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]itiuct. 



WBiT shall I say io this Preface to my book ! Shall I make the usual 
half-aiucere, half-affected apology of haato and inexperienee, with hints 
of improvemeat in future efTorla 1 Indeed I cannot for though this 
volume really is the first norel erer printed in book firm uuder ray 
name, its imperfections, whatever they are, an'te from no ine-speneDce 
or undue haste, but from absolute lack of power lo accomplish that 
which I have nndettalseii. Nor is it probable that the points in whioh 
I have failed here, would be very greatly improved were Ih sime bock 
to be written again. 

I have endeavored to make this book a good one. If I have failed 
it is because the power has not been granted lo me by the Source of all 
power, and for deScienoy like this, the only admissible apology would be 
for having written at all. But eiouses are out of place here. The book, 
with all its faults, is frankly surrendered to the public jndgnieot, asking 
neither favoritism or forbearance, save that favoritism which deals gently 
with anialeational error, and that forbearance which no American ever 
withholds from a woman. Shall I say tliat this volume is launched on 
She world with fear and trembling? That would express an ungrateful 
want of faith in a class of readers who have geoerousty atiatained me 
through years of literary toil, and have nobly supported not only Peter- 
son's Ladies' National Magazine nowuoder my charge, but every periodi- 
cal with which I have been connected. It would be ungrateful to the 
press that, without a single respectable esception. has always dealt gene- 
rously by me, and would betray a weakness of character which I am not 
willing to acknowledge, for I have lived long enough to tremble at 
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nothing nblch results thjm au honest; intention, and to fear nothing lint 
deserved disgrace — the death of licloved olijects— or cliange iu tliose 
affections tliat no literary fame or misfortane can ever reacli. 

But it is not without emotions that I present this book to the public, 
grateful and sweet eoiotions that liherai minds must respect more than a 
thousand insincere apologies. The thoughts of an author are the perfume 
of her own soul going forth on the winds of hearen to awaken other soult 
and renew itself \a tbeir kindred sympathies. I am more anxious for 
the effect which these thoughis, so long a portion of my own being, will 
have upon others, than for the return they may bring to myself. The 
American people are, in the mass, just and intelligent judges ; always 
generous and perhaps over-indulgent to Uieir authors. In writing this 
book I have endeavored to deserve their approbation and to cast no dis- 
credit upon a profession that I honor more than any other upon the broad 
eartli. If I have succeeded, no human being can be more grateful than I 
shall be for the public opinion that assures me of it ; but, to satisfy even 
my humble ambition, it must be an opinion honestly earned and frankly 
given. Popularity won without merit, and lost without blame, would ba 
valueless to me, even while it lasted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STRAWBEKRY GIRL. 



wighteBt sngel stoops hi 



The morning had not fully dawned on New York, yet ita 
approach was visible everywhere amid the fine scenery aroun^ 
the city. Tbe dim shadows piled above Weehawken, were 
warming up with purple, streaked here and there with threads 
of rosy gold. The waters of the Hudson heaved and rippled 
to the glow of yellow and crimson light, that came and 
went in flashes on each idle curl of the waves. Long Island 
lay in the near distance like a thick, purplish cloud, through 
which the dim outline of honse, tree, mast and spire loomed 
mistily, like half-formed objects on a camera obscnra. 

Silence — that strange, dead -nlencc that broods oyer a scene 
crowded with slumbering life — lay upon the city, broken only 
by the rumble of vegetable carts and the jar of milk-cans, as 
they roiled up from the different ferries ; or the half-smothered 
roar of some steamboat putting into its dock, freighted with 



After a little, symptoms of aroused life became visible about 
1' 
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the wharves. Grocers, carmen, and huckster-women began to 
swarm around the provision boats. The markets nearest tho 
water were oiieiied, and soon became theatres of active bustle. 

The first market opened that day was in Fulton street. As 
the morning deepened, piles of Tegetables, loads of beef, ham- 
pers of fruit, heaps of luscious butter, cages of poultry, canary 
birds swarming in their wiry prisons, forests of green-house 
plants, horse-radish grinders with their reeking machines, venders 
of iiot coffee, root beer and dough nuts, all with men, women 
and children swarming in, over and among them, like so many 
ants, hard at work, filled the spacious arena, but late a range of 
silent, naked and gloomy looking stalls. Then carts, laden and 
groaning beneath a weight of food, came rolling up to this great 
mart, crowding each avenue with fresh supplies. All was life and 
eagerness. Stout men and bright-faced women moved through 
the verdant chaos, arranging, working, chatting, all full of life 
and enterprise, while the rattling of carts oatside, and the grar 
dual accumulation of sounds everywhere, bespoke a great city 
aroused, like a giant refreshed, from slumber. 

Slowly there arose out of this cheerful confusion, forms of 
homely beauty, that an artist or a thinking man might have 
loved to look upon. The butchers' stalls, bat late a desolate 
range of gloomy beams, were reddening with fresh joints, many 
of them festooned with fragrant branches and gorgeous garden 
flowers. The butchers standing, each by his stall, with snow- 
white apron, and an eager, joyous look of traffic on his face, 
formed a display of comfort and plenty, both picturesque and 
pleasant to contemplate. 

The fruit and vegetable stands were now loaded with damp, 
green vegetables, each humble root having its own peculiar tint, 
often arranged with a singular taste for color, unconsciously 
possessed by the woman who exercised no little skill in setting 
off her stand to advantage. 

There was one vegetable stand to which we would draw tho 
reader's particnlar attention ; not exactly as a type of the others, 
for there was something so unlike all the rest, both in this stall 
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and its occupant, that it would liave drawn tlie attention of any 
person possessed of the slightest artistical taste. It was like 
the arrangement of a picture, that long table heaped witli fruit, 
the freshest vegetables, and the brigliteet flowers, ready for the 
day's traffic Rich scarlet radishes glowing up through their 
foliage of tender green, were contrasted with young onions 
swelling out from their long 'emerald stalks, snowy and traim- 
parent as so many great pearls. Turnips, scarcely larger than 
a hen's egg, and nearly as white, just taken fresh and fragrant 
from the soil, lay against heads of lettuce, tinged with crisp and 
greenish gold, piled against the deep blackish green of spinach 
and water-cresses, all moist with dew, or wet with bright water- 
drops that tad supplied its place, and taking a deeper tint 
from the golden contrast. These with the red glow of straw- 
berries in their luscious prime, piled together in masses, and 
ehadi-d with fresh grape leaves ; boaquets of roses, hyacinths, 
violets, and other fragrant blossoms, lent their perfume and the 
glow of their rich colors to the coarser children of the soil, and 
would have been an object pleasant to look upon, indepen 
dent of the fine old woman who sat complacently on her little 
stool, at one end of the table, in tranquil expectation of cnsto- 
mers that were sure to drop in as the morning deepened. 

And now the traffic of the day commenced in earnest. Ser- 
vants, housekeepers and grocers swarmed into the market. The 
clink of money— the sound of sharp, eager banter— the dull 
noise of the butcher's cleaver, were heard on every hand. It 
was a pleasant scene, for every face looked smiling and happy. 
The soft morning air seemed to have brightened all things into 
cheerftttness. 

With the earliest group that entered Fulton market that 
morning was a girl, perhaps thirteen or fourteen years old, but 
tiny in her form, and appearing far more juvenile than that. A 
pretty quilted hood, of rose-colored calico, was turned back from 
her face, which seemed naturally delicate and pale ; but the 
fresh air, and perhaps a shadowy reflection from her hood, gave 
the glow of a rose-bud to her cheeks. Still there was anxi- 
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ety upon her young face. Her eyes of a dark violet blue, 
drooped hearily beneath their black and curling lashes, if any 
one from the numerous stalls addressed her ; for a smaU splint 
basket on her arm, new and perfectly empty, was a scffe indica- 
tion that the child had been sent to make purchase ; while her 
timid air — the blush that came and went on her face — bespoke 
as plainly that she was altogether nnaecnstomed to the scene, 
and had no regular place at which to make her humble bargains. 
The child seemed a waif cast upon the market ; and she was so 
beautiful, notwithstanding her humble dress of faded and darned 
calico, that at almost every stand she was challenged pleasantly 
to pause and 611 her basket. But she only cast down her eyes 
and blushed more deeply, as with her little bare feet she hur- 
ried on through the labyrinth of stalls, toward that portion of 
the market occupied by the huckster-women. Here she began 
to slacken her pace, and to look about her with no inconsiderable 
anxiety. 

" What do you want, little girl ; anything in my way ?" was 
repeated to her once or twice, as she moved forward. At each 
of these challenges she would pause, look earnestly into the 
face of the speaker, and then pass on with a faint wave of the 
head, that expressed something of sad and timid disappointment. 

At length the child— for she seemed scarcely more than that 
— was growing pale, and her eyes turned with a sort of sharp 
anxiety from one face to another, when suddenly they fell upon 
, the buxom old huckster-woman, whose staU we have described. 
There was something in the good dame's appearance that 
brought an eager and satisfied look to that pale face. She drew 
close to the stand, and stood for some seconds, gazing timidly on 
the old woman. It was apleasantface, and acomfortable, portly 
form enoi^h, that the timid girl gazed npon. Smooth and comely 
were the full and rounded cheeks, with their rich autumn color, 
dimpled like an over-ripe apple. Fat and good haraored enough 
to defy wrinkles, the face looked far too rosy for the thick, gray 
iiiiir that was shaded, not concealed, by a cap of clear white 
muslin, with a broad, deep border, and tabs that met like a 
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enowy girth to support the firm, dontile cliin. Never did your 
eyes dwell upon a chin so full of health and good humor as that. 
It sloped with a sleek, smiling grace down from the plump 
mouth, and rolled with a soft, white ware into the neck, scarcely 
leaving an ontline, or the want of one, before it was lost in the 
white of that muslin kerchief, folded so neatly beneath the 
ample bosom of her gown. Then the broad linen apron of blue 
and white check, girding her waist, and flowing over the smooth 
rotundity of person, was a living proof of the ripeness and 
wholesome state of her merchandise. — I tell you, reader, that 
woman, take her for all in all, was one to draw the attention, 
aye, and the love of a child, who had come forth barefooted 
and alone in search of kindness. 

At length the hnckster-woman saw the child gazing upon her 
with a look so earnest, that she was quite startled by it. She 
also caught a glance at the empty basket, and her little brown 
eyes twinkled at the promise of a new customer. 

" Well, my dear, what do you want this mormng ?" she said, 
smoothing her apron with a pair of plump, little hands, and 
casting a well satisfied look over her stall, and then at the girl, 
who grew pale at her notice, and began to tremble visibly— 
" all sorts of vegetables, yon sec — flowers— -strawberries — rad- 
ishes^what will you have, child ?" 

The little girl crept round to where the woman stood, and 
speaking in a low, frightened voice, said — 

" Please, ma'm, I want you to trust me I" 

" Trust you I" said the woman, with a soft laugh that shook 
her double chin, and dimpled her cheeks. " Why, I don't know 
you, little one — what on earth do you want trust for ? Lost 
the market money, hey, and afraid of a scolding — is that it ?" 

" No, no, I haven't lost any money," said the child eagerly ; 
" please ma'm, just stoop down one minute, while I tell 
you !" 

The little girl in her earnestness took hold of the woman's 
apron, and she, kind soul, sunk back to her stool ; it was the 
most comfortable way of listening. 
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"I — I-Hye with grandfather and grandmother, ma'm ; they 
are old an<f poor— jon don't know how poor ; for he, grandpa, 
has been sick, and — it seems strange^I eat as much as any of 
them. Well, ma'm, I tried to get something to do, bnt you see 
how little I am ; nobody will think me strong enough, even to 
tend baby ; so we hare all been without anything to eat, since 
day before yesterday." 

" Poor thiog 1" mattered the huckster-woman, " poor thing 1" 

" Well, ma'm, I must do something, I can bear anything 
better than seeing them hungry. I did not sleep a wink all last 
night, but kept thinking what I should do. I never begged in 
my life ; they never did ; and it made me feel sick to think of 
it ; but I could have done it rather than see them sit and look at 
each other another day. Did you ever see an old man cry for 
hunger, ma'm ?" 

" Ko, no, God forbid !" answered the dame, bmshing a 
plump hand across her eyes. 

" I have," said the child, with a sob, " and it was this that 
made me think that begging, after all, was not so very, very 
mean. So, this morning, I asked them to let me go out ; but 
grandpa said he might go himself, if he were strong enough ; 
but I never should — -never — never I" 

" Nice old man — nice old man I" said the huckster-woman. 

" I did not ask again," resumed the child, " for an idea bad 
come into my head in the night, I have seen little girls, no 
older than I am, selling radishes and strawberries, and 

" Yea — yes, I understand !" said the old woman, and her 
eyes began to twinkle the more brightly that they were wet 
before. 

" But I had no strawberries to sell, nor a cent of money to 
buy them with I" 

" Weil 1 well !" 

" Not even a basket I" 

" Poor thing 1" 

" But I was determined to do something. So I went to « 
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grocery, where grandpa used to bny things when he had money, 
and they trusted me with this basket." 

" That was very kind of them I" 

"Wasn't it very kind?" said the child, her eyes brightening, 
" especially as I told them it was all myself — that grandpa knew 
nothing about it. See what a nice new basket it is — you can't 
think how much courage it gave me. When I came into the 
market it seemed as if I shouldn't be afraid to ask anybody 
about trusting me a little." 

" And yet you came clear to this side without stopping to 
ask anybody ?" 

" I was looking into their faces to see if it would do," answer- 
ed the child, with meek simplicity, " but there was something in 
every face that sent the words back into my throat again." 

" So you stopped here because it was almost the last stand." 

" So, no, I did not think of that," said the child eagerly. 
" I stopped because something seemed to tell me that this was 
the place. I thought if you would not trnst me, you would, 
any way, be patient and listen." 

The old huckster-woman laughed — a low, soft laugh— and the 
little girl began to smile through her tears. There was some- 
thing mellow and comfortable in that chuckle, that warmed her 
to the heart. 

" So you were sure that I would trust you — hey, quite 
sure ?" 

" I thought if you wouldn't, there was no chance for me any- 
where else," replied the child, lifting her soft eyes to the face 
of the matron. 

Again the old woman laughed. 

" Well, well, let us see how many strawberries will set you 
upinbusiaessfortheday. Six, ten-^:a dozen baskets — your little 
arms will breakdown with more than that. I will let you have 
tliera at cost, only be sure to come back at night with tlie 
money. I would not for fifty dollars have you fail." 

" But I may not sell them all !" said the child, anxiously. 

" I should not wonder, poor thing. That sweet voice of 
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yours will hardly mate itself heard at first ; but never mind, 
run down into tlie areas and look through the windows— people 
cau't help but look at your face, God bless it !" 

As the good woman spoke, she was bnsy selecting the best 
and most tempting strawberries from the pile of little baskets 
that stood at her elbow. These she arranged iu the orphan's 
basket, first sprinkling a layer of damp, fresh grass in the bot- 
tom, and interspersing the whole with young grape leaves, in 
tended both as an embellishment, and to keep the fruit fresh 
and cool. When all was arranged to her satisfaction, she laid 
a bouquet of white and crimson moss rose-buds at each end of 
the basket, and interspersed little tufts of violets along theside, 
till the crimson berries were wreathed in with flowers. 

" There," said the old woman, lifting up the basket with a 
sigh of satisfaction, " between the fruit and flowers you must 
make out. Sell the berries for sixpence a basket, and the ro- 
ses for all you can get. People who love flowers well enough 
to buy them, never cavil about the price ; just let them pay 
what they like." 

The little girl took the basket on her arm ; her pretty mouth 
grew tremulous and bright as the moss rose-bud that blushed 
against her hand ; her eyes filled with tears. 

" Oh, ma'm, I want to thank you so much, only I don't know 
how," she said, in a voice that went to the good woman's 
heart. 

" There, there 1— never mind — be punctual, that's a good 
girl. Now, my dear, what is your name V 

" JuHsr— Julia "Warren, ma'm I" 

' ' A pretty name — very well — stop a moment, I had forgotten." 

The child sat her basket down upon the stool which the 
huckster-woman hastily vacated, and waited patiently while the 
good dame disappeared in some unknown region of the market, 
eager to accomplish an object that had just presented itself to 
her mind. 

" Here," she said, coming back with her face afl in a glow, a 
small tin pail in one hand, and her apron gathered up in the 
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other, " Just leave the strawberries, and run home with these. 
It will be a long time for the old folks to wait, and jou will go 
about the day's work with a, lighter heart, when you know thai; 
they have had a breakfast, to say nothing of yourself, poof 
thing ! There, run along, and be back in no time." 

Julia took the little tia pail and the rolls that her kind friend 
hastily twisted up in a sheet of brown paper. 

" Oh 1 they will be so glad," broke from her, and with a soi 
of joy she sprang away with her precious harden. 

"Well now, Mrs. Gray, you are a strange creature, trusting 
people like that, and absolutely laying out money too ; I only 
wonder how you erer got along at all I" said a little, shrewish 
woman from a neighboring stand, who had been watching thii 
scene from behind a heap of vegetables. 

"Pohl it's my way; and I can afford it," answered the huck- 
ster-woman, rubbing her plump palms together, and twinkling 
her eyelashes to disperse the moistare that bad gathered undei 
them. " I haven't sat in this market fourteen years for nothing. 
The child is a good child, III stake my life oa it 1" 

" I hope you may never see the pail again, that's all," was 
the terse reply. 

" Well, well, I may be wrong — maybe I am — we shall know 
soon. At any rate I can afford to lose half a dozen pails, that's 
one comfort." 

" Always chnckling over the money she has saved up," mut^ 
tered the little woman, with a sneer ; "for my part I don't 
believe that she is half as well off as she pretends to be," 

Tlie conversation was here cut short by several customers, who 
crowded up to make their morning purchases. During the next 
half hour good Mrs. Gray was so fully occupied, that she had 
no opportunity for thought of her protSge ; bnt just as she 
obtained a moment's breathing time, up came the little girl pant- 
ing for breath ; her cheeks glowing like June roses ; and her 
eyes sparkling with delight. 

" They have had their breakfast ; I told them all about it 1" 
Bbe said, in a panting whisper, drawing close up to the huckster- 
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woman, and handing back the empty pail. " I wish you couM 
have seen grandpa when I took off the cover, and let the hot 
coffee steam into the room. I only wish jou could have seen 
hiin 1" 

" And he liked it, did he 1" 

" Liked it 1 Oh 1 if you had been there to see I" 

The child's eyes were brimful of tears, and yet they sparkled 
like diamonds. 

Mrs. Gray looked over her stall to see if there was anything 
else that could be added to the basket. That pretty, grateful 
look expanded her warm heart so pleasantly, that she felt quite 
like- heaping everything at hand upon the little girl. But the 
basket was already quite heavy enough for that slender arm, 
and the addition of a single handful of fruit or taft of flowers, 
would have destroyed tlie symmetry of its arrangement. Bo 
with a sigh, half of disappointment, half of that exquisite satis- 
faction that follows a kind act, she patted little Julia on the 
head, lifted the basket from the stool, and kindly bade her 
begone to her day's work. 

The child departed with a light tread and a lighter heart, 
smiling upon every one she met, and looking back, as if she 
longed to point out her benefactress to the whole world. 

Mrs. Gray foliowed her with moist and sunny eyes ; then shak- 
ing the empty paU at her cynical neighbor, in the good-humored 
triumph of her benevolence, she carried it back to the coffee- 
stand whence it had been borrowed. 

" Strawberries 1 — strawberries 1" 

Julia Warren turned pale, and looked around like a fright- 
ened bird, when this sweet cry first broke from her lips in the 
open street. Nobody seemed to hear — that was one comfort ; 
BO she hurried roand a corner, and creeping into the shadow of 
a house, leaned, all in a tremor, against an iron railing, quite 
confident, for the moment, that she should never find courage to 
open her mouth again. But a little reflection gave her strength. 
Mrs. Gray had told her that the morning was her hai-vest hour. 
She could not stand there trembling beneath the weight of her 
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basket. The fruity scent — the fragrant breath of the rlolets 
that floated np from it, seemed to reproach her. 

" Strawberries ! — strawberries I" 

The sound rose from those red lips more cheerily now. There 
was ripeness in the very tones that put you in mind of tiii! fruit 
itself. The cry was neither loud nor shrill, hut somehow peo- 
ple were struck by it, and turned imconacioasly to look upon 
the girl. This gave her fresh courage, for the glances were all 
kind, and as she became accustomed to her own Toice, the nov- 
elty of her position began to lose its terror A woman called 
to her from the area of a house, and par h 1 tw b kets of 
the strawberries, without asking any d t the price. 

Poor child, how her heart leaped when th U U placed 

itt her hand I How important the wh ! tr t emed to 

her ; yet with what indifference the worn p d f the straw- 
berries, and turned to carry them into the basement, 

Julia looked through the railings and thanked this important 
customer. She could not help it ; her little heart was full. A 
muttered reply that she was " welcome," came back ; that was 
all. Notwithstanding the gruff answer, Julia took up her basket 
with a radiant face. 

" Strawberries ! — strawberries I" 

Now the words came forth from red and smiling lips — nay, 
once or twice the little girl broke into a laugh, as she went along, 
for the bright shillii^ lay in the bottom of her basket. She 
wandered on unacquainted with the streets, but quite content ; 
for though she found herself down among warehonses only, and 
in narrow, crowded streets, the gentlemen who hurried by would 
now and then turn for a hunch of violets, and she kept on be- 
wildered, but happy as a bird. 

All at once the strawberry ^rl found herself among the ship- 
ping ; and a little terriSed at the coarse and barren appearance 
of the wharves, she paused close by the water, irresolute what 
direction to pursue. It was now somewhat deep in the morn- 
ing, and everything was life and bustle in that commercial dis- 
trict, for the child was but a few streets above the Battery, and 
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conld detect the cool wave of its trees through a vista in the 
buildings. The harbor, glowing with sunshine and covered with 
everj species of water craft, lay spread before her gaze. Brook- 
lyn Heights, Jersey City, and the leafy shores of Hobokea, half 
veiled in the golden haze of a bright Jnne morning, rose before 
her like soft glimpses of the fairy land she had loved to read 
about. Never in her life had she been in that portion of the 
city before ; and she forgot everything in the strange beauty of 
the scene, which few ever looked upon nnmoved. The steam- 
boats ploughing the silvery foam of the waters, curving around 
the Battery, darting in and ont from every angle of the shore ; 
the fine national vessels sleeping upon the waters, with their 
masts pencilled against the sky, and their great, black hulls, so 
imposing in their motionless strength ; the ferry-boats, the pretty 
barges and smaller kind of water craft shooting with arrowy 
speed across the waves — all these things had a strange and 
absorbing effect on the girl. 

As she stood gazing upon the scene, there came looming up 
in the distant horizoD, an ocean steamer, riding majestically on 
the waters, that seemed to have suddenly heaved the monster 
up into the bright June atmosphere. At first, the vast propor- 
tions of this sea monarch were lost in the distance ; bnt it came 
up with the force and swiftness of some wild steed of the desert, 
and each moment its vast size became more visible. Up it came, 
black, swift, and full of majestic strength, ploughing the waters 
with a sort of hanghty power, as if spuming the element which 
had become its slave. Its great pipes poured forth a whirlwind 
of black, fleecy smoke, now and then flaked and lurid with fire, 
that whirled and whirled in the curling vapor, till all its glow 
went out, rendering the thick volumes of smoke that streamed 
over the water still more dense and murky. 

At first the child gazed upon this imposing object with a sen- 
sation of affright. Her large eyes dilated ; her cheek grew pale 
with excitement ; she felt a disposition to snatch up her basket, 
and flee from the water's edge. But curiosity, and something 
akin to superstitious dread kept her motionless. She had heard 
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of these great steamsiips, and knew that this must be one ; yet 
it seemed to her like some dangerous monster tortured with 
black, fiery venom. She turned to an old sailor tliat stood near, 
his countenance glowing with enthusiasm, and muttering eagerly 
to himself — 

" Oh ! sir, it is only a ship — yoa are sure of that 1" she said, 
for her childish dread of strangers was lost in wonder at a sight 
BO new and majestic. 

The man turned and gave one glance at the mild, blue eyes 
and earnest fa«e of the child. 

" Why, bless yom heart, what else should it be ? A ship, to 
be sure it is — or at any rate, a sort of one, going by wind and 
fire both together ; hut arter all, a clean rigged taut merchant- 
man for me— that's the sort of craft for an old salt that's been 
brought up to study wind and water, not Sre and smoke ! But 
take care of your traps, little one, she'll be up to her berth in no 
time." 

The child snatched up her basket and gave a hurried glance 
around, seeking for some means of egress from the whaif ; but 
while she was occupied by the steamer, a crowd had gathered 
down to the water's edge, and she shrank from attempting a 
passage through the mass of carts, carriages and people that 
blocked up her way to the city. 

" Poh ! there's nothing to be afeared of I" said the good- 
natured tar, observing her terrified look ; "only take care of 
your traps, and it's worth while waiting." 

By this time the steamer was opposite Governor's Island. 
She made a bold curve around the Battery, and came up to 
her berth with a slow and measured beat of the engine, blowing 
off steam at intervals, like a racer drawing breath after sweep- 
ing his course. 

The deck of the steamer was alive with passengers, an eager 
crowd full of cheerfulness and expectation, Most of them 
were evidently from the higher classes of society ; for their rich 
attire and a certain air of refined indifference was manifest, 
even in the excitement of an arrival. 
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Among the rest, Julia saw two persons that fascinated ter 
attention in a most imgalar degree, drawing it from the whole 
scene, till she heeded nothing else. 

One of these w a? a woman somewhat aboTo the common size, 
and of snperb proportions, who leaned against the railing of 
the steamer with a heavy, drooping bend, as if occnpied with 
some deep aad painful feeling. One glove was off, and her 
ea,Ter grasp upon the black wood-work seemed to start the blue 
veins up to the snowy surface of a hand, whose symmetry was 
visible, even from the shore. Julia could not remove her eyes 
from the strange and beautiful face of this woman. Deep, but 
subdued agony was at work in every lineament. There waa 
wildness in her very motion, as she lifted her superb form from 
the railing, and drew the folds of a cashmere shawl over her 
bosom, pressing her hand hard upon the rich fabric, as if to 
relieve some painful feeling that it covered. 

The steamer now Say close in her berth. A sort of movable 
staircase was flung from the side of the wharf, and down this 
staircase came the passengers, eager to touch the firm earth 
once more. Among the foremost was the woman who had so 
riveted the attention of Julia Warren; and, behind her, bear- 
ing a silver dressing-case and a small embroidered satchel, came 
a tall and singular looking man. Though his form was upright 
enough in itself, he bent forward in his walk; and- his arms, 
long and awkward, seemed like the members of some other body, 
that had, by mistake, been given up to his ungainly use. His 
dress was fine in material, but carelessly put on, ill-fitting and 
badly arranged in all its tints. A hat of fine beaver and 
foreign make, seemed flung on the back of his head, and settled 
tightly there by a- blow on the crown; his great hands were 
gloveless; and his boots appeared at least a size too large for 
the feet they encased. 

This man would now and then cast a glance from his small, 
gray eyes on the superb woman who preceded him ; and it was 
easy to see by his countenance, that he observed, and after hia 
fashion shared the anguish visible in her features. His own 
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face deepened in its expression of awkward sadness with every 
glance ; and he hugged the dressing case to his side with uncon- 
scious violence, which threatened to crush the delicate frosts 
work that enriched it. 

With a wild and dry brightness in her large, blue eyes, 
the lady descended to the wliarf, a few paces from the spot 
occupied by the strawberry girl. As her foot tonched the earth, 
Julia saw that the white hand dropped from its hold on the 
shawl, and the costly garment half fell from her shoulders, trail- 
ing the dirty wharf with its embroidery. In the whole crowd 
there was no object but this woman to the girl. With a pale 
cheek and suspended breath she watched every look and motion. 
There was something almost supernatural in the concentration 
of her whole being on this one person. An intense desire to 
address the stranger — to meet the glance of her eyes — to hear 
her voice, seized upon the child. She sprang forward, obeying 
this strange impulse, and lifting the soiled drapery of the sliawi, 
held it np grasped in her trembling hands. 

"Lady, your shawl I" 

The child could utter no more. Those large, blue eyes were 
bent upon her face. Her own seemed fascinated by the gaze 
Slowly, sadly they filled with tears, drop by drop, and the eyes 
of that strange, beautiful woman filled also. Still she gazed 
upon the child — her clean, poverty-stricken dress — her meek 
face, and the basket of fruit aud flowers upon her arm ; and as 
she gazed, a faint smile crept around her mouth, 

"This sweet voice— the flowers — is it not a beautiful wel- 
come 'i" she said, glancing through her tears upon the man who 
stood close by her side ; but the uncouth friend, or servant, 
whatever he might be, did not answer. His eyes were riveted 
on the child, and some strange feeling seemed to possess him. 

" Give me," said the lady, passing her hand over Jnlia's head 
with a caressing motion— "give me some of these roses; it is 
a long time since I have toached a flower grown in home 

Julia selected lier freshest bonquet and held it up. The 
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lady's hand trembled as sbe drew forth her piirse, and dropping 
a bright coiu into the basket, receiyed the flowers. 

"Take a few of the strawberries, lady, they are so ripe and 
cool 1" said the httlc girl, hfting one of the baskets from its leafy 
nest. 

Again the lady smiled through her tears, and taking the lit- 
tle basket, poured a few of the strawberries into her ungloved 

" Would not he like some V questioned the child, offering the 
basket with its scarcely dimhiished contents to the man, who 
still kept his eyes fixed on her face. 

"No, not them — but giye me a bunch of the blue flowers— 
they grew around the rock-spriiig at the old homestead, thous- 
ands and thousands on 'em 1" cried the man, with a strong 
Down East pronunciation, and seeuring a tuft of the violets he 
turned aside, as if ashamed of the emotion he had betrayed. 

The lady turned away. Something in his words seemed to 
have disturbed her greatly. She gathered the shawl about her, 
and moved towards a carriage that had drawn close up to the 
wharf, 

Julia's heart beat quick ; she could not bear to see that 
strange, beautiful woman depart without speaking to her again. 

" Lady, will yon take this one Uttle bunch ? — some people love 
violets better than anything !" 

" No, no, I cannot — I^ " The lady paused, tears seemed 

choking her. She drew down the folds of a rich blonde veil 
over her face, and moved on. 

Julia laid the violets back into her basket with a sigh. Peel- 
ings of vagae disappointment were saddening her heart. When 
she looked np again, the lady had taken her Beat in the carri'>;ge, 
and leaning out was beckoning to her. 

" I will take the violets I" she said, reaching forth her hand, 
that trembled as the simple blossoms were placed in it. — 
" Heaven forbid that I should cast the sweet omen from me. 
Thank yon child — thank you." 

The lady drew back into the carriage. Her face was cUuded 
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by the veil, but tears trembled ia her voice, and that voice 
lingered upon Julia Warren's ear many a bug month afterward. 
It had unlocked the deepest well-spring of her life. 

The strawberry girl stood upon the wharf motionless and 
lost in thonght minutes after the carriage drove away. She 
had forgotten the basket on her arm, everything in the strange 
regret that lay upon her yoang heart Never, never would 
she meet that beautiful woman igam The thought filled her 
soul with unutterable lonelinesi She v.b.i nnconsciouf tlut 
another carriage had dnven up and that a feonthern vessel, 
arrived that morning, wis pouruig forth luggage and [ as^en 
gcrs on the opposite side of the pier She took no heed of any 
thing that waa passing around her, till a sweet, low voice close 
by, exclaimed— 

"Oh! see those flowers — those beautiful, bcautifnl moss 
rose-bads !" 

Julia looked up. A young girl with soft, dark eyes, and lips 
dewy and red as the buds she coveted, stood a fewpaces off, with 
her hand grasped by a tall and stately looking man, approacliing 
middle age, if not a year or two on the other side, who seemed 
anxious to hurry his companion into the carriage. 

" Step in, Florence, the girl can come to us I" said the man, 
restraining the eager girl, who had withdrawn her foot from 
the carriage steps. " Come, come, lady-bird, this is no place 
for us : sec, half the crowd are looking this way." 

The young lady blushed and entered the carriage, followed 
by her impatient companion, who beckoned Julia towards him, 

" Here," he said, tossing a silver coin into her basket, " give 
me those bods, quick, and then get out of the way, or you will 
be trampled down." 

Julia held up her basket, half terrified by the impatience that 
broke from the dark eyes bent upon her. 

"There, sweet one, these might have ripened on yonr own 
smile ; kiss them for my sakel" said the man, gently bending 
with his fragrant gift toward his lovely conipamon. 

Hifi voice, soft, sweet and harmonious, fell upon the child's 
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heart also ; and while the tones melted into her memory, she 
shuddered as the flower maj be supposed to shrink when a ser- 
pent creeps by. 



CHAPTER II. 

HE OLD COUPLE. 



In the basement oi a rear building in one of those cros 
streets that grow more and more squalid as they stretch down 
to the water's edge, sat an aged couple, at nightfall, on the day 
when our humble heroine was presented to the reader. The 
room was damp, low and dark ; a couple of rude chairs, a deal 
table, and a loTig wooden chest were all the ftirniture it con- 
taiued. A rough shelf ran over the mantel-piece, on which were 
arranged a half dozen unmatched cups and saucers, and a bro- 
ken plate or two, and a teapot, minus half its spout, all 
strii|mlonslj washed, and piled together with some appearance 
of ostentation. 

A brown platter, which stood on the tabic, contained the 
only approach to food that the humble dwelling afforded. A 
lioii'.' of bacon thrice picked, and preserved probably from a 
wretched desire to possess something in the shape of food, though 
that sometliing was bat a mockery, this and a fragment of bread 
I'ly iijion the platter, covered with a neat crash towel. 

A straw bed made np on one corner of the floor partook of 
tlie general neatness everywhere visible in the wretched dwcl- 
l.iifr; the siTeets were of homespun linen, such as our Down East 
lion.'ii^-viives loved to manufacture years aijo, and the covering 
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a patcJi-work quilt, formed of lich uld fiBhiontd chintz was 
nuatly turned aader the edgei One mi^ht have known how 
more than preciooa was thdt fine old ijailt hy the great care 
taken to preserve it. The whole apartment bespoke extreme 
poverty in its most respCLtabk form Pei feet destitution and 
scrupulous neatness were so blended, that it mide the liearfc 
ache with compassion. 

The old coQple drew theu seits Llo*et together on the hpaith 
stone, and looked wistfully in each other a faces as the darkr ess 
of coining night gathered around them. The bright morning 
had heen succeeded by a chill, uncomfortable rain, and this 
increased tenfold the gloomy and dark atmosphere of the base- 
ment. Thus they sat gazing at each other, and Uatening moodily 
to the rain as it beat heavier and heavier upon the sidewalks. 

" Come, come I" said the old woman, with a smile that slid 
intended to be cheerful, but which was only a wan reflection of 
what she wished. "This is all very wrong; once toKlay the 
Lord has sent us food, and here we are desponding again. Julia 
will be cold and wet, poor thing ; don't let her find as looking 
so hungry when she comes in." 

"I was thinking of her," muttered the old man, in a sad 
voice. " Yea, the poor thing will be cold and wet and wretched 
CTiough, but that is nothing to the disappointment ; she ha<l 
built up such hopes this"" morning." 

"Wei!, who knows after all ; something may have happened!" 
said the old woman, with an effort at hopefulness. 

" JS'o, no," replied the man, in a voice of touching despou- 
deney, " if she had done anything, the child would have been 
home long ago. She has no heart to come back." 

The old man passed his hand over his eyes, and then flung a 
handful of chips and shavings on the fire from a scant pile that 
lay in a corner. The blaze flamed up, revealing the desolate 
room for a moment, and theu died away, flashing over the pale 
aud haggard faces that bent over it, with a wan brilliancy that 
made them look absolutely corpse-iike. 

Those two wrinkled faces were meagre and wrinkled from 
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lack of Bustenance ; fitill, in the faded lineaments there waa 
nothing to revolt the heart. Patience, sweet and tronbled af- 
fectioD, were blended with every grief-written line. But the 
wants of the body had stamped themselves sliarjily there. The 
thin lips were pale and fised in an expression of hahitnal endu- 
rance. Their eyes were sharp and eager, dark arches lay 
around them, and these were broken by wrinkles that were not 
all of age. 

As the flame blazed up, the old man turned and looked ear- 
nestly on his wife, a look of keen want, of newly whetted hun- 
ger broke from her eyes, naturally so meek and tranquil, and 
the poor old man turned his glance another way with a faint 
groan. It was a picture of terrible famine. Yet patience and 
affection flung a thrilling beauty over it. 

One more furtive glance that old man cast on his wife, as 
the flame went down, and then ho clasped his withered fingers, 
wringing them together. 

" You are starving — -you are more hungry than ever," he 
said, " and I haye nothing to give you." 

The poor woman lifted up her head and tried to smile, hut 
the effort was heart-rending. 

" It is strange," she said, " Imt the food we had this morning 
oidy seems to make me more hungry. Is it so with you, Ben- 
jamin ? I keep thinking of it all the time. The rain as it 
plashes on the pavement seems like that warm coffee boiling 
over on the hearth; those shavings as they lie in the corner are 
constantly shifting before my eyes, and seem like rolls and 
twists of bread, which I have only to stoop forward and take." 

The old man smiled wanly, and a tear started to his eyes, 
gliding down his cheek in the dim light. 

" Let ns try the bone once more," he said, after a brief si- 
lence, " there may be a- morsel left yet." 

" Yes, the bone I there may he something on the bone yet 1 
In our good fortune this mornmg we must have forgotten to 
scrape it quite clean 1" cried the old woman, starting up with 
eai^er haste, and bringing the platter from the table. 
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The liusband took it from her hands, and setting it down bo- 
fore the fire, knelt on one kaee, and began to scrape the bone 
eagerly with a knife. " See, see 1" he said, with a painfnl ef- 
fort at cheerfulness, as some strips and fragments fell on the 
platter, leaving the bone white and glistening like ivory. " This 
is better than I expected ? With a crust and a cup of clear 
cold water, it will go a good way." 

" Xo, no," said the woman, tnrning her eyes resolntcly away, 
" we had forgotten Julia. Slie scarcely ate a mouthful tliia 
morning 1" 

" I know," said the old man, dropping his knife with a sigh, 

" Pat it aside, and let us try and look as if we had been eat- 
ing all day. She would not touch it if~-if — — " Here the good 
old woman's eyes fell upon the little heap of food — those pre- 
cious fragments which her husband had scraped together with his 
knife. The animal grew strong rtithin her at the sight ; she 
drew along breath, and reaching forth her bony hand, clutched 
them like a bird of prey ; her thin lips quivered and worked 
with a sort of ferocious joy, as she devoured the little morsel, 
then, as if ashamed of her voracity, she lifted her glowing eyes 
to her husband; and cast the fragment of food still between her 
fingers back upon the platter. 

" I could not help it 1 Oh, Benjamin, I could 'not help it !" 
Big tears started in her eyes, and rolled penitently down her 
cheek. " Tafee it away I take it away 1" she said, covering her 
face with both hands. "You see how ravenous the taste of 
food makes me I" 

" Take it I" said the old man, thrusting the platter into her 
lap. 

" No 1 no I You haven't had a taste; you— you — I am 
better now, much better 1" 

For one instant the old man's fingers quivered over the mor- 
sel still left upon the platter, for ho was famished and cravmg 
more food, even as his wife !iad been; but his better nature pre- 
vailed, and dashing his hand away, he thrust tlie plate more de- 
cidedly into her lap. 
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" Eat I" }ie said. " Eat 1 I can wait, and God will take care 
of tlie child 1" 

But the poor woman waved the food away, still keeping one 
Land resolutely over her eyes. " Xo— no I" she said faintly, 
" no — no !" 

Her husband lifted the plate softly from her lap : she started, 
looked eagerly aronnd, and sunk back in her chair with a hys- 
terical laugh. 

" The strawberries 1 the strawberries, Benjajnin ! Only 
think, if Julia could not sell the strawberries she will eat them, 
you know, all — all. Only think what a feast the child wiD 
have when she has all those strawberries I Bring back tiie 
meat ; what will she care for that V 

The old man brought back the plate, but with a sorrowful 
look. He remembered that the strawberries entrusted to his 
grandcbild were the property of another ; but he coold not find 
the heart to surest this to the poor famished creature before 
him, and he rejoiced at the brief delusion that wonid induce her 
to eat the little that was left. With martyr-like stoicism he 
stifled his own craving hanger, and sat by while his wife d&- 
voured the remainder of the precious store. 

" And you have had none," she said, with a piteous look of 
self-reproach, when her own sharp want was somewhat ap- 
peased. 

" Oh, I can wiit for Julia and the strawberries " 

"And if that should fail answered the poor wife filled with 
remorse at her selfishncf oi what she began to condemn as 
fiui^h, "if anythmg should have hippencd you may pawn or 
sell the quilt to morrow— I will say nothm^ against it — not a 
word. It was used for the hist time when — when she was a 
baby, and— 

"And we have staned and 'offered rather th'jn part with 
it 1" cried thfe old man movmg gloomily up and down the room, 
" while sbe — " 

"Is dead and buried, I am afraid," said the woman, inter- 
rupting him. 
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"No," answered tlie old man, solemnly, "or we should not 
bave been left behind. It is not for nothing, wife, that jou 
and I, and her child too, have starFed and pined, and jirayud 
in this cellar. God has an end to aecomplfeh, aud we are lii.s 
instruments ; how, I cannot tcIL It is dark, as yet ; bat all in 
His good time. His work will be done. Lee us be patient." 

"Patient!" said the old woman, dolefully; "I haven't 
strength to be anything but patient." 

"She will yet retara to ns — our beantifnl prodigal — our fost 
child," continued the old man, lifting his meek eyes lieavenwaxd 
"We have waited long ; but the time will come." 

" If I could ouly think so," said the woman, shaking her head 
drearily — "If I could but think so 1" 

"I know it," said the old man, lifting his clasped hands 
apward, while his face glowed with the holy faith that was in 
him ; " God has filled my soul with this belief. It has given 
me life when food was wanting. It grows stronger with each 
breath that I draw. The time will come when I shall be called 
to redeem our child, eren to the laying down of life, it may be. 
I sometimes had a thought, wife, that her regeneration will be 
thus aocomplisbed." 

" How ? What do yon mean to say, husband ?" 

"How, I cannot tell that; bat the God of heaven will, in 
His own good time. Let us wait and watch." 

" Oh ! if she cornea at last, I could be so patient 1 But think 
of the years that are gone, and no news, not a word. While 
we have suffered so much, every month, more and more — ah, 
husband, how can I be patient?" 

"Wait," said the old man, solemnly ; "keep still while God 
does his work. We know that our child has committed a great 
sin ; but she was good once, and — " 

" Oh, how kind, how good she was I I think she was more 
like an angel than any thing on earth, till he, came." 

" Hush I When he is mentioned, bitter wrath rises in my 
bosom ; I cannot crush it out — I cannot pray it out. God help 
me I Oh, my God, help me to hear this one name with charity." 
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" Benjamin— my Iinsband I" cried the old woman, regarding 
the strong anguish in his face with affright, as his apliftcd bands 
shook in their tight grip on each other, and his whole frame 
began to tremble. 

He did not heed her pathetic cry, but sat down again by the 
hearth, and with a thin hand pressed Lard upon e&ch knee, bunt 
forward, gazii^ into the smouldering fire, gloomy and silent. 
The old woman stole one hand over his and pressed it gently. 
It returned no answering token of her sympathy, bat still rigidly 
held its grasp on his knee. 

Again she touched his hand, and the loved name, that had 
been so siveet to her in youth, filled his ear with p3i,hetic ten- 
derness, 

"Benjamin I" 

He lifted his head, looked earnestly in her fat.?, and then 
sunk slowly to his knees. "With his locked hands pressed down 
upon the hearth, and his head bent low like one preparing to 
cast off a heavy weight, he broke forth in a prayer of such stem, 
passionate entreaty, that the very storm seemed to pause and lis- 
ten to the outbreak of a soul more impetuous than itself, Sever 
in God's holiest temple has the altar been sanctifiid by a prayer, 
more fail of majestic eloquence, than that which rose from the 
l(farth of the miserable cellar that night. The old man truly 
wrestled with the angels, and called for help against his own rebel- 
lious nature, till his forehead was beaded with drops of anguish, 
and every word seemed to burn and quiver like fire upon his 
meagre lips. 

She, in her weaker and more timid nature, fell down by his 
side, pouring faint ejaculations and low moans into the cur- 
rent of his eloquence. But while be prayed for strength to 
endure, for divine light by which he could tread on beneath the 
burden of life, she now and then broke forth into a moaning 
cry, which was, 

" Bread ! bread ! oh God, give ns this day our daily bread !" 

All at once, in the midst of his pleading, the old man's voice 
broke ; a glorious smjle spread over his features, and dropping 
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Ma forehead between both hands, he murmurod in the fulness of 
a heart snddeuiy dolnged with iove, 

"Oh, my God, I thank thee, thou haat indeed rendered me 
worthy to redeem our child I" 

Then he arose feebly from hia knees, and sat down with her 
withered hand in his, and gazed tranquilly on the sparks of fire 
that shot, at intervals, through the black shaving aalics. 

" Wife," he said, and his Toice was so changed from its sharp 
accents, that she lifted her eyes to his in wonder; "wife, yon 
may speak of him now, God has given me strength ; I can hear 
it without a vengeful wish." 

"Bnt I don't want to mention his name.I didn't mean to do 
it, then," answered tlic wife with a shudder. 

"Yon see," rejoined Father Warren, with a grave, sweet 
smile, "You see, wife, how loi^ the Lord has been chastening 
us before he would drive the fiend from my heart. How coald 
I expect God to make me the instrument to save our child while 
this hate of her husband lay coiled up like a viper in my bosom V 

"And did yon hate him so terribly?" she asked, not able to 
comprehend the strength of a nature iiko his, 

"Hatel" exclaimed the old man, "did you not see how 1 
toiled and wrestled to cast that hate out from my soul ?" 

"Yes, I saw," answered the wife, timidly, and they snot into 
silence. Thus minutes stole on ; the rain came down more furi- 
ously ; the winds shook the loose window panes, and the fire 
grow fainter and fainter, only shedding a smoky gloom over 
those two pale faces. 

All at once there came ft faint noise in the area—the moist 
plash of a footstep mingled with the sound of falling rain. 
Then the outer door opened, admitting a gush of dump wind 
into the hall that forced back the door of the basement, and 
there stood little Julia Warren, panting for breath, but full of 
wild and beautiful animation. The rain was dripping from her 
hood, and down the heavy braids of her hair, and her little feef 
left a wet print on the floor at every step. 

The old man started np, and flung some fresh fnel on the fire. 
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■which instantly filled the basement with a brilliant tint transi- 
tory light. There she etood, that brave little girl, dripping 
with wet, and deluged with sudden light. Her cheeks were all 
in a glow, warm and wet, like roses in a storm. Her eyes were 
absolately star-like in their brilliancy, and her voice broke 
through the room in a joyful gush that made everything cheer- 
ful again, 

"Did you thJuk I was lost, grandpa, or drowned in the rain 
— don't it pour, though ? Here, grandma, come help me with 
the basket. Stop, till I light a candle, though." 

The child knelt down in her dripping garments to ignite the 
candle, which she had taken somewhere from the depths of her 
basket. But her little hands shook, and the flame seemed to 
dance before her ; she really could not hold the candle still enough 
for her purpose, that little form thrilled and shook so with her 
innocent joy, 

" Here, grandpa, you try," she said, surrendsring the candle, 
while her laugh filled the room like the carol of birds, when all 
the trees are in blossom, "I never shall make it out ; but don't 
think, now, that I am shivering with the wet, or tired out — 
don't think anything till I have told you all about it. Tliere, 
now, we have a light ; come, come I" 

• The little girl dragged her basket to the hearth, and no fairy, 
telling down gold and rubies to a favorite, ever looked more 
lovely. Down by the basket the old grandparents fell upon 
their knees — one holding the light — the other crying like a 
child. 

" See, grandpa, see ; a beef-steak — a great, thick beef-steak, 
and pickles, and bread, and — and — do look, grandmother, this 
paper— what do you think is in it? oh! hal I thought you 
would brighten upl tea, green, tea, and sugar, and — why grand- 
father, is that you crying so 1 Dear, dear, how can you ? 
Don't you see how happy I am? Why, as true as I live, if I 
ain't crying myself all the time 1 Now, ain't it strange; every 
one of us crying, and all for what? I — I believe I shall die, 
I'm sohappyl" 
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The excited little creature dropped the paper of tea from 
her hands, as she uttered these broken words, and flinging her- 
self on the old woman's bosom, clang to her, bathed in tears, 
and shaking like an aapcn leaf, literally strengthless with the joy 
that her coming had brought to that desolate place. 

While her arras were around the poor woman's neek, the 
grandmother kept her eyes fixed upon the basket, and she con- 
trived to break a fragment from one of the loaves it contained, 
and greedily devour it amid those warm caresses. 

Joy is often more restless than grief; Julia van soon on her 
feet again. 

" Tliere, there, grandmother ! just let the bread alone , what 
fe that to the supper we wilt have by-and-bye, I'll get three 
cents' worth of charcoal, and borrow a gridiron, and — and — 
now don't eat any more tiO I come back, because of the 
sapper 1 " 

The little girl darted out of the room as she uttered this last 
iujunetion, and her step was heard like the leap of a fawn, as 
she bounded through the passage. When she returned, the 
larger portion of a loaf had disappeared, and the old couple were 
in each other's arms, while fragments of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing fell from their lips. It was a beautiful picture of the human 
heart, when its holiest and deepest feelings are aroused. Gr^i- 
tude to God and to his creatures shed a touching loveliness 
over it all. 

Julia, with her bright eyes and eager little hands, bustled 
about, quite too happy for a thought of the fatigue she had en- 
dured all the day. She drew forth the little table. She fur- 
bished and brightened up the cups and saucers, and gave an 
extra rub to the iron candlestick, which was, for the first time 
in many a day, warmed up by a tall and snowy candle. The 
scent of the beef-steak as it felt the heat, the warm hiss of the 
tea-kettle, the crackling of the fire, made a cheerful accompani- 
ment to her quick and joyous movements. The cold raiu pat- 
tering without — the light gusts of wind that shook the windows, 
only served to render the comfort within more delightful. 
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" There now," said Julia, wiping the bottom of her broken- 
spouted tea-pot, and placing it upon the table, " there now, all 
is ready !. I'm to pour out the tea, grandpa mast cut the steak, 
and you, grandma — oh, you are company to-night. Come, every 
tiling is warm and nice." 

The old people drew up to the humble board. A moment 
their gray heads were bent, while the girl bowed hei- forehead 
gently downward, and veiled her eyes with their silken lashes, 
as if the joy sparkling there were suddenly clouded by a thought 
of lier own forgetfulness in taking a seat before th^i half- 
breathed blessing was asked. 

But her heart was only subdued for a moment. Directly her 
hands began to flutter about the tea-pot, Uke a pair of humming 
birds, busy with some great, uncouth flower. She poured the 
rich amber stream forth with a dash, and as each lump of sugar 
fell into the cups, her month dimpled into fresh smiles. It was 
quite like a fairy feast to her. Too happy for thoughts of her 
own hunger, she was constantly dropping her knife and fork to 
push the bread to her grandfather, or heap the old grandma's 
plate afresh, and it seemed as if the broken tea-pot was perfectly 
inexhaustible, so constantly did she keep it cii-culating around 
the table. 

" Isn't it nice, grandma, green tea, and such sugar. What, 
grandpa 1 you haven't got through yet ?" she was constantly 
saying, if cither of the old people panaed in the enjoyment of 
their meal, for it seemed to her ai, if snch unusual happiness 
ought to last a long, long time 

' ' Yes," said the old man at length, pushing hack his plate mth 
a pleasant sigh, and more pleasant smile ; "yes, Julia; now let 
us see you eat something, then tell us how all these things came 
about. You must have been very lucky to have earned a meal 
Uke this with one day's work." 

" A meal I" cried the child ; " oh, the supper. Y'ou rdislied 
tli.e supper, grandpa ?" 

" Yes ; you couldn't have guessed how hungry ne wore, or 
how keenly we should have relished anything." 
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" But — but, j'ou are wondering where the next will coma 
from. You thiuk urn Uke a eliild in having spent so much in 
this one famous sujiper." 

" Yes, lite a child, a good, warm-hearted child— who could 
blame jou ?" 

" Blaine !" cried the grandmother, with tears in her eyes ;— 
" blame I God bless her I" 

" Bat then," said the child, shaking her head and forcing back 
a tear that broke through the sunshine in her ejea, " oue should 
not spend everything at once ; grandpa means that, I suppose ?" 

" Xo, no 1" answered the old woman, eagerly, " he docs not 
mean to find the least fault. How should he ?" 

" It wonld have been childish, though ; but perhaps I should 
have done it, who knows ? — one don't stop to think with a bright 
half dollar in one's hand, and a poor old grandfather and grand- 
mother, hungry at home. Bat then look here I" 

The child drew a coin from her bosom, and held it up in the 
candle-light. 

" Gold I" cried the astonished grandfather, absolutely turning 
pale with surprise. 

" A half eagle, a genuine half eagle, as I am alive I" 
exclaimed the old woman, takmg the eoui between her fingers 
and examining it eagerly. 

" Yes, gold — a half eagle," said the exulting child, clasping 
her small hands on the table, " worth five dollars— the old 
woman in the market told me so I— five dollars I only think of 
that I" 

" But you did not earn it," said the old man, gravely. 

" Barn it — oh, no," answered the little girl with a joyous 
laugh, " who ever thought of a little girl like me earning five 
dollars in a day ? Still I don't know. That good woman at 
the market told iiie-to let every one give what he liked for the 
flowers, and so I did. The most beautiful lady you ever set 
eyes on, took a bunch of rose-buds from my basket, and flung 
that money in its pla«c." 

" But who was this lady ? There may be some mistake. 
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She might not have known that it was gold I" said the old nian^ 
reaching over, and taking the half eajjle from his wife 

"i think she knew, indeed I am quite sure she did," 
answered the child, " for ^he looked at the pieee is she took 
it from her purse. She knew whit it was north but I 
didn't." 

" Well, that we may know what to think, teU ns more about 
this woDdcrfn! day," said the old man, still examining the gold 
with an anxious expression of countenance. " Your grand- 
mother has finished her tea, and will listen now." 

Julia was somewhat subdued by her grandfather's grave air ; 
but spite of this, t«ars and smiles struggled in her eyes, and her 
mouth, now tremulous, now dimpling, eouid hardly be trained 
into anything like serious narrative. 

" Well," she said, shaking back the braids of her hair, and 
resolutely folding both hands in her lap. " Very well ; please 
don't ask Sny questions till I have got through, and I'll do my 
best to tell everything just as it happened. You know how I 
went out this morning, about the basket that I got trusted for 
at the grocery, and all that. Well, I went off with the new 
basket on my arm, making believe to myself as bold as a lion. 
Stil! I couldn't but just keep from crying — everything felt so 
strange, and I was frightened too — you don't know how fright- 
ened 1 

" Grandma, I think the babes in the woods must have felt as I 
did, only I had no brother with me, and it is a great deal more 
lonesome to wander through lots of cold looking men and 
aomen that you never saw before, than to be let among the 
green woods, where flowers lie everywhere in the moss, and 
yie trees are all sorts of colors, with birds bopping and 
liiuging about— dear little birds, such as covered the poor 
babea with leaves, and — and — finally grandmother, as I 
was saying, I felt more lonesome and down-hearted than these 
rhitdren could have done, for they had plenty of blackben-ies, you 
know, but I was dreadful hungry — I was indeed, though I would 
not own it to yott ; and then all the windows were full of nice 
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tarts and candies, jast as if the people had put them there to 
soe how bad they could make me feel. Well, I have told you 
about going into the market, and how my heart seemed to get 
colder and colder, till I saw that good woman — that dear, 
blessed woman " 

" God bless her, for that one kind act 1" exclaimed the old 
man, fervently. 

"He vjiU bless her ; be sure of that," chimed in the good 
grandame. 

" I wish yon could have seen her— I only wish you could I" 
cried the child, in her sweet, eager gratitude, "perhaps you will 
some day, who knows ?" 

And in the same sw^et, disjointed language, the child wont 
on relating her adventures along the streets, and on the wharf, 
where for the first time she had seen an ocean steamer. 

When she spoke of the lady and her strange attendant, the 
old people seemed to listen with more absorbing interest. They 
were keenly excited by the ardent admiration expressed by the 
child, yet to themselves even this feeling was altogether unac- 
countable. When the little giri spoke of the strange man whom 
she hafl met on the wharf also, her voice become subdued, and 
there was a half terrified look in her eyes. The singular impres- 
sion which that man had left npon her young spirit seemed to 
haunt it like a fear ; she spoke almost in whispers, and looked 
furtively toward the door, as if afraid of being overheard ; but 
the moment she related how he drove away with his beautiful 
companion, her courage seemed to retnrn, she glanced brightly 
around, and went on with her narrative with renewed spirit. 

"He had just gone," she said, "and I was beginning to look 
around for some way to leave the wharf, when I saw a handker- 
chief lying at my feet. The carriage wheel had ran over it, and 
it was crushed down in the mud. I picked it up, and run after 
the carriage, for the handkerchief was fine as a cobweb, and 
worth ever so much, I dare say.- In and out, through the carts, 
and trunks, and people, I ran with my basket on my arm, and 
the muddy handkerchief in one hand. Twice I saw the carriage, 
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bnt it was too far iihead, and at last I tarncd a corner — I 
lost it there, and stood thinking what I sliould do, when the very 
carriage which I had seen go off with the lady in it, passed by ; 
the lady had stopped for something, I suppose, and that kept 
her back. She was looking from the window that minute. I 
thought perhaps the handkerchief was hers, after all ; so I ran 
off the sidewalk and shook it, that she might take notice. The 
carriage stopped; down came the driver and opened the door, 
and then the lady leaned out, and smiling with a sort of mourn- 
ful smile, said — 

'"Well, my girl, what do you want now?'" 

" I held up the hanilkerchief, but was quite out of breath, and 
couid only say, 'this — this — is it yours, ma'am?' 

"She took the handkerchief, and turned to a corner where a 
name was marked. Then her cheek turned pale as death, and 
her mouth, so fall, so red, grew white. I should have thought 
that she was dying, she fixed her eyes on me so wildly. 

" ' Come in, come in, this instant,' she said, and befope I could 
speak, she caught hold of my arm, and drew me — basket and 
all — into the carriage. The door was shut, and in my fright I 
heard her tell the man to drive fast. I did not speak; ifFseemed 
like dreaming. There sat the lady, so pale, so altered, with the 
handkerchief, all muddy as it was, crushed hard in her white 
hand— sometimes looking with a sort of wild look at me, some- 
times seeming to think of nothing on earth. The carriage went 
faster and faster ; I was frightened and began to cry. She 
looked at me very kindly then, and said — 

" ' Hush, chOd, hush 1 no one will harm you.' Still I could 
not keep from sobbing, for it all seemed very wild and 
strange. 

" Then the carris^e stopped before a greiit stone house, with 
so many long windows, and iron-work fence all before it. A 
good many trees stood around it, aad a row of stone steps went 
np half way from the gate to the front door. The windows of 
the house were painted all sorts of colors, and at one comer 
was a kind of steeple, square at the top and fall of narrow 
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windows, and half covered with a green Tine that crept close 
to the stone-work almost to the top. 

" No one came to the door. The strange man wJio rode with 
the driver let ns in with a key that he had, and everything was 
as still as a meeting-house. When we got inside, the lady took 
my hand and led me into a groat square entry-way, with a 
marble floor checked black and white ; then she led me up a 
great high stair-case, covered from top to bottom with a carpet 
that seemed made of roses and wood-moss. Everything was 
still and half dark, for all the windows were covered deep with 
silk curtains, and it had begun to cloud up out of doors. 

" The lady opened a door, and led me into a room more 
beautiful that anything I ever set my eyes oq. But this was 
dark and dim like the rest. My feet sunk into the carpet, and 
everything I touched seemed made of flowers, the seats were so 
silken and downy. 

" The lady flung oflf her shawl, and sat down upon a little 
sofa covered with blue silk. Slie drew me close to her, and 
tried to smile. 

'" JJow,'she said, 'you must tell me, little girl, exactly where 
you got the handkerchief !' 

" ' I found it — indeed I found it on the wharf,' I said, as well 
as I could, for crying. ' At first I thought it must belong to 
the tall gentleraau, but he drove a;vay so fast ; then I saw your 
carriage, and thought ' 

" Slie stopped me before I could say the rest — her eyes were 
as bright a? diamonds, and her cheeks grew red again. 

" ' The tall gentleman I What tall gentleman T' slie said. 

" I told her about the man with the beautiful lady. Before 
I had done, she let go of my hand and fell back on the sofa ; 
her eyes were shui, but down through the black lashes the 
great tears kept rolling till the silk cushion under her head was 
wet with them. I felt sorry to see her so troubled, and took 
the handkcrcliief from the floor— for it fell from her hand as she 
sunk down. With one corner that the wheel had not touched, 
I tried to n ipo away the tears from her face, but she started up. 
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all in a tremble, and pushed me away ; but not aa if slic were 
angry with me ; only as if she hated the handkerchief to touuli 
lier face, 

" She walked about the room a few times, and tlien seemed 
to get quite natural again. By-and-bye the queer looking man 
came up with a satchel and a silver box, under his arm ; and she 
talked with him in a low voice. He seemed not to like what 
she said ; but she grew positive, and he went out. Then she 
lay down on the sofa again, as if I had not been by ; her two 
hauda were clasped under her head ; she breathed very hard, 
and the tears now and then came in drops down her cheeks. 

" It was getting dark, and I could hear the rain pattering out^ 
side. I spoke softly, and said that I must go ; she did not seem to 
hear ; so I waited and spoke again. Still she took no notice. 
Then I took up my basket and went out. Nobody saw me. The 
great house seemed empty — everything was grand, but so still 
that it made me afraid. Ifothing but the rain dripping from 
the trees made the least noise. All around was a garden, and 
the house stood mostly alone, among the trees on the top of a 
hill and lifted up from the street. I had no idea where I was, 
for it seemed almost like the country, trees all around, and green 
grass and rose bushes growing all about the house ! 

" A long wide street stretched down the hil! toward the city. 
I noticed the street lamp posts standing in a line each side, and 
just followed them till I got into the thick of the lionses once 
more. After this I went up one street and down another, in- 
quiring the way, till after a long, long walk, I got back to the 
market, qnite tired ont and anxious, 

"The good market woman was so pleased to see me again. 
I gave her all my money, and she counted it, and took out pay 
for the flowers and strawberries. There was enough without 
the gold piece ; she would not let me change that, but filled the 
basket with nice things, just to encourage me to work hard ne.xt 
week. There, now, grandfather, I have told you all about this 
wonderful day. Isn't it qnite likea fairy tale?" 

The old man sat gazuig on the sweet and animated face of hia 
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grandchiid; his hands were clasped upon the table, and his aged 
face grew luminous with Cliristian gratitude. Slowly his fore- 
head bent dowaward, and he answered her in the solemn and 
beautiful words of Scripture, " I have been youug, and now I am 
old; jet I have never seen the righteous forsaken, or liis seed 
begging bread." There was pathos and fervency in the old 
man's voice, solemn even as the words it syllabled. The little 
strawberry girl bowed her head with gentle feeling, and the 
grandmother whispered a meek "Amen." 



CHAPTER III. 



Little Julia Warren had given a very correct description of 
the house to which she had been so strangely conveyed. Grand, 
imposing, and unsurpassed for magnificence by anything known 
in our city, it was nevertheless filled with a sort of gorgeous 
gloom that fell like a weight upon the beholder. Most of the 
shutters were closed, and where the glass was not painted, rich 
araperies muffled and tinted the light wherever it penetrated a 
crevice, or struggled through the reversed fold of a blind. 

As you passed through those sumptuous rooms, so vast, so 
still, it seemed like traversing a Bower-garden by the faintest 
starlight; you knew that beautiful objects lay around you on 
every side, without the power of distinguishing them, save in 
shadowy masses. A!l thisindistinctness took a strong hold on the 
iinagiuation, rendered more powerful, perhaps, by the profound 
.3 that reigned in the dweiling. 
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Since the great front door had fallen softly to its latch aft^r 
the little girl left the building, no sound had broken the iutenao 
hush that suiTOunded it. Still the lady, who had ao marvel- 
ously impressed herself upon the heart of that child, lay prone 
upon the couch in her boudoir in the second story. She was 
tbe only living beicg in that whole dwelling, and bat for the 
quick breath that now and then disturbed her bosom, she 
appeared lifeless as the marble Flora that seemed scattering lilies 
over the cushion where she rested. 

After a time the stillness seemed to startle her. She lifted 
her head and looked around the room. 

"Gonel" she said, in a tone of disappointment, which had 
something of impatience in it — "gone!" 

The lady started up, pale and with an imperious motion, as 
one whose faintest wish had seldom been opposed. Siie 
approached a window, and flinging back the curtains of azure 
damask, cast another searching look over the room. But the 
pale, sweet features of the Flora smiling down upon her lilies, 
was the only semblance to a human being that met her eye. 
She dropped the curtain impatiently. The statne seemed mock- 
ing her with its cold, classic smile. It suited her better when 
the wind came with a sweep, dashing the rain-drops fiercely 
against the window. 

The irritation which this sound produced on her nerves seemed 
to animate her with a keen ,wish. to find the child who had dis- 
appeared so noiselessly. She went to the door, traversed the 
hall and the great stair-case ; and her look grew almost wild 
when she foundno signs of the little girl I Two or three times 
she parted her lips, as if to call out ; hut the name that she would 
have uttered clang to her heart, and the parted lips gave forth 
no sound. 

It was strange that a name, buried in her bosom for years, 
unuttered, hidden as the miser hides his gold, at once the joy, 
and agony of his life, shoukiliave sprung to her memory there and 
then ; bnt so it was, and the very attempt to syllable that name 
seemed to freeze up the animation in her face. She grew much 
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paler after that, and her white fingers clung to the silver knob 
like ice as she opened the great hall-door and looked into the 
street. 

The entrance to the mansion was sheltered, and though the 
rain was failing, it had not yet penetrated to the threshold. Up 
and down the broad street no object resembling the strawberry- 
girl could be seen ; and with an air of disappointment, the lady 
was about to close the door, when she saw upon the threshold 
a broken rose-bud, which had evidently fallen from the child's 
basket, and beside it the prints of a little, naked foot left in 
damp tracery on the granite. These footprints descended the 
steiJS, and with a sigh the lady drew back, closing the door 
after her gently as she had opened it. 

She stood awhile musing in the vestibule, theu slowly mount 
ing the stairs, entered the boudoir again. She sat down, bnt it 
was only for a minute ; the solitude of the great house might 
have shaken the nerves of a less delicate woman, now that tlie 
rain was beating against the windows, and the gloom thlckeu- 
mg around her, bat' she seemed quite unconscious of this. Some 
new idea had taken possession of her mind, and it had power to 
arouse her whole being. She paced the room, at first gently, 
then with rapid footsteps, becoming more and more excited each 
moment ; thongh this was only manifested by the brilliancy of 
her eyes, and the breathless eagerness with which she listened 
from time to time. No sound came to her ears, however — no- 
thing but the rain beating, beating, beating against the plate- 

-Tlie lady took out her watch, and a faint, mocking smile stole 
over her lips. It seemed as if she had been expecting the re- 
turn of her servant for hours ; and lo ! only half an hour had 
passed since he went forth. 

" And this," she said, witha gesture and look of self-reproach 
— " this is the patience — this the stoicism which I have attained 
—Heaven help me !" She walked slower then, and at length 
3unk upoa the couch with her eyes closed resolutely, as one who 
forced herself to wait and be still. Thus she remained, perhaps 
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fifteen minntes, and the marble statue smiled upon lier through 
its chill, white flowers. 

She had wrestled with herseif and conquered. So mucli time ! 
Only fifteen minutes, but it seemed an hour. She opened her 
eyes, and there was that smiling face of marble peering down 
into hers ; it seemed as if something human were scanning her 
heart. The fancy troubled her, and she began to walk about 

As the lady was pacing to and fro in her boudoir, her foot 
became entangled in the handkerchief which she had so passion- 
ately wrested from the strawberry -girl, wlieu in her gentle sym- 
pathy the child would hare wiped the tears from her eyes. She 
took the cambric in her hand, not without a simdder ; it might 
be of pain ; it might be that some hidden joy blended itself with 
the emotion ; but with an efi'ort at self-control she turned to a 
corner of the handkerchief, and examined a name written there 
witii attention. 

Again some powerful change of feeling seemed to sweep over 
her ; she folded the handtercliief with care, and went out of 
thcroom still grasping itmherhand Slowly and af Lf mipelled 
agimst lier wishes this singular woman mounted a fligl t of 
serpentine stairs which wound up the tower that Julia lad 
described as a steeple and entered a remote room of the 
dwelling Even heie the same silent splendor the same mngoi 
fieent gloom that peivaded the whole dwelling was darkly via 
ble. Though perfectly alone, carpets thick as forest moss 
muffled her foo^steps, till they gave forth no echo to betray her 
presence. Like a spirit she glided on, and but for her breath- 
ing she might have been taken for something truly supernatural, 
so singular was her pale beauty, so strangely motionless were 
her eyes. 

For a moment the lady paused, as if calling up the locality 
of some object in her mind, then she opened tlie door of a 
small room and entered. 

A wonderful contrast did that little chamber present to the 
splendor through which she had just passed. jS'o half twilight 
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"cigned there ; no gleams of rich coloring awoke the imaginti- 
'Joii ; everything was cliaste and almost severe in its simplicity. 
Ualf a shutter had been left open, and thus a cold light was 
admitted to the chamber, revealmg every object with chilling 
dietiuetness ; — the white walls ; the faded carpet on the floor ; 
and the bed piled high with feathers, and covered with a patch- 
work qnilt pieced from many gorgeously colored prints, now 
comewhat faded and mellowed by ^e. Half adozen stiffmaple 
chairs stood in the room. In one comer was a round mahogany 
stand, polished with age, and between the windows hung a 
looking-glass framed in curled maple. Ko one of these articles 
hore the slightest appearance of recent use, and common-place 
as they would have seemed in another dwelling, in that house 
they looked mysteriously out of keepir.g. 

The lady looked around as she entered the room, and her face 
expressed some new and strong emotion ; bnt she had evidently 
schooled her feelings, and a strong will was there to second every 
mental effort. After one quick survey her eves fell upon the 
carpet. It was an hnmble fabric, such as the New England 
housewives manufacture with their own loomi and spmnmg 
wheels ; stripes of hard, positive colors contiasted i arslily to- 
gether, and even time had failud to mellow them mto harmoi y , 
though faded and dim, they still spread away from thi^ leet 
harsh and disagreeable. Ko indifferent person wonld have 
looked upon that cheerless object twice but it wieratd to iasLi 
natc the gaze of the singular woman, as no artistic combina 
tion of colors could have done. Her eyes grew dim a'; she 
gazed ; her step faltered as she moved across the faded str -pet 
and reaching a chair near the bed, she sunk upon it f ale and 
trembling. The tremor went off after a few minutt-s but htr 
face retained its painful whiteness, and she fell into thouf,ht •jo 
deep that her attitude took the repose of a statue 

Thus an hour went by. The storm hid increased and 
through the vrindow which opened upon a garden might be ^ten 
the dark sway of branches tossed by the roaring nuid, and 
blaclteued with the gathering night. The rain poured down in 
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sheets, and beat npon the spacious roof like the rattle of artil- 
lery. Gloom and commotion reigned around. The very ele- 
ments seemed vexed with new trouhles as that beautiful woman 
entered the room whose humble simplicity seemed so unsuited to 
her. 

Ada s^w nothing of the storm, or if she did, the wildness and 
gloom seemed but a portion of the tumult in her own heart. 
Yet how still and calm she was — that strange being 1 At 
length the chain of iron thought seemed broken ; she turned to- 
ward the bed, laid her hand gently down upon the quilt, and gazed 
at the faded colors till some string in her proud heart gave way, 
and sinking down with her face bnricd in the scant pillows, she 
wept like a child. Every limb in her body began to tremble. 
The bed shook under her, and notwithstanding the stormy ele- 
ments, the noise of iter bitter sobs filled the room. The voice 
of her grief was soon broken by another sound — the sound of 
passionate kisses lavished upon the pillows, the quilt, and the 
homespun linen npon the bed. She looked at them through 
her tears ; she smoothed them out with her trembling hands ; 
she laid her cheek against them lovingly, as a punished child 
will sometimes caress the very garments of a mother whose 
forgiveness it craves ; yet in all this you saw that this strange, 
almost insane excitement was not usual to the woman — that she 
was not one to yield her strength to a light passion ; and this 
made her grief the more touching. You felt that if sach storms 
often swept across her track of life, she did not bow herself to 
them without a fierce straggle. 

She lay upon the be^ weeping and faint with exhausted emo- 
tion, when the sound of a closing door rang through the build- 
ing. This was followed by stumbling footsteps so heavy that 
even the turf-like carpets could not mnffle them. The lady 
started up, listened an instant, and then hurried from the room, 
closing the door carefully after her. It was now almost dark, 
and but for the angular figure and ungainly attitude of the per- 
son she found in her boudoir, she might not have recognized her 
own servant, who stood waiting her approach. 
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" Jacob, you have come — well !" said the lady in a low voice. 
" Yes, and a pretty time I have had of it," said the man, 
drawing hack from the hand which she had almost placed upon 
his arm, and shaking himself with much of the surliucss, and all 
the indifference of a mastiff, till the rain fell in showers from his 
coat. " I am soaking wet, ma'm, and dangerous to come near — 
it might give you a cold." 

"It ia raining then?" said the lady, snbdmng her impa- 
tience. 

" Raining 1 I should think it was, and blowing too. Why, 
don't you hear the wind yelling and tussehng with the trees 
back of the house ?" 

" I have not noticed," answered the lady, mournfully ; " I 
was thinking of other things." 

" Of Mm, I suppose 1" There was something husky in tlie 
man's voice as he spoke, the more remarkable that his strong 
Down East pronunciation was nsually prompt, and clear from 
any signs of feeling. 

" Yes, of him and of them 1 Jacob, this has been a terrible 
day to me." 

" And to me, graeioua knows 1" muttered the man, giving his 
coat another rough shake. 

" Yes, you have been upon your feet all day — ^yon are wet 
through, my kind friend, and all to serve me — I know that it is 
hard 1" 

" Nothing of the sort 1— nothing of the sort 1 Who on earth 
complained, I should like to know ? A little rain, poh 1" 
exclaimed the man, evidently annoyed that his vexation, uttered 
in an under tone, should have reached the lady's ear. 

" No, you never do complain, Jacob ; and yet you have often 
found me an exacting mistress — or friend, I should rather say — 
for it is long since I have considered you as anything else, I 
have often taxed your strength and patience too far I" 

" There it is again I" answered the man, with a sort of rough 
impatience, which, however, had nothing unkind or disrespects 
ful in it — " jist as if I was complaining or discontented— jist as 
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if I wasn't your hheA man— no, servant, that ia the word — to 
.;pTve, wait, tuiid on you ; and hadn't been ever siuce thf day 
—but no matter about tliat— jist now I've been down to"n ;i-; 
you oriitri^d." 

" Well I" 

Oh ! how much of exquisite self-contrt>l was betrayed by tlie 
I'lW, steady tone in which that little word was uttered. 

" Of course," said the man, " I could do nothing without help. 
The little girl's story was enougb to prove that — that he was 
i(i toivn, but it only went so far. She neitlier knew wliich way 
lie drove, or how the coach was numbered ; so it seemed very 
iiincti like searching for a needle in a hay-mow. But y(m wanted 
to know where he was, and I determined to find out. Wal, 
this morning, as we left the steamer, I saw a man in the crowd 
with a great, gilt star on his breast, and as the thing looked 
rather odd for a republican, I asked what it meant. It was a 
policeman ; they have got up a new system here in the city, it 
seems, and from what was said on the wharf, I thought it no 
bad idea to get some of these men to help me to search for Mr. 
Ijoiciister." 

" Hush, hush ; don't speak so loud," said the lady, starting fis 
a name Jier lips had not uttered for years was thus suddenly 
pronounced, 

" I inquired the way, and went to the police office at once : 
it is in the Park, ma'm, under the City Hall. "Wal, there I 
found the chief, a smart, active fellow as I ever set eyes on -, I 
told liiin what brought me there, and who I wanted to find. 
He called a young man from the out room ; wrote on a slip of 
paper , gave it t» the man, and atked me to sit down, Wal, I 
sat do« n, and n e began to talk abont my travels, and things in 
gineral, like old acquaintances, till by-and-bye in came the very 
;)oliceman that I had seen on the wharf, 

"'Mr Johnson,' says the chief, 'a Southern ressel arrived 
to-day at the ^ame wharf where the steamer lies. Did yon 
observe a tall gentlemen with a young !ady on his arm, leave 
tliat \ •,-,f!\r 
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"'Dark hair; large eyes; a black coat?' says tlic man, look 

" ' Exactly,' says I, 

"'Tlio lady beautiful; eyes yon could hardly tell the color of; 
lashes always down; black silk dress; cashmere scarf ; eottage- 
bonnctl' says he, again. 

'" Jist so!' says I. 

"'Yes,' says he to the chief, 'I saw them.' 

'"Where did they go?' qnestioQS the chief. 

"'Hack No. in took three fares from the yessel and steamer, 
one to the City Hall, one to the New York, oue to the Astor. 
This was the second, he went to the Astor.'" 

" And the yoang girl — did she go with him?" cried the lady, 
striving in vain to conceal the keen interest which prompted the 

" That was jnst what the chief asked," was the reply. 

"And the answer — was she with him?" 

" Wal, the chief put that question, ouly a little steadier; and 
the man answered that the young lady " 

"Well." 

"Thut the coachman first took the young lady to a house in 
— -I believe it was Ninth street, or Tenth, or " 

"No matter, so she was not with him," answered the lady, 
drawing a deep breath, while an expression of exquisite relief 
came to her features; "and he is there alone at the Astor House. 
And I in the same city ! Does nothing tell him? — has his heart 
no voice that clamors as mine does? The Astor Eousel Jacob, 
how far is the Astor House from this?" 

"More than a mile— two miles. I don't exactly know how 
far it is." 

"A mile, perhaps two, and that is all that divides us. Oh! 
God, would that it were all!" she cried, suddenly clasping her 
hands with a burst of wild agony. 

Tlie servant man recoiled as he witnessed this biirst of pas- 
Biou, wherefore it were difficult to say; for he remained silent, 
and the twilight had gathered fast and deep in the room, for 
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Beveral minntes no word was spoken between the two persons 
BO nnliks in looka, in mind, in station, and yet linked together 
by a bond of sympathy strong enough to sweep off these ine- 
qualities into the duet. At length the lady lifted her head, 
and looked at the man almost beseechingly through the twi- 
light. 

The storm was stUl fierce. The wind shook and tore through 
the foliage of the trees; and the rain swept by in sheets, now 
and then torn with lightning, and shaken with loud bursts ot 
thunder. 

"The weather is terrible!" said the lady, with a sad, winning 
smile, and with her beautiful eyes bent upon the man. 

He thought that she was terrified by the lightning, and this 
brought his kind nature back again. 

" This — oh 1 this is nothing, madam. Think of the storms 
we used to have in the Alps, and at sea." 

A beautiful brilliancy came into the lady's eyes. 

" True, this is nothing compared to them : and the evening, 
it is not yet entirely dark I" 

" The storm makes it dark — that is all. It isn't far off from 
sun-down by the time I" answered Jacob, taking out an old sil- 
ver wateh, and examining it by the window. 

" Jacob, are you very tired ?" 

"Tired, ma'm I What on earth should make me tired? 
One would think I had been hoeing all day, to hear such 
questions I" 

The lady hesitated. She seemed ashamed to speak again, 
and her'voice faltered as she at length forced herself to say— 

" Then, Jacob, as you are not quite worn out — perhaps you 
wil! get me a carriage — there must be stables in the neigh- 
borhood." 

"A carriage I" answered the man, evidently overwhelmed 
with surprise : " a carriage, madam, to-night, in all this 

" Jacob — Jacob, I must see him — I must see him now, to- 
night — this hour 1 The thought of delay suffocates me — I am 
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not myself — do you not see it ? Al! power over myself is gone. 
Jacob, I must see him now, or die !" 

" But the storm, madam," urged poor Jacob, from some 
cause almost as pale as his mistress. 

" The better — all the better. It gives me courage. How 
can we two meet, save in storm and strife ? I tell you the 
tempest will give me strength." 

" I beg of you, 1- — I " 

" Jacob, be kind — get me the carriage 1" pleaded the lady, 
gently interrupting bun : " ui^e noticing more, I entreat you ; 
bat instead of opposing, help me. Heaven knows, but for you 
I am helpless enough I" 

There was no resisting that voice, the pleading eloquence of 
those eyes. A deep sigh was smothered in that faithful breast, 
and then he went forth perfectly heedless of the rain ; which, to 
do him justice, had never been considered in connection with 
liis own personal comfort. 

He retnrned after a brief absence ; and a dark object before 
the iron gate, over which the rain was dripping in streams, be- 
spoke the success of his errand. The lady had meantime changed 
her dress to one of black silk, perfectly plain, and giving no evi- 
dence of position, by which a stranger might judge to what class 
of society she belonged ; a neat straw bonnet and a shawl com- 
pleted her modest costume. 

" I am ready, waiting 1 " she cried, as Jacob presented him- 
self at the door, and drawing down her veil that he might not 
see all that was written in her face, she passed him and went 
forth. 

But Jacob caught one glance of that countenance with all its 
eloquent feeling, for a small lamp had been lighted in the bou- 
doir during hia absence ; and -that look was enough. He 
followed her in silence. 
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CHAPTER lY. 



, when thought and br 



Alone in one of the most sumptuous c!iam!>ers of the Astor 
House, sat the man who had made an impression so powerful 
upon httle Julia Warren that morning. Though the chill of 
that stormy night penetrated even the massive walls of the 
hotel, it had no power to throw a shadow upon the comforts 
with which this man had found means to surround himself. A 
fire blazed in the grate, shedding a glow i^n the rug where 
his feet were planted, till the embroidered slippers (iat encased 
them seemed buried in a bed of forest moss. 

The curtains were drawn close, and the whole room had an 
air of suugness and seclusion seldom found at a hot«l. Here 
stood an open dressing-case of ebony, with its gold mounted 
and glittering equipments exposed; there wKs a trsFelling desk 
of ebony, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, pp^-tinted and glitter- 
ing like gems in the uncertain light. Upon the mantel-piece 
stood a small picture-frame, carved to a perfect net-work, and ap- 
parently of pure gold, circling the miniature of a female, so exqui- 
sitely paint«d, so beautiful in itself, that the heart warmed to a 
glow while gazing upon it. It was a portrait of the very 
girl whom Julia had seen supported by that man's arm in the 
morning — new and fresh was every tint upon the ivory, Alas 1 
no female face ever had time to grow shadowy and mellow in 
that little frame ; with almost every change of the moon som6 
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new lieatt was circled by the glittering net-work — and this spoke 
eloquently of one dark trait in the character of the man, 

He sat before the fire, leaning ba«k in his cusliioued easy- 
chair, now glancing with an indolent smile at the picture — now 
leaning toward a Email table at bis elbow, and helping himself 
to the fragments of some tiny game-birds from a plate where sev- 
eral werS lying, all somewhat mutilated, as if lie bad tried each 
without perfectly satisfying his fastidious afifietite. Variona 
foreign condiments, and several flasksof wine stood on the table, 
with rich ebiaaand glasses of unequal sliape and variously tin- 
ted. For at the hotel this man was known to be as fastidious 
in his taste as in his appetite ; with him the appointments of a 
meal were equally important with tiie viands. 

Ko lights were in the town, save two wax tapers in small 
•fiandle-sticks of frosted silver, which, with various articles <rf 
plate upon the table, composed a portion of his travelling loxu- 
ries. If we have dwelt long npon these small objects, it is be 
cause they bespdte the character of the man better than any 
philosophical analysis of which we are capable, and from a feel- 
ing of reluctance to come in contact with the hard and selfish, 
even in imagination. 

Oh 1 if the pen were only called upon to describe the pure 
and the gwod, what a pleasant task might be this of authorship; 
but while human Ufe is made up of thft-evil mtd the good, in 
order to be true, there must be many dark shadows in every 
picture of life as it exists now, and has existed from the begin- 
ning of the world. In humanity, as in nature herself, there is 
midnight darkness contrasting with the bright and pure sun- 
There was nothing about the person of Leicester that should 
make the task of describing him an unpleasant one. He had 
reached the middle age, at least was fast approaching it : and 
on a close scrutiny, his features gave indication of more advan- 
ced years than the truth would justify ; for his life had been ono 
that seldom leaves the brow smooth, or the mouth perfectly 
flexible. Still to a casual observer, Leicester was a uoble- 
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looking and elegant man. The dark gloss and luxuriance of 
his hair was in nothing iTopaircd by the few threads of silver 
that begun to make themselves visible ; his forehead was high, 
broad and white ; his teeth perfect, and though the lips were 
somewhat heayy, the smile that at rare intervals stole over 
them was fntl of wily fascination, wicked, but indescribably allur- 
ing. That smile had won many a new face to the little frame 
from which poor Florence Craft seemed to gaze apon him with 
mournful tenderness. 

As lie looked upward it deepened, spread and quivered about 
his mouth, that subtle and icfataating smile. There was some- 
thing of tenderness, something of indolent scorn blended with 
it then, for his eyea were lifted to that beautiful face gazing 
upon him so immovably from the ivory. He caught the mourn- 
ful expression, cast, perhaps, by the position of the candles, 
and it was this that gave a new character to his anile. lie 
stretched himself languidly back in his chair, clasped both 
Jiands behind his head, and still gazed upward with half closed 
eyes. 

This change of position loosened the heavy cord of silk with 
which a dressing-gown, lined with crimson velvet, and of a rich 
cashmere pattern, had been girded to his waist, thus ozposing 
the majestic proportions of a person strong, sinewy and fuU of 
flexible vigor. His pest was off, and the play of his heart 
might have been counted through the fine and plaited linen 
tliat covered his bosom. Something more than the rise and 
fall of a base heart, had that loosened cord exposed. Protrud- 
ing from an inner pocket of his dressing-gown the inlaid butt 
of a revolver was just Tisible. 

Thus snrrounded by luxuries, with a weapon of death close 
to his heart, William Leicester sat gazing with half-shut eyes 
upon the mute shadow that returned his look with such mourn- 
ful intensity. At length the smile upon his Kp gave place to 
words full of meaning, treacherous and more carcleaaly cruel 
than the smile had foreshadowed. 

"Oh! Flor, Flor," he said, " your time will soon come. This 
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excessive deTotion — this wild love — ^it tires one, child — joq are 
anskilfol, Flor — a little spice of the evil-one — a storm of anger — 
now a dash of indifference — anything but this eternal tender- 
ness. It gets to be a bore at last, Flor, indeed it does." 

And Leicester waved his head at the picture, smiling gently 
all the time. Then he unsealed one of the wine-fiasks, filled a 
glass and'lifted it to his mouth. After tasting the wine with a 
soft, oily smaek of the lips, and allowing a few drops to flow 
down his throat, he put aside the glass with a look of disgust, 
and leaning forward, rang the bell. 

Before his Land left the bell-tassel, a servant was at the door, 
not in answer to his summons, but with information that a car- 
riage had stopped at the private entrance, and that some one 
within wished to speat with him. 

Leicester seemed annoyed. He drew the cords of his dress- 
ing-gown, and stood np. 

" Who is in the carriage ? What does he seem like, John ?" 

The mulatto smiled till his teeth glistened in the candle- 
light. 

" Why don't you speak, fellow ?" 

The waiter cast a shy glance toward the picture on the 
mantel-piece, and his teeth shone again. 

"The night is dark as pitch, sir ; I couldn't see a yard from 
the door ; bnt I heard a voice. It wasn't a man's voice." 

"A woman I — ^in all this storm too. Surely she cannot have 
been so wild," cried Leicester, casting aside his dressing-gown, 
and hurriedly replacing it with garments more befitting the night, 
" Gto, John, and say that I will be down presently, and listen 
as you give the message ; try and get a glimpse of the lady." 

John disappeared, and threaded his way to the entrance with 
wondcrfnl alacrity. A man stood upon the steps, apparently 
indifferent to the rain that heat in his face. By changing his 
position he might have avoided half the violence of each new 
gust, bnt ho seemed to feel a sort of pleasure in braving it, for 
a stcrri pallor lay upon the face thus steadily turned to the 
storm. 
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ITiis was the man who had first spoken to the servant, but 
instead of addressing liim, John was passing to the carriage, 
intent on learning something of its inmate. But as he went 
down the steps a strong grasp was fixed on his arm, and he 
found himself anddenly wheeled, face to face, with the powerful 
man upon the njiper flag. 

" Where are yon going?" 

There was something in the man's voice that made the mu- 
latto shake. 

"I was going to the carriage, sir, with Mr. Leicester's mes- 
sage to the — the " Here Johu began to stammer, for he 

felt the grasp Upon his arm tighten like a vice. 

"I sent for Mr. Leicester to come down; give ine his 
answer!" 

"Yes — yea, sir, certainly. Mr. Leicester will be down in a 
minute," stammered John, shaking the rain from his garmcntB, 
and drawing back to the doorway. the moment he was released, 
bnt casting a furtive glance into the darkness, anxious, if pos- 
sible, to learn something of the person in the carriage. 

That moment, as if to reward his vigilance, the carriage win- 
dow was let down, and by the faint light that struggled from 
the lanterns, the mulatto saw a white hand thrust forth ; and a 
face of which he could distinguish 'nothing, save that it was 
very pale, and lighted by a pair of large eyes fearfully brilliant, 
gleamed on him through the Olnminated mist. 

"What is it? Will he not come? Open the door — open 
the door," cried a voice that rang even through his inertheart. 

It was a female's voice, full and clear, bat evidently escited 
to an unnaturaJ tone by some powerful feeling. 

Again the mulatto attempted to reach the carriage. 

" Madam— Mr. Leicester will " 

Before the sentence was half uttered, the mulatto found him 
self reeling back against the door, and the man who hurled 
him there, darted down the steps. 

" Shut the window — sit further back, for gracious' sake." 

" Is he coming? Is he here?" was the wild rejoinder. 
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" He is coming; bat do be more patient." 

" I will — I will !" cried tiie lady, aad without another word 
she drew back into the darkness. 

Meanwhile the mulatto found his way back to the chamber, 
where Mr. Leicester was waiting with no little impatience. 
The very imperfect report which he was enabled to give, relieyed 
Leicester from his first apprehension, and escited a wild spirit 
of adventure in its place. 

" Who in the name of Heaven can it be?" broke from him as 
he was looking for his hat. "The face, John, you saw the 
face, ha I" 

"Only something white, sir, and the eyes — -such eje% lai^c 
and shining — a great deal brighter than the lamp, that was 
half put out by the rami" 

" It cannot be Florence, that is certain," muttered Leiceuter, 
as he took up his dressing gown from the floor and transferred 
the revolver to an inner pocket of his coat — "some old tor^ 
ment, perhaps, or a new one Well, I'm ready " 

Leicester found the carnage at the entrance, its outlines-only 
defined in the surrounding darkness by the pale glimmer of a 
lamp, whose companion had been eitingnishcd by the rain 
Upon the steps, but lower down, and close by the carnage, 
stood the immovable figure of that self constituted sentinel As 
Leicester presented himself, on the steps above, this man threw 
open the carriage door, bnt kept his lace turned away even 
from the half dying lamp light 

Leicester saw that he wis expected to enter, but though 
bold, he was a cautious man, and for a moment held b^ck w ith 
a hand upon his revolver 

" Step in — step m, sir," said the man who still held the door, 
" the rain will wet you to the skin. ' 

" Who wishes to see me? — what do you desire?" said Leices- 
ter, with one foot on the steps. " I was informed that a iady 
waited. Is she within the carriage?" 

A faint exclamation broke from the carriage, as the sound of 
his voice penetrated there. 
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"Step in, sir, at once, if you would be safe!" was the stern 
answer. 

"I am always safe," was tlie haughty reply, and Leicester 
toached his aide pocket significautly, 

" Yon are safe here. Indeed, indeed you arpi" cried a sweet 
and tremulous voice from the carriage. " Iq Heaven's name, 
step in, it is but a woman." 

He was ashamed of the hesitation that might have heea 
misunderstood for cowardice, and sprang into the vehicle. The 
door was instantly closed; another form sprang up through the 
darkness and placed itself by the driver. The carriage dashed 
off at a rapid pace, for, drenched in that pitiless rain, both 
horses and driver were impatient to be housed for the night. 

Within the carriage all was profound darkness. Leicester 
had placed himself in a corner of the back seat. He felt that 
some one was by his side shrinking back as if in terror or greatly 
agitated. It was a female, he knew by the rustling of a silk 
dress — by the quick respiration — by the sort of thrill that seeuied 
to agitate the being so mysteriously brought in contact with 
him. Hisownsensations were strange and inexplicable; accus- 
tomed to adventure, and living in intrigue of one kind or another 
continually, he entered into this strai^e scene with absolute 
trepidation. The voice that had invited him into the carriage 
was so clear, so thrillingly plaintive, that it had stirred the veiy 
core of his heart like an old memory of yumth, planted when 
that heart had not lost all feeling. 

He rode on then in silence, disturbed as he had not been for 
many a day, and full of confused thooght. His hearing seemed 
unusually acute. Notwithstauding the rain that beat noisily 
on the roof, the grinding wheels, and loud, splashing tread of 
the horses, he could hear the unequal breath of iiis companion 
with startling distinctness. Nay, it seemed to him as if the very 
heating of a heart all in tumult reached his ear also : but it was 
not so. That which he fancied to be the voice of another soul, 
was a powerful intuition knocking at his own heart. 

Leicester had not attempted to speak; his usual cool self-posse? 
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won was lost. His audacious spirit seemed shamed down id 
that unknown presence. Bat this was not a state of tilings that 
could exist long with a man so bold and so nnprincipled. After 
the carriage had daslied on, perhaps tea minutes, he thought 
how singular this Bilence most appear, and became ashamed of 
it. Even in the darkness he smiled in self derision ; a lady had 
called at his hotel— had taken him almost per force into her 
carriage — was he to sit there like a great school-boy, without 
one gallant word, or one effort to obtain a glimpse at the face 
of his captor ? He almost laughed as this thought of his late 
awkward confasion presented itself. All his andacity returned, 
and with a tone of half jeering gallantry he drew closer to the 

" Sweet stranger," he said, " this seems a cold reception for 
your captive. If one consents to be taken prisoner on a stormy 
night like this, surely he may expect at least a civil word." 

He had drawn close to the lady, her hand lay in his cold as 
ice. Her breath floated over his cheek — that, too, seemed 
chilly, but familiar as the scent of- a flower beloved in child- 
hood. There was something in the breath that brought that 
strange sensation to his heart again. He was silent — the gal- 
lant words seemed freeang in his throat. The hand clawed in 
Ills gren narmer, and began to tiemble like a half frozen bird 
takmg life from the humane bosom that has given it shelter. 
Aj,ain he spoke, but the jcenag tone had left his voice. He 
felt to his innermost soul that this was no common adventure, 
that the woman by his side hid some deeper motive than idle 
romance or ephemeral pa^iion for what she was doing. 

" Lady," he said, in a tone harmonious with gentle respect, 
"at least tell me nhy I am thus summoned forth. Let me 
hear that voice again, though in thi-> darkness to see your face 
IS impos'.ible It seemed to mc that jour voice was familiar. 
If it so ' Have we ever met bcfoie ?" 

The lady turned her head and it seemed that she made an 
effort to speak ; but a low murmur only met his ear, followed 
by a sob, as if she was gasping for words. 
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With the insidious tenderness which made this man so danger- 
ous, he threw his arm gently aronnd the strangely agitated 
woman, not in a way to arouse her apprehensions had she been 
the most fastidious being on earth, but respectfully, as if he felt 
that she required support. She was trembling from head to 
foot. He uttered a few soothing words, and bending down, 
kissed her forehead. Then her head fell upon his shoulder, and 
she burst into a passion of tears. Her being seemed shaken to 
its yery centre ; she mnrmured amid her tears soft words too 
low for him to hear. Her hand wove itself around his tighter 
and more passionately ; she clung to him like a deserted child 
restored to its mother's bosom. 

Libertine as he was, Leicester could not misunderstand, the 
agitation that overwhelmed the stranger. It aroused all the 
keeping TUtuaMe — ^ fee fii'ifi imagma'iiim di "ma oatme ; uu- 
principled he certainly wag,, but not altogether without feeling, 
Snrptise, graMei Tamlj, naj, some -mjslAiiotiS iiA-Qenee rf 
which he was unaware, held the deep evil of his nature in abey- 
ance. Strange as this woman's conduct had been, wild, incom- 
prehensible as it certainly was, he could not think entirely ill of 
iier. He would have laughed at another man in his place, had 
he cntirtained a doubt of her utter worthlessness ; but there she 
lay against his heart, and spite of that, spite of a nature always 
ready to see the dark side of humanity, he could not force 
himself to treat her with disrespect. After all, there must have 
been some few sparks of goodness in that man's heart, or he could 
not so well liaye comprehended the better feelings of another. 

Slie lay thus weeping and passive, circled by his arm ; her 
tears seemed very sweet and blissful. Now and then she drew 
a deep, tremulous sigh, but no words w«re littered. At length 
he broke the spell that controlled her with a question. 

"Will joa not tell me now, why yon came for me, and your 
name ? If not that, say where we have ever met before ?" 

She released herself gently from his arm at these words, and 
drew back to a corner of the seat. He had aroused her from 
the sweetest bliss ever known to a human heart. This one mo 
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raeDfc of delusion was followed iij a memory of who slie was, and 
why she aonght him, so bitter and sljarp that it chilled hor 
through and througli. There wa*; no danger that he could 
recognize her voice then, even if he had known it before. 
Nothing could be more faint and changed than the tone in 
which she answered — 

I 1 tt! t y h li knew II 
H w Uh 1 w [ t w dl m h t t t 1 

th ff t w th tl d d 1 1 t I ! t d 

L w t d th tl St g d t m ght t k 

Ti h t I J- d 1 f m 1 g b Id fe b t th 

tl ai 1 t th t kj d I th TO gl y 

d p Ip bl th th IT 1 m d b f th m d th t 11 

L t Id di t g 1 H t 1 11 d w ted 

Tl d ] d th d wh th f m 1 

td wdpibtwh dp 1 

Ithl dfwl dhdht b Id thy 

w nia h b d 1 by th atn d h th m 

The man to whom she had spoken closed the door and seemed 
to mount a flight of steps. Then followed the sound of an 
opening door, and after that a gleam of light now and then 
broke through a chink in that black mass, up and np, till far 
over head it gleamed through the blinds of a window, revealmg 
the easement and nothing more. 

Again the carriage door was opened. The lady arose and 
was lifted out. Leicester followed, and without a word they 
both went through an iron gate and mounted the granite steps 
of a dwelling. The outer door stood open, and, taking his hand, 
she led him through the profound darkness of what appeared to 
be a spacious vestibule. Then they ascended a flight of stairs 
winding up and up, as if confined within a tower ; a door was 
opened, and Leicester found himself in a small chamber, furnished 
after a fashion common to country villages in New England, but 
BO unusual in a large city that it made him start. 

We need not describe this chamber, for it is one with 
which the reader is already acquainted. The woman who now 
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stood upon the faded carpet, over which the rain dripped from 
her cloak, had visited it before that day. 

One tiling seemed strange and out of keeping. A small lamp 
that stood upon the bureau was of silver, graceful in form, and 
ornamented with a wreath of flowers chased in frosted silver, and 
raised from the surface after a fashion peculiar to the best ar- 
tists of Europe. Leicester was a connoisseur in things of this 
kind, and his keen eye instantly detected the incongruity between 
this expensive article and the cheap adornments of the room. 

" Some waiting maid or governess," he thought, with a senaar 
tion of angry scorn, for Leicester was fastidious even in his vices. 
" Some waiting-maid or governess who has borrowed the lamp 
from her mistress' drawing-table ; faith I the affair is getting 
ridicnlous I" 

When Leicester turned to look upon his companion, all the 
arrogant contempt which this thought had given to his face stil! 
remained there. But the lady could not have seen it distinctly; 
she had thrown off her cloak, and stood with her veil of black 
lace, so heavily embroidered that no feature conld be recognized 
through it, grasped in her hand, as if reluctant to fling it aside. 
She evidently trembled from head to foot ; and even throngli 
the heavy folds of her veil, he felt the thrilling intensity of the 
gaze she fixed upon him. 

The look of scornful disappointment left his face ; there was 
sometliiug imposing in the presence of this strange being that 
crushed his suspicions and his sneers at once. Enough of per- 
sonal beauty was revealed in the superb proportions of her form 
to make him more anxious for a view of her face. IIo advanced 
toward her eagerly, but still throwing an expression of tender 
respect into his look and manner. They stood face to face — she 
lifted her veil. 

He started, and a look of bewilderment came upon his face. 
Those features wore familiar, so familiar that every nerve in his 
strong frame seemed to quiver under the partial recognition. 
She saw that he did not fully recognize her, and flinging away 
both shawl and bonnet, stood before Jiim. 
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He kniiVf her' then ! You could see it in the look of keen 
surprise — in the color as it crept from his lips— in the ashy pallor 
of his cheek. It was not often that this strong man was taken 
by surprise. His self-possession was marvellous at all times ; but 
now, eyeu the lady herself did not seem more profoundly agi- 
tat«d. She was the first to speak. Her voice was clear and 
full of sweetness. 

"You know me, 'WillLam ?" 

"YesI" he said, after a brief struggle, and drawing a deep 
breath — "yes." 

She looked at hira her large eyes grew misty with tender- 
ne and \et tt ere wis i prjud reserve about Ler as if she 
wittd for him to say more &he was keeuly hurt that he 
answered her only mth that brief yes." 

It IS many ytars =mce we met she said at length, and in 
a low voice 

Ici many yeara w^& his coll reply; "I thoug. t yon 
dcid 

And mtuned lor mel Oh I Leicester, for the' love of 
Heaven say that 1 was mourned when you thought me deS.dl" 

Leicester smiled — oh that cruel smile 1 It pierced that proud 
woman s heart I ke the sting of a venomous insect, she seemed 
withered by it influence He was gratified, gratified that his 
smile could still make that haughty being cower and tremble. 
He was rapidly gaining command over hin^clf. Quick in asso- 
ciation of ideas, even while he was smiling he had began to cal- 
culate. Selfish; haughty, cruel, with a heart fearful in the might 
of its passion, yet seldom gaining mastery over nerves that 
seemed spun from steel, even at this trying moment he could 
reason and plan. That power seldom left him, With all his 
evil might, he was cautions. R'ow he resolved to learn more, 
and deal warily as he learned. 

"And if I did mourn, of what avail was it, Ada?" He 
uttered the name ou purpose, knowing that, unless she wero 
marvellously changed, it would stir her heart to yield more cer- 
tain signs of his power. He was not mistaken. She moved a 
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step toward him as he uttered the name in the sweet, olden 
tone that slept ever in her heart. The tears swelled to her 
eyes — she half extended her arms. 

Again he was pleased. The chain of his power had not been 
severed. Years might have rusted but not broken it — thus he 
calculated, for he could reason now before that beautiful, 
passionate being, coldly as a mathematician in his closet. 
The dismay of her first presence disappeared with the 
moment. 

"Oh I had I but known it! Had Ibnt dreamed that jou cared 
for me in the icasti" cried the poor lady, falling into one of the 
hard chairs, and [vessing a hand to her forehead. 

"What then, Ada — what then?" 

He took her hand in his; she lifted her eyes — a flood of 
monrnful tenderness clouded them. 

"Wiat then, Wilhani?" 

"T IB, what then? How would any knowledge of my feelings 
have affected your destiny?" 

"How? Did I not love — ^worship— idolize? Oh! Heavens, 
how I did love you, William!" 

Her hands were clasped passionately r a glorious light broke 
through the mist of her unshed tears. 

"But yon abandoned me I" 

" Abandoned y(m — oh, William 1" 

"Well, we will not recriminate — ^letus leave the past for p 
moment. It haS not been so pleasant that we should wisli to 
dwell upon it." 

"Pleasant! oh 1 what a bitter, bitter past it has been to 

" But the present. If you and I can talk of anything, it 
must be that. Where have you been so many years ?" 

" You know — ^you know — why ask the cruel question ?" she 
answered. 

"True, we were not to speak of the past." 

" And yet it must be before we part," she said, gently, " else, 
how can we understand the present ?" 
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" True enough ; perhaps it is as well to swallow the dose at 
once, as we shall probably never meet again." 

She cast npon him a wild upbraiding look. The speech was 
intended to wound her, and it did— that man was not content 
with making victims, he loved to tease and torture them. He 
eat down in one of the maple chairs, and drew it nearer to lier. 

" Now," he said, " tel! me ail your history since we parted — 
yonr motive for coming here." 

She lifted her eyes to his, and smiled with mournful bitter- 
ness ; the task that she had imposed upon herself was a terri- 
ble one. She had resolved to open her heart, to tell the whole 
harrowing, mournful truth, but her courage died in his pres- 
ence. She could not force her lips to speak all. 

He smiled ; the torture that she was suffering pleased him 
—for, as I have said, he loved to play witli his victims, and the 
anguish of shame which she endured had something novel and 
exciting in it. For some time he would not aid her, even by a 
question, but he really wished to learn a portion of her history, 
for during the last three years he had lost all trace of her, and 
there might be something in the events of those three years to 
affect his interest. It was his policy, however, to appear igno- 
rant of aU that had transpired. 

Bat she was silent ; her ideas seemed paralyzed. How many 
times she had fancied ttiis meeting— with what eloquence she 
had pleaded to him — how plausible were the excuses that arose 
in her mind — and now where had they fled? The very power 
of speech seemed abandoning her. She almost longed for 
some taunting word, another cold sneer — at least they would 
have stung her into eloquence — but that doll, quiet silence 
chained up her faculties. She sat gazing on the floor, mute 
and pale ; and he remained in his seat coldly regarding her. 

At length the stillnes grew irksome to him. 

" I am waiting patiently, Ada; waiting to hear why you aban- 
doned your husband I" 

She started ; her eye kindled, and the fiery blood flashed in- 
to her cheek. 
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" I did not abandon my husband. He left me." 
" For a journey, but for a journey 1" was the calm reply. 
" Yes, such journeys as you had taken before, and with a like 
motive, leaving me young, penniless, beset with temptation, tor- 
tured with jealousy. On that very journey you had a compan- 

She looked at him as if eager even then, against her own 
positive knowledge, to hear a denial of her accusations ; but hi 
ouly smiled, and murmured softly — 

" Yes, yes, I remember. It was a pleasant journey." 

" It drove me wild — I was not myself — suspicions, snch sus- 
picions haunted me. I thought— I believed, nay, believe now 
that you wished me to go^that you longed to get rid of me — 
nay, that you encouraged — I cannot frame words for the thought 
even now. lie had lent you money, large sums — William, 
■William, in the name of Heaven, tell me that it was not for this 
1 was left alone in debt and helpless. Say that you did not 
yourself tlirust me iuto that terrible temptation 1" 

She laid her hand upon his arm and grasped it hard ; 
her eyes searched his to the soul. He smiled— her hand 
dropped — her countenance fell — and oh 1 such bitter disappoint- 
ment broke through her voice. 

" It has been the vulture preying on my heart ever since. A 
word would have torn it away, but you will not take the trouble 
even to deceive me. You smile, only smile I" 

" I only smile at the absurdity of your suspicion," 

She looked up eagerly, but with doubt in her face. She 
panted to believe him, but lacked the necessary faith. 

"laskedAim to deny this on his death-bed, and he could not I" 

"Then he is dead," was the quick rejoinder. " He wdeadl" 

" Yes, he is dead," she answered in a low voice. 

" And the daughter, his heiress ?" 

" She too is dead !" 

He longed to aak another question. His eyes absolutely 
gleamed with eagerness, but his self-eontrol was wonderful. A 
direct question might expose the unutterable meanness of his 
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means. 

" And you staid by liim to the last V 

She turned upon him a sharp and penetrating looli. He felt 
the whole force of her glance, and assumed an expression well 
calculated to deceive a much less excitable observer. 

"I tiiought," he said, "that you had been living in retire- 
ment. That you left the noblo villain without public disgrace. 
It was a great satisfaction for mo to know this." 

" I did leave him, I did live in retirement, toiled for my own 
bread ; by wrestling with poverty I strove to win back some 
portion of content." 

" Yet you were with him when he died !" 

" It was a mournful death-bed — he sent for me, and I went. 
Oh I it was a mournful death-bed I" 

Tears rolled down her cheeks; she covered her face with both 
hands. 

" I had been the governess of his daughter — her nurse in the 
last sickness." 

"And you lived apart, alone — you and this daughter." 

" She died in Florence. We were alone. She was sent home 
for burial." 

"And to be a governess to* this young lady you abandoned 
your own child — only to be governess. Can you say to me, 
Ada, that it was only to be a governess to this young lady?" 

There was feeling in his voice, something of stern dignity— 
perhaps at the moment he did feel — she thought so, and it 
gave her hope. 

She had not removed her hands ; they still covered her face, 
and a faint murmur only broke through the fingers— -ohi what 
cowards siu raakes of usl That poor woman dared not tell tho 
truth — she shrunk from uttering a positive falsehood, hence tho 
humiliating murmur that stole from her pallid lips — the sicken- 
ing shudder that ran through her frame. 

" Yon do not answer," said the husband, for Leicester wai 
her husband — " yon do not answer." 
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She had gathered conrage enough to utter the falsehood, 
and dropping her hands, rephed ia a firm voice, disagreeably 
firm, for the lie cost her proud spirit a terrible effort, aud she 
could not utter it naturally aa he would have done. 

" Yes, I can answer. It waa to be the young lady's gov- 
erness that I went — only to be her governess 1 — penniless, aban- 
doned, what eiae could I do V 

He did not believe her. In his soul he knew that she was 
not speaking the truth ; but there was something yet to learn, 
and in the end it might be policy to feign a belief which he could 
not feel. 

" So after wasting youth and talent on his daagliter-— paling 
yOTir beauty over her death-bed and his— this pitiful man could 
leave yon to poverty and toil. Did he expect that I would 
receive you again after that suspicious desertion f" 

" Xo, 110. The wild thought waa mine — you once loved me, 
William I" 

The tears were swelling in her eyes again ; few men could 
have resisted the look of those eyes, the sweet pleading of her 
voice — for the contrast with her nsua! imperious pride had 
something very touching in it, 

" You were very beautiful then," he said — " very beautiful." 

"And am I so much changed?" she answered, with a smile 
of gentle sweetness. 

In his secret heart he thought the splendid creature hand- 
somer than ever. If the freshness of youth was gone, there was 
grace, maturity, intellect, everything requisite to the perfection 
of womanhood, in exchange for the one lost attraction. 

It was a part of Leicester's policy to please her until he had 
mastered all the facts of her position ; so he spoke for once sin- 
cerely, and in the rich tones that he knew so well how to modu- 
late, he told how superbly her beauty had ripened with time. 
She blushed like a girl. He could feel even that hc» hand was 
glowing with the exquisite pleasure given by his praise. But 
he had a point to gain — all her loveliness was nothing to liim, 
unless it could be made subservient to his interest. What waa 
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hor present coudition ? — had she obtained wealth abroad f— oi 
could she insanely fancy that he would receiye her penniless ? 
This was the point that he wialied to arrive at, but so far ahu 
had evaded it as if uuconsciousiy. 

He look-id aroand the room, hoping to draw some conclnsion 
by the objects it contaiued. The scrutiny was followed by » 
faint start of surprise ; the hard carpet, the bnrean, the bed 
all were familiar. They had been the little " setting out" thai 
his wife had received from her parents in New England. How 
came they there, so well kept, so neatly arranged in thai 
high chamber ! Was she a governess in some wealthy house' 
hold, funiisJung her own room with the humble articles that had 
once been their own household goods? He glanced at her 
dress. It was simple and entirely without ornament ; this only 
strengthened the conclusion to which he was fast arriving. He re- 
membered the marble vestibule through which they had reached 
the staircase, the caution used in admitting him to the house. 
The liackney-coach, every thing gave proof that she would be an 
incumbrance to him. She saw that lie was regarding the patch- 
work c|mlt that covered the bed ; the tears began to fall from 
her eyes. 

"Do you remember, William, we used it first when our dar- 
ling was a baby f Have you ever seen her since — since ?" 

He dropped her hand and stood up. His whole manner 
changed. 

" Do not mention her, wretched, unnatural mother— is she 
not impoverished, abandoned ? Can you make atonement for 
this ?" 

" Xo, no, I never hoped it — I feel keenly as yoa can liow im- 
possible it is. Oh, that I had the power 1" 

These words were enough ; be had arrived at the certainty 
that she was penniless. 

" Now let this scene have an end. It can do no good for ua 
to meet again, or to dwell upon things that are uuchaiigeahle. 
You have sought this interview, and it is over. It must never 
iie repeated." 
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She started up and gazed at him in wild surprise. 

" You do not mean it," slie faltered, making an ciFort to 
Bmile away her terror — -"your looks but a moment since — your 
words. Ton have not bo trifled with me, William I" 

He was gone — she followed him to the door — her voice died 
away— she staggered back with a faint wail, and fell senseless 
across the bed. 



CHAPTER V. 



Jacob stood upon the steps of that tal! mansion, till his mis- 
tress disappeared in the darkness that filled it. His eyes fol- 
lowed her with an Intense gaze, as if the fire smouldering at his 
heart could empower his vision to penetrate the black night 
that seemed to engulf her, together with the man to whose 
hand she was clinging. The rain was pouring around him. The 
wini^ sweeping through the drops, lulled a little, but were still 
violent. He stood motionless in the midst, allowing both rain 
and wind to beat against him without a thonght. He was list 
ening for another sound of their footsteps, from the marble 
floor, and seemed paralyzed upon the great stone flags, over 
which the water was dripping. 

The carriage wheels grinding upon the pavement, as the coach 
man attempted to turn his vehicle, aroused Jacob from his ab- 
straction. He turned, and running down the steps, caught one 
of the horses by the bit. 

" Not yet — yon will be wanted again !" he shouted. 

" Wanted or not, I am going home," answered the driver" 
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graffly ; " aa for sitting before any lady's door on a night liko 
this, nobody knows how long— I won't, and wouldn't for twice 
the money you'll pay me." 

Jacob backed the horses, till one of the carriage wheels 
struck the cnrbstone. 

" There," he Kwd resolutely, " get inside if yoa are afraid of 
the raiu ; bat as for driving away, that's out of the question t" 

" We'll see, that's all," shouted the driver, ^ving his dripping 
reins a shake. 

" Stop," said Jacob, springing up on one of the fore-wheels, 
and thrusting a silver dollar into the man's hand, " This is for 
yourself, beside the regular pay I Will that satisfy you for now 
waiting ?" 

" I shouldn't wonder," answered the man, with a broad grin, 
thrusting the coin into the depths of a pocket that seemed 
unfathomable, " that's an argument to reconcile one to cold 
water : because, do you mind, there's a prospect of something 
stronger after it. Hallo, what are you about there i" 

" Only looking to the lamp," answered Jacob, holding the 
little glass door open as he spoke. 

" But it's out I" 

" So it is 1" answered Jacob, dismounting from the wheel. 

" And what's worse, there isn't a lamp left burning in the 
neighborhood to light up by 1" muttered the driver, peering dfe- 
contentedly into the darkness. 

"Exactly !" was the terse rejoinder. 

" I shall break my neck, and smash, the carriage." 

" Keep cool — keep cool," said Jacob, " and when we get 
safely back t« the Astor, there'll be another dollar to pay for 
the mending — do you hear ?" 

" Of course I do I" answered the man, with a cbuckle, and 
gathering himself up in his overcoat like a turtle in its shell, he 
cowered down in his seat quite contented to be drenched at that 
price to any possible extent. 

Relieved from all anxiety regardinjf the carriage, Jacob fell 
back into the state from which this little contention had, for 
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the moment, diverted him. He looked upward — far, in a gable 
overhead a single beam of light quivered and broke amid the 
raia-drops — it entered his heart like a poignard. 

What was he saying to her 7— was he harsh ?— -or worse, oh, 
a thoasand times worse, eould that light be gleaming upon their 
reconciliation ? Jacob writhed with the thought ; he tried to be 
calm ; to quench the fire that broke np from the depths of hia 
heart. His nature stroug, and but slowly excited, grew ungov- 
ernable when fully aroused. Never till that hour had Lis imagi- 
nation been so glowing, so terribly awake. A thousand fears 
flashed athwart his usually cool brain. Alone, in that great, 
^ent house, with a man like Leicester, was she safe ? — his mis- 
tress—was she ? This thought — the latest and least selfish — 
goaded him to action. 

lie strode hurriedly np the steps, crossed the Testibnlo and 
groped his way up through the darkness till he reached the attic. 
A single ray of Kght penetrating a key-hole, guided him to the 
door of that singular chamber. He drew close and listened, 
unconscious of the act, for Ins anxiety had become intense, and 
Jacob thought of no forms then. 

The rain beating upon the roof overpowered all other sounds ; 
but now and then a murmur reached his ear, broken, but familiar 
as the pulses of his own heart. This was followed by tones that 
brought iis teeth sharply together. They might be mellowed 
by distance, but to him they seemed soft and persuasive to a 
degree of fascination. He could not endnre them ; they glided 
through his heart like serpents distilling poison from every coil. 
He laid his hand upon the latch, hesitated, and turning away, 
crept through the darkness, ashamed of what he had done. He 
an eaves-dropper, and with her, his mistress 1 He paused on the 
top of the winding staircase beyond ear-shot, but with his eyes 
fixed upon that ray of light, humbled and ci'ushed in spirit, for 
he had awoke as from a dream, and found himself listening. 
There the poor man sat down pale and faint with self-reproach. 

Poor Jacob ; his punishment was terrible ! Minute after 
minute crept by, and each second seemed an hour. Some- 
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times he sat with both hands clasped over hie face, and both 
linees pressed hard by his elbows. Then he wonld stand up in 
the darkness quiet as a atatne ; not a munnnr could possibly 
reach his ear from the room. Still he held his breath, and 
bent forward like one listening. Cruel anxiety forced the posi- 
tion upon, him, but it could not impel him one step nearer the 
door. 

He was standing thus, bending forward with his eyes, as it 
were, devouring the little gleam of light that fell so tranquilly 
through the key-hole, when the door was suddenly opened and 
Lei<«ster came out. With tlie abrnpt burst of light rushed a 
cry, wild and quivering with anguish. Jacob sprang forward, 
tcized Leicester by the arm, and after one or two fraitless 
efforts — ^for every word choked liim as it rose — he said — 

" Have you killed her? Is it murder ?" 

" A fit of hysterics, friend, nothing more I" was the cool 
reply. 

Jacob strode into the chamber. His mistress lay prone upon 
the bed, lier face pale as death, and a faint convulsion stirring 
her limbs. 

He bent over her, and gently put the hair back from her 
temples with his great, awkward hand. 

" She is not dead, nor hurt !" he murmured, and though his 
face expressed profound compassion, a gleam of wild joy 
broke through it all. " His scorn has wounded her, not his 
hand." 

Still the poor lady remained insensible. There was a faint 
quivering of the eyelids, but no other appearance of life, Jacob 
looked around for some means of restoration, but none were 
there. He flung up the window, and dashing open a shutter, 
held out his palm. It was soon full of water-drops, and with 
these he bathed her forehead and her pale moath, while a gust 
of rain swept through the open sash. This aroused her ; a shud- 
der crept through her limbs, and her eyes opened. Jaeob was 
bending over her tenderly, as a mother watches her child. 

She saw who it was, and rising feebly to her elbow, put him 
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back with one hand, while her eyes wandered eagcrij around the 
room. 

"Where — where is he?" she questioned; "oh, Jacob, call 
him back." 

" Jfo !" answered the servant, firmly, notwithstanding that his 
voice shook — " no, I will not call him back 1 To-morrow you 
would not thank me for doing it I" 

She turned her head upon the pillow, and dosing her eyes, 
murmured — 

" Lea¥e me then — leave me !" 

Jacob closed the window, and folding the quilt softly over her, 
went out. He had half descended the coil of steps, when avoico 
from below arrested his attention. 

" Here yet 1" he muttered, springing down into the darkness, 
and like a wild beast guided by the instinct of his passion, he 
seized Leicester by the arm. 

" Softly, softly, friend," exclaimed that gentleman, with a low 
calm intonation, though one hand was upon his revolver all the 
time. " Oblige me by relaxing your hand just the least in the 
world ; my arm is tender as a lady's, and your fingers seem made 
of iron." 

"We grasp rattlesnakes hard when we do touch tiiera,' 
muttered Jacob, fiercely, " and close to the throat, it strangles 
back the poison." 

" Never touch a rattlesnato at all, friend, it is a desperate 
business, I assure yon ; they are beautiful reptiles, but rather 
dangerous to play with. Oh, I am glad that your fingers relax, 
it would have been unpleasant to shoot a fellow creature here 
in the dark, and with a gentle lady close by." 

" Would it ?" muttered .Jacob, between his teeth. 

The answer was a hght laugh, that sounded strangely in that 
silent dwelling. 

" Your hand once more, friend ; after all, this darkness 
makes me quite dependent on your guidance," said the voice 

There was a fierce struggle in Jacob's bosom ; but at last his 
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hand was stretclied forth and clasped with the soft, white fingers 
whose bare touch filled his soul with loathing. 

"This way— I will lead jou safely I" 

" Why, how you tremble, friend — not with fear, I hope." 

"lio, with hate 1" were the words that sprang to the honest 
lips of Jacob Strong ; bnt he conquered the impulse to utter 
them, and only answered — " I'm not afraid I" 

" Faith, but it requires courage to grope one's way through 
all this darkness — every step pata our necks in danger." 

Jacob made no obgerration ; he Iiad reached the lower hall, 
and moved rapidly across "the tessellated floor toward the front 
entrance. The moment they gamed the open air, Jacob wrenched 
his hand from the other's grasp, and hurrying down the steps, 
opened the carriage door. The rain prevented any further 
questioning on the part of Leicester, and he took hia seat in 
silence. 

Jacob climbed up to tiie driver's seat, and took possession of 
the reins. The man submitted quietly, glad to gather hunself 
closer in his overcoat. A single crack of the whip, and oiF 
went the dripping horses, plunging furiously onward through 
the darkness, winding round whole blocks of buildings, donbEng 
corners, and crossing one street half a dozen times, till it would 
have puzzled a man in broad dayUght to gness where he was 
going, or whence he came. At length the carriage dashed 
into Broadway, and downward to the Astor House. 

The coachman kept his seat, and Jacob once more let down 
the Carriage steps. The drive had given him time for deUbera- 
tion. Ho was no longer a slave to the rage that au hour 
before seemed to overpower his strength — rage that had chang- 
ed Ills voice, and even his nsual habits of language, 

" Come in — come in I" said Leicester, as he ran up the steps 
" I wish to ask a question or two." 

Jacob made no answer, but followed in a heavy iudifferent 
manner. All his faculties were now under control, and he was 
prepared to act any part that might present itself 
Leicester paused in the lobby, and turning round, cast a 
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glance over Jacob's person. It was the first time he had ob- 
tained a full ¥iew of those harsh features. Leicester was per- 
plesed. Was this the man who had guided him through the 
dark passages of the mansion-house, or was it only the coach- 
man r The profound darkness had prevented him seeing that 
another person occupied the driver's seat when he left the car- 
riage ; and Jacob's air was so like a brother of the whip, 
that it pnzzlcd even his acute penetration. The voice — Lei- 
cester had a fanltless ear, and was certain that in the speech he 
should detect the man. He spoke, therefore, in a quiet, cora- 
moa way, and took out his purse. 

" How much am I to pay yoa, my fine fellow?" 

" What you please. The lady paid, but then it's a wet night, 
aud " 

" Yes, yes, will that do ?" cried Leicester, drawing forth a 
piece of silver. The voice satisfied him that it was the coach- 
man only. The former tone had been quick, peremptory, and 
inspired with passion ; now it was calm, drawlirtg, and marked 
with something of a Down-East twang. Nothing could have 
been more unlike than that voice then, and an hour before. 

Jacob took the money, and moving toward the light, exam- 
ined it closely. 

" Thank you, ar ; I suppose it's a genuine half dollar," ho 
said, turning away with the business-like air he had so well as- 
sumed. 

Leicester laughed — "Of course it is— -but stop a moment, 
and tell me — ^if it is within the limits of your geographical 
knowledge— where I have been travelling to night ?" 

"Sirl" "answered Jacob, turning back with a perplexed 
look. 

" Where have I been ? What number and street was it to 
which yon drove me ?" 

"The street. Wal, I reckon it was nigh upon Twenty 
Eighth street, sir." 

" And the number ?" 

" It isn't numbered just there, sir, I believe." 
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" But JOB know the house ?" 

" Yes, sir, that is, I suppose I know it. The man told me 
when to stop, so I didn't look particularly myself." 

"The man, what was he, a servant or a gentleman?" 

" Now raly, sir, in a country where all are free and equal, iu 
is dreadful difftcult to tell which is which sometimes. He act- 
ed like a hired man to the lady, and like a gentleman to me, 
that is in the way of renunciation !" 

" Renunciation — -remuneration, you mean !" 

" Wal, yea, maby I do I" answered Jawb, shaking the rain 
from his hat, " one word is jest as good as t'other, I calculate, 
so long as both on 'em arc about the same length." 

" So you could find the house again ?" persisted Leicester, 
intent upon gaining some information regarding his late adven- 
ture. 

" Wa!, I guess so." 

" Very well — -come here to-morrow, and I will employ you 
again." 

"Thank yon, sir I" 

" Stop a moment, leave me your card — the number of yonr 
hack, and " 

A look of profound horror came over Jacob's face. " Cards, 
sir, I never touched, the things in my hull hfc." 

Leicester laughed. 

" I mean the tickets you give to travellers, that fhey may 
know where to got a carriage." 

Jacob begau to search his pockets with great fervor, but in 
vain, as the reader may well suppose. 

" Wal, now, did you ever — I hain't got the least sign of one 
about me." 

" No matter, tell me your iramber, that will do I" 

The first combination of figures tiiat entered Jacob's head, 
was ^ven with a quiet simplicity that left no suspicion of their 
tratlifulueas. 

" Very woll-— come to-morrow, say at two o'clock." 

Jacob made an awkward bow. In truth, with his loose 
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joints and ungainly figure, this was never a very difficult 
exploit. 

" A minute more. Should jou kiiow that lady again ?" 

" Should I know her I" almost broke from Jacob's lips ; 
but he forced back the exclamation, and though his frame trem- 
bled at the mention of his mistress, he answered naturally as 
before. 

" Wal, it was dark, but I guess that ftice ain't one to forget 
easy." 

"Ton may he sent for again, perhaps, by the same person." 

" Jest as likely as not I" 

"Tou seem a shrewd, sensible fellow, friend I" 

" Wal, yes, our folks used to say I was a cute chap." 

" And pick up a little information about almost everybody, 1 
dare say 1" 

" Sartamly, I am generally considered purty wide awake !" 

" Very well, just keep an eye on tbia lady — make a little 
inquiry in the shops and groceries about the neighborhood— -I 
should like to learn more about her. Ton understand I" 

Jacob nodded his head. 

" Toa shall be well paid for the trouble — remember that !" 

"Jest so I" was the composed answer. 

"Very well, call to-morrow — the man will bring you to my 
rooms," said Leicester, turning away. 

" I will," muttered Jacob, in a voice so changed, that Lei- 
cester's suspicions must have retamed, had it reached his ear. 

The nest moment the fictitious driver came rashiugdowu the 
Astor House steps. He dashed the silver impetuously upon the 
pavement, and plunged into the carriage. 

" Drive up the Fifth avenue, till I tell you to stop and let 
me out," he shouted to the coachman ; then sinking back in tha 
seat and knitting his great hands hard together, he muttered 
through his teeth — "the villain! — oh the villain, how cool, 
how etarnally cool he was I" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEMPTEB AXD THE TEMPTED 
Tbe serpent, CDilfd witliln ths grsal, 



Leicebteb went to hk room hnmrning a tune aa be moved along 
the passages. Soft and low the murmurs feU from his lips, lite 
the Bnppressed cooing of a bird. Now and then be paused to 
trnsh the moisture from his coat. Once he fell into thought, and 
stood for more than a miuute with his eyes bent upon the floor, 
One of those lone wanderers in hotels, that sit up to help o£f 
early travellers, happened to pass just then, and interrupted his 
reverie. 

" Oh, is it yoa Jim," said Leicester, starting, " I hope there is 
8 fire still in my room." 

" Yes, sir, I jiist looked in to see if the young gentleman was 
comfortable," answered the roan. 

"What youi^ gentleman, Jim 1" 

"Why, one thatcalledjnstafter yoa went out, BU-. I told him 
you left no word, and might be in any minute, so he has beea 
waiting ever since." 

This information seemed to disturb Leicester, but he cheeked 
a visible impulse to speak again, and moved on. 

Leicester found in his chamber a youi^ man, or rather lad, 
for the intruder did not seem to be more than nineteen. His 
complexion was fair as an infant's, and silky as an infant's were 
the masses of chestnut curls, rich with a tinge of gold, that lay 
npon his white forehead. The boy was sound asleep in the 
lai^e, easy chair. One cheek lay against the crimson dressing- 
gown, which Leicester had flung across the back of this chair on 
going out. Tlic other was warmed to a rich rose tint by the 
heat. His lips, red and lustrous as over-ripe cherries, were 
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jnsl parted, till the faintest gleam of his teeth became viaihle. 
The !ad was tall for his age, and every limb waa rounded 
almoat to a tone of feminine sjmmetrj. ' His hands, snowy, 
somewhat large, and dimpled at the joints, lay on his chest m- 
dolently, as if they had been clasped and were falling apart in 
his slumber, while each elbow fell against, rather than rested 
npon the arms of his seat. 

An air of Toluptuoua quiet hung about the boy. Wine gleam- 
ed redly in the half filled glasses, fragments of Leicester's sup- 
per were scattered about, and all the rich tints that filled the room 
floated around him, like the atmosphere in a warmly toned pic- 
ture. Leicester observed this, as he entered the room, and, 
with the feelii^s of an artist, changed one of the candies, that 
its beams might fall more directly on the boy's face, and fling a 
deeper shadow in the backgroand. 

The deep, sweet slumber of youth possessed the boy, and even 
the increased %ht did not arouse him ; be only stretched him- 
self more indolently, and, while one of his hands fell down, began 
to breathe deep and freely again. The motion loosened several 
folds of the dressing-gown, adding a more picturesque effect to 
the position. 

Leicester smiled, and leaning against the mantel-piece, began 
to study the effect quietly ; for he was one of tJiose men whose 
refinement in selfishness, forbade the abridgment of a pleasur- 
able sensation, however ill-timed it might be. The boy smiled 
in his sleep. He was evidently dreaming, and the glow that 
spread over his cheek grew richer, as if the slumbering thought 
was a joyous one. 

Leicester's brow darkened. There was something in that soft 
sleep, m the warm smile, that seemed to awake memories of his 
own yonth. He gazed on, but his eye grew vicious in its ex 
prossiou, as if he were beginning to loathe the youth for the inno- 
cence of his look. Again the boy moved and muttered in his 
sleep— something about a picture; Leicester heard it, and laugh- 
ed softly. 
At another time, Leicester would not have hesitated to arouse 
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tho joutb, for it was deep in tlie n'tj^ht, and lie was not one to 
break hia own rest for the convenience of another ; but he had 
been greatly excited, notwithstanding that cool exterior. Old 
memories were stirred up in his heart — pure as some mcmoriea 
of youth ever must be, even though breaking through a natare 
vile as his — like watcr-liUes dragged up from the depths of a 
dark pool. Those memories disturbed the very dregs of his 
heart, and wheQ thus disturbed, some pure waters gushed up, 
mmgled with much that was black and bitter. He had no in- 
clination for sleep, none for solitude, and with his whole being 
thus aronsed, anything which promised to occi^y thought, with- 
out touching upon feeling, was a relief. 

It would not do. Tiie exquisite tasfs, the intease love of 
artistieal effect that brightened his nature, could not long rob 
his spirit of those thoughts that found in everything a stimulus 
In vain he strove to confine himself to simple admiration, as he 
gazed upon each new posture assumed by the sleeping boy. Hia 
own youth rose before him in the presence of youth asleep. 
He made a powerful effort at self-control. He said to his thought, 
so far ehalt thou go and no farther. But the light which gleamed 
across the throat of tliat sleepiug boy, exposed by the low col- 
lar and simple black ribbon, was something far more intense 
than the beams of a wasen eandle. Spite of himself, it i!lu- 
rainated the many dark places in his own soul, and forced him 
to see that which existed there. 

Thus he fell into a reverie, dark and sombre, from which he 
awoke at length with a, profound sigh. The boy still smiled in 
his sleep. Leicester could no longer endure this blooming hu- 
man life, so close to him, and yet so uueonseious. He laid hia 
hand on the youth's shoulder and aroused him. 

" Hobert I" 

"Ha 1 Mr. Leicester^ — is it you?" cried the hoy starting up 
and opening a pair of large gray eyes to their fullest extent. — 
" Realiy, I must have been asleep in your chair, and dreaming 
too. It was not the wine, upon my honor. I only drank half a 
glass." 
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" Aud BO jou were drcammg ?" said Leicester, with a sort 
of uiiilly sadness. " Tlie vision aeerned a very pleasant one !" 

Tiie lad glajiced at tlie miniature on the mantel-piece, aud liia 
eyes flaslied under tlieir long lashea. 

" Tlie last object I sawwas that," he said. "It haunted mc, 
I suppose." 

" You tbink it pretty, then ?" was the quiet rejoindnr- 

" Pretty 1 beautiful I I dreamed she was with me in one of 
those far off isles of the ocean, wliich Tom Mooro talks about. 
Such fruit, ripe, luscious, aud bursting with fragrance — flowers 
moist with dew, and fairly dripping with sunshine — grass upcm 
the baaks softer than moss, and greener tlian emerald — water 
so pure, leaping " 

" It was a pleasant dream, no doubt," said Leicester, quietly 
interrupting the lad. 

" Pleasant-^t waa Heavenly, That lovely creature, so bright, 

"Doyouknowhowlateitis ?" said Leicester, seating himself 
in the easy chair, and bringing the boy down from hie fancies 
with the most ruthless coldness. 

" No, really. I had been waiting some time, that is certain. 
Then the dream — ^but one never guesses at the length of time 

" It ia near one o'clock 1" 

" Aud you are sleepy— wish me away — well, good bye then 1" 

"No ; but I wish to talk of something beside childisli vis- 
ions !" 

" Childish !" The boy's cheek reddened. 

" Well, youthful, tlien ; that is the term, I believe. Now tell 
me what you have been doing. How do you like the counting- 

" Oh, very well. I'm sure it seems impossible to thank you 
euongli for getting me in." 

" Has the firm raised your salary yet ?" 
" No — I have not ventured to mention it." 
" You have won confidence, I trust " 
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"I hare tried my best to deserve it," answered the boy mod- 
estly. 

Leicester frowDcd. Tlie frank honesty of this speech seemed 
to displease him. 

" 'Ihey are begiiming to trust yon in things of importance— 
with the bank business, perhaps V 

" Yes, sometimes I" 

" Tliat looks very well, and your writing — I hope you havff 
attended to the lessons I gave you. Witliout faultless penman 
ship, a clerk is always at disadvantage." 

" I think you will not be displeased with my progress, dr." 

" I am glad of it. It would grieve me, Robert, should you 
fall short in aujthing, after the recommendation I procured for 
your employers." 

" I never will, sir, depend upon it — I never will if study and 
hard work will sustain me," answered the youth, earnestly. 

" I do uot doubt it. How tell me about your companions, 
yoor amusements." 

" Amusements, sir, how can I afford them ?" 

" Certainly the salary is too small 1" 

" I did not complain. In fact, I suppose it is large enough for 
the services 1" 

" Still you work all the time t" 

" Of coarse I do 1" 

" And those who receive twice — nay, three times your salary 
do no more." 

"That is true," answered the boy, thoughtfully, " but then I 
am so young 1" 

" But you have more abilities thaii many of those above yoa 
who are far better paid." 

" Do you think so — really think so, Mr. Leicester V said the 
youth, blushing with honest pleasnre. 

" I never say what I do not think I" answered the crafty man 
with qniet dignity, and keeping his eyes fixed upon the boy, for 
he wsa reading every impulse of that warm yomig heart. " You 
have ibilities of a high order, industry, talent, everything 
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requisite for success— bu.t remcinber, Robert, the reward for those 
quaKties comes slowly as society is regulated, and sometimes 
Qever comes at all. The rich blockhead often runs far in ad 
Vance of the poor genius." 

The youth looked grave. A spirit of discontent was creeping 
into his heart. " I thonght that with integrity and close appli- 
cation, I should be sure to succeed like others," he said, " but I 
Buppose poverty will stand in the way. Strange that I did not 
see that before." 

" See what, Robert ?" 

" Why, that starting poor I am only the more likely to be 
kept in poverty. I remember now one of our clerks, no older 
than I am, was promoted only last week. His father was a rieli 
man, and it was whispered that he would sometime be a junior 
partner in the concern." 

" Ton see, then, what money can do." 

" Well, after all, my good old aunt has money, more than 
people ima^ne, I dare say 1" cried the boy, brightening up. 

" What, the old lady in the market E Take my advice, Rob- 
ert, and never mention her." 

" And why not ?" questioned the boy 

" Eccause sellmg turnips and cabbage sprouts might not be 
considered the most aristocratic way of making money among 
your fellow clerks ' 

The boy changed countenance ; his eye kindled and his lip 
began to curve. 

" I shall never be ashamed of my aunt, sir. She is a good, 
generous woman " 

" Ko doubt, no doubt. Go and proclaim her good qualities 
among jour companions, and see the result. For my part, I 
think the state of society which makes any honest occupation a 
cause of reproach, is to be condemned by all honorable men. 
But you and I, Robert, cannot hope to change the present order 
of things, and without the power to remedy we have only to 
submit. So take my advice and never talk of that fine old 
hackhter-woman among your fellow clerks." 
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Robert was silent. He stood gazing upon tlie floor, iiis 
sheets liot with wounded feeling, and his eyes half full of tears. 
When ' e spoke again there was trouble in hia voice. 

" TLank you for the advice, Mr. Leicester, though I must say 
it seems rather cold-hearted. I will go how ; excuse me for 
keeping you Tip so late." 

" You need not go on that account," said Leicester, " I am 
not certain of going to sleep at all before morning 1" 

" And I," said Robert, with a faint smile, " somehow thia 
conversation makes me restless. That Eweet dream from which 
you aroused me, will not be likely to come bi*ck again to- 
night I" 

Robert glanced at the miniature as he spoke, and a glow of 
admiration kindled the mist still hanging about liis eyes. 

" Perhaps," said Leicester, quietly, and with his keen glance 
fixed upon the boy, " perhaps I may introduce you to her some 
day," 

" To her," cried the youth. " Alive 1 is there any being like 
that alive ?" 

His face was in a glow, and a bright smile flashed over it 
Nothing couid have been more beautiful than the boy that 
moment. 

Leicester regarded him with a faint smiie. Like a chemist, 
he was experimenting upon the beautiful nature before him, 
and like a chemist he watched the slow, subtle poison that ho 
had administered. 

" Alive and breathing, Robert ; the picture does not quite 
equal her in some things. It is a littie too sad. The quick 
sparkle of her more joyous look no artist can embody. But 
you shall see her." 

" I shall see her," muttered Robert, turning his eyes from 
the miniature. "What if my dream were to prove correct ?" 

" What— the lone island, the flowers, the magical fruit I" 
said Leicester with a soft laugh that had a mocking tone in 
it. 

" That was not all my dream. It seemed to me that she 
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was in trouble, and in all her beauty and her grief, became my 
guardian angel." 

"Yon could Eot select anything more lovely for the office, I 
assure you," answered Leicester, 

" She must be good as she is beautiful," answered the boy, 
turning an earnest glance on his companion ; for witbont know- 
ing it, his sensitive nature had been stung by the sarcasm lurk- 
ing beneath the soft tones in which Leicester had spoken. 

"At your age, all women are angels," was the rejoinder. 

"And at yours, what are they then?" questioned the lad. 

"Women I" answered Leicester with a scornful curve of the 
lip, and a depth of sarcasm in his voice, that made the youth 
shrink. 

The arch hypocrite saw the impression his unguarded bitter- 
ness had made, and added, "but this one really is an angel. I 
may not admire her as much as you would, Robert, but she is 
an exquisite creature, timid as a young fawn, delicate as a 
flower I" 

" I was sure of it 1" exclaimed Robert with enthusiasm, for 
this frank praise had obliterated all impression made by the 
sarcasm in Leicester's voice. 

" And now," said Leicester taking his hat from the table, " as 
you seem quite awake, and as I positively cannot sleep, what if 
we take a stroll ?" 

"Where could we go at this time of night?" said Robert, 
surprised by the proposition. 

" J have a great fancy to let you see the inside of a gambling 
house for once," was the quiet reply. 

" A gambling house ? Oh, Mr. Leicester I" 

"I have often thought," said Leicester, as if speaking to 
himself, " that the best way of curing that ardent curiosity with 
which youth always regards the nnseen, is to expose evil at once, 
in ali Its glare and iniquity. The gambling house is sometimes 
a fine moral school, Robert, have you uever heard grave men 

Robert did not answer, but a cloud settled on his white fore- 
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head, and taki^ his cap from Leicester, who held it toward Mm, 
he began to cruKh it nervously witli his hand. 

" The storm is over, I believe," observed Leicester, without 
Beeming to observe his agitation. " Come, we shall be in timo 
for the excitement when it is most revolting." 

Robert grew pale and shrunk back. 

" Not with me ?" cried Leicester, turning his eyes full ijpon 
the boy with a look of overwhelming reproach, " are you afraid 
to go with me, Robert ?" 

" No. I will go anywhere with you 1" answered the yoath, 
almost with a sob, for that look of reproach from his benefactor 
wounded him to the heart. " I will go anywhere with yon 1" 

And he went. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HE OLE HOMESTEA 



gime, or frlendl; face, 



It was a wild and lovely spot in the heart of Maine, a state 
where the rural and the picturesque are more beautifully blen- 
ded than can be found elsewhere upon the face of the earth. 
The portion we speak of is broken, and torn up, as it were, by 
undulating ridges of the White Mountains,that seem to cast their 
huge shadows half over the state. The valleys are bright with 
a wealth of foliage, which, in the brief summer time, is of a deeper 
and richer green than ever was found elsewhere on this side 
the Atlantic. Hills, some of them bold and black with naked 
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rocks, others clothed down tlie side with soft waving ridges of 
cultiTatioa, loomed over fields of Indian corn, with buckwheat, 
all iu a sea of snowy blossoms. Patches of earth newly ploughed 
for the next year's crop, hlended their brown tints with moun- 
tain slopes, rich with rye and oats. Wild, deep lakes, sleeping in 
their green basins among the hills ; mountain streams plunging 
downward, and threading the dark rocks together as with a 
thousand diamond chains closely entangled and struggling to get 
free, shed brightness and music among these hills ; and the 
Androscoggin, gliding calmly on, winding through the hills, 
(ind rolling softly beneath the willows that here and there give 
Ite banks a park-like beauty, and a thousand broken hollows 
— sheltered and soclnded nooks of cultivated ground, sometimes 
containing a single farm, sometimes a small village ; such is the 
country, and such are the scenes to which our story tends. 

In one spot the monntainous banks loomed close and dark 
jver the river ; but there was a considerable deptii of rich soil 
*mong the rocks, and thrifty trees crowded the poverty-stricken 
fellow pine up to the very summit of each beautiful acclivity ; 
for half a mile the shadows of this rough bank fell nearly across 
the river, but all at once it parted as if some earthquake bad 
torn it, centuries before," and there lay a little valley opening 
upon the stream, walled on one hand by an abrupt precipice, 
and on the other by a steep and broken hill, its crevices choked 
up by wild grape-vines, mosses, and every species of forest tree 
that can be found among the high grounds of Maine Thislittk 
valley was perhaps half a mOe in width, and cut back mto the 
mountains twice that distance. From tlieneo the highway 
wound up the broken hank, and was lo'^t fight of among the 
pine trees bristUng along the horizon. 

The river was broad at this point, at a rich flat of gio(es 
and meadow land lay on the opposite side This was tbrcided 
by a turnpike, connected with the road we ha>e mentioned by 
a ferry-boat, or rather ancient scow, in which two old men of 
the neighborhood picked up a tolerable subsistence 

A few weeks after the events already rehted in the course 
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of our story, a plain, one-harse chaise came slowly along tie 
highway, and bent its course toward the ferry. The scow had 
been hanled up beneath a cinmp of willows, and two old men 
sat in the shade, waiting for customers. Thej saw the chaise, 
and instantly sprang to work, pushin the ow out nto the 
stream, and bringing it up with a clnm y w p a a u t the 
carriage track. 

The chaise contained two persons one was a f mal a a 
neat, unostentatious trayelling dress, an 1 w th h f e i a t lly 
concealed by a green veil. The old men ha 1 n er t a II d far 
beyond the river which afforded them support, but there was 
something in the air and general appearance of the lady, which 
aroused them to an unusual degree of curiosity. 

The man, too— there was much in his air and dress to attract 
observation ; a degree of rustic awkwardness, mingled with 
self-confidence and a sort of rude strength, that struck the old 
men as unnatural and foreign. The chaise was soon recognized 
as belonging to the landlord in a neighboring village ; but the 
two persons who rode in it puzzled them exceedingly. The man 
in the chaise drove at once into the scow, and, stepping out, he 
took his horse by the bit. 

"Now move onl" he said, addressing the old men with the 
air of one who understood the place and its customs. " If the 
horse stands steady, I will lend a hand directly." 

" Oh, he's steady enough ; we've rowed the critter across 
here more than once ; he ain't shiey, that horse ain't," answered 
one of the men, ready to open a conversation on any subject. 

" That may be, but I'll hold him just now and see how he 
stands the water," 

Tlicre was nothing in this to open a fresh vein of conversa- 
tion ; so, taking up their poles, the two old men pushed their 
lumbering craft into the river, casting now and then a furtive 
glance at the lady, who had drawn her veil aside, and sat with 
her eyes fixed on the opposite shore, apparently onmindfal of 
their scrutiny. 

" Purty, ain't she ?" whispered one of the men. 
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The other nodded Ms tead. 

" A sort of nat'ral look ahout her," continned tho man, 
drawing back, as if to give a fresh plnngc with his pole. 

" Jast so," was the rejoinder. 

The lady, who had, up to this time, kept her eyes eugcrly 
bent on the little village to which they seemed creeping over 
the water, suddenly addressed them — 

" There are three houses in the vaKeynow — that nearest the 
water, to whom does it belong ?" 

"That, ma'am I oh, that's the new tavern; tho sign isn't so 
well seen when the leaves are out, yet if yoa look close, it's 
swinging to that ar willow agin the house 

The lady cast a glance toward the willow, then her eyes 
seemed to pierce into the depths of the valley. Beyond the 
tavern lay an apple orchard, and back of that rose the roof of 
an old gray house. The ridge and heavy stone chimney alone 
were visible ; but the old building seemed to fascinate her 
gaae — she bent forward, lier hands were clasped, her features 
grew visibly pale. She cast an earnest look at the old man, 
and attempted to speak ; bnt the effort only made her parted 
lips turn a shade whiter. She uttered no sound. 

" You needn't be afraid, ma'am, there's no arthly danger 
here I" said one of the men, mistaking the source of her emotion. 
'Tve been on this ferry sixteen years, and no accideut has 
ever happened in my time. You couldn't drown here if you was 
to try." 

The lady looked at him with a faint quivering smile, that 
died gently away as her gaze became more earnest. She dwelt 
npoii his withered old face, as if trying to study out some fami- 
liar feature in its hard lines. 

" Sixteen years I" she said, and tho smile returned, but with 
an additional tinge of sadness, " sixteen years 1" 

"It seems a long tune to you, lite enough ; but wait till yon 
get old as I am, and see how short it is." 

The lady did not reply ; but sinking back into her seat, drew 
the veil over her face. 
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All this time, the traveller, who still held the horse fcy the 
bit, had beeu regarding the lady with no ordinary appearance 
of anxiety. He overheard the whispers passing between th"? 
ferrymen, and seemed annoyed by their import. He was evidently 
ill at case. When the scow ran with a grating noise npon the 
Bhore, he gave the usual fare in silence, and entering the chaise 
with a Bwingmg leap, drove toward the tavern. 

The landlord, who had just arisen from an early supper, 
washed down by a. cup of hard cider, came indolently from 
the froDt stoop and held the horae while the travellers 
dismounted. 

"Want to bait the horse?" he inquired, pointing toward 
a wooden trough built against the huge trnnk of the wil- 
low. 

" Put him up — we shall stay all night, replied the guest." 

The landlord's face expanded ; it was not often that his house 
was honored by travellers of a higlier grade than the teamsters, 
who brought private fare for man and horse with them ; the 
same bag usaally containing oats or corn in one end, and a box 
of baked beans, a loaf of bread, and a wedge of dried beef in 
the other — man and beast dividing accommodations equally on 
the journey. 

" Oats or grara ?" cried the good man, excited by the rich 
prospects before him. 

" Both, with two rooms — supper for the lady in her own 
chamber — for me, anywhere." 

" Snpper I" cried the landlord, with a crest-fallen look, 
" supper 1 We haven't a morsel of fresh meat, nor a chicken 
on the place." 

" But there is troat in the brook, I suppose," answered the 
traveller. 

" Wal, how did you know that ? Been in these parts afcro 
mebby." 

" These hills are full of trout streams, everybody knows that, 
who ever heard of the state," was the courteous reply. "If 
you have a pole and line handy perhaps I can help you." 
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"There is one .ia the poreli — I'll just turnout tlie horse, and 
show you the way." 

The traveller seemed glad to be relieved from observation. 
He turned hnrricdly away, and taking a rade fishing-rod from 
the porch went round the honse, and crossing a meadow behind 
it, came out upon the banks of a mountain stream, that marked 
the precipitous boundaries of the valley. A wild, sparkling 
brook it was — broken up by rocks sinking into deep, placid 
pools, and leaping away through the witch-haaels and brake 
leaves that overhang it with a soft, gushing murmnr so sweet 
and cheerful, that it seemed like the fiunshine laughing, as it 
was drawn away to the hill shadows, 

Jacob Strong looked up and down the stream with a sad 
countenance. " How natural everything seems," he muttered. 
" She used to sit here on this very stone, with her little fish-pole, 
and send me off yonder after bos-wood blossoms and wild honey- 
suckles, while she dipped her feet in and out of the water, just 
to hurry me back again. Those white little feet — how I did love 
to see her go barefooted! By and by, as she grew older, how 
she would laugh at my awkward way of baiting her hook — she 
didn't know what made my baud tremble— no, nor never will 1" 

Jacob sat down upon the stone on which his eyes had been 
riveted. With his face resting between his hands, an elbow 
supported by each knee, and his feet buried in a hollow choked 
up with wood moss, he fell into one of those profound reveries, 
that twine every fibre of the heart around the past. The fishing 
rod lay at his feet, unheeded. Just beneath his eye, was a deep 
pool, translucent as liquid diamond, and sleeping at the bottom, 
were three or four fi.ne trout, floating upon their fins, with their 
mottled sides now and then sending a soft rainbow gleam through 
the water. 

At another time, Jacob, who had been a famous angler in 
his day, would have been excited by this fine prospect of sport ; 
but now those delicate creatures, balancing themselves in the 
waves, Hcareely won a passing notice. They. only served to re- 
mind him more vividly of the long ago. 
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He waa arouaecl by the landlord, who came up the stream, 
pole in Land, baiting bis hook as he wnlked along. He cast 
two fine troat, strving upon a forked hazel twig, on the moss at 
Jacob's feet, and dropped his hook into the pool. 

Jacob watched, him with singular interest. His eyes gleamed 
as he saw the man pull his flj with a calm, steady hand over 
the surface of the water, now dropping it softly down, now 
aiding it to float lazily on the surface, then allowing it to sink 
insidiously before the graceful creatures, that it had as yet failed 
to excite. 

All at once, a noble trout, that had been sleeping beneath a 
tuft of grass over which the water flowed, darted into the poo! 
with a swiftness that left a ripple behind him, and leaped to tiie 
fly. Jacob almost uttered a groan, as he saw the beautiful 
creature lifted from the wave, his fins quivering, his jeweUed 
sides glistening with water drops, and every wild evolution full 
of graceful agony. He was drawing a parallel between the 
tortured trout and a human being, whose history filled his heari» 
This it was that wrung the groan from his heart. 

" This will do 1" said the landlord, gently patting the damp 
sides of his prize, and thrusting the hazel twig under his gills. 
" You're sartin of a supper, sir, and a good one too — they'll be 
hissing on the gridiron long before you get to the house, I 
reckon, without you make up your mind to go along with me." 

" S'ot yet ; I will try mj luck further up the stream," an 
awered Jacob, and snatching up the rod, he plunged through a 
clump of elders, and disappeared on the opposite bank. But 
the man was scarcely out of sight, when he returned again and 
resumed his old position. 

Again he fell into thought — deep and painful thought. You 
could see it in the quiver of his rude features, in the mistiness 
that gathered over his eyes. 

The afternoon shadows were beginning to lengthen across 
the valley, but they only served to plunge poor Jacob into mem- 
ories still more bitter and profound. Everything witliin sight 
seemed clamoring to hhn of the past. Near by was a clover- 
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field ruddy with blossoms, and broken with clumps and ridges 
of golden butter-cups and swamp lilies. Again tkc little girl 
stood before him — a fair, sweet child, with chestnut curls and 
large earnest eyes, who had waited in a comer of the fence, 
while he gathered armafal of these field-blossoma, for her to toaa 
about in the sunahme. On the other hand lay an apple 
srehard, with half a dozen tail pear trees, rangmg along the 
fence. Ho remembered climbing those trees a hundred times 
ap to the very top, where the pears were most golden and ripe. 
He could almost hear the rich fruit as it went tumbling and 
rustling through the leaves, down to the snow-white apron held 
up to receive it. That ringing shout of ianghter, as flie apron 
gave way beneath its luscious burden— it rang through his heart 
again, and made a child of him. 

The shadows grew deeper upon the valley, dew began to fall, 
and every gush of air that swept over the fields, became more 
and more fragrant. Still Jacob dwelt with the past. The lady 
at the inn was foi^otten. He was roaming amid those sweet 
Bcenea with that wild, mischievous, beautiful girl, when a hand 
fell upon his shoulder. 

He started up and began to tremble as if caught in some deep 
offence. 

" Madam — oh, madam 1 what brought yon here ?" 

" I could not stay in that new house, Jacob. It was so close 
I could not breathe. The air of this valley penetrates my very 
heart — but' I cannot shed a tear. Is it bo with you, Jacob 
Strong ?" 

Jacob turned his head away; he could not all at once arouse 
himself from the deep delirium of his memories ; his strong brain 
ached with the sudden transition her presence bad forced upon 
it. Ada looked searchiugly up the valley, and made a step 
forward. 

" Where are yon going, madam, Qot up yonder — not to the 
old house ?" 

"I must go, Jacob— this suspense is choking me — Icouldnot 
live another hour without learning something of them." 
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" No, not yet, I beg of you, do not go yet." 

Ada Leicester turued abruptly towaidher humble friend ; he! 
lips grew very pale, 

" Wty, why ? have you inquired ? have you heard anything 1" 

" No, I did not lite to ask questions at first." 

" Then you know absolutely nothing ?" 

" Nothing yet 1" 

" But you have seen the old honse. It should be visible from 
this hollow 1" 

" Not now, madam. The orchard has grown round since — 

" Have the saplings grown into trees since then, Jacob ? In- 
deed it seems but like yesterday to me," said the lady, with a 
sad wave of the hand. " I thought to get a view of the house 
from this spot, just as one ponders over the scnl of a letter, 
afraid to read the news within. Let me sit down, I feel tired 
and faint." 

Jacob moved back from the stone, and tears absolutely came 
into his eyes as she sat down, 

" How strangely familiar everything is," said the lady, look- 
ing around, " this tuft of white flowers close by the stone — 
it scarcely seems t« have been out of blossom since I was here 
last, I remember. But why have you crushed them with your 
feet, Jacob ?" 

" Because / remember !" answered the man, removing his 
heavy foot from the braised flowers, and regarding thertf with a 
stem curve of the lip, which on his irregular mouth was strangely 
impressive. The lady raised her eyes, filled with vague wonder, 
to his features, Jacob was troubled by that questioning glance. 

" I never loved flowers," he faltered. 

" Tou never loved flowers! Oh, Jacob, how can you say so?" 

" Not that kind, at any rate, ma'am," answered Jacob, almost 
vehemently, pointing down with his finger. " The last time I 
came this way, a snake was creeping round among those very 
flowers, Thatsnakeleftpoisonon everything it touched, at least 
in this valley," 
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The lady gazed oa Mb escited face a moment very earnestly. 
Then the broad, white lids drooped over her eyes, and she only 
answered with a profound sigh. 

The look of humble repeatance that fell upon Jacob's face 
was painful to behold. He stood utteasily upon his feet, gazing 
down upon the tuft of flowers his passion had trampled to the 
earth. His large hands, with their loosely knit joints, became 
nervously restless, and he cast furtive glances at the fiicc and 
downcast features of the lady. He could not speak, but waited 
for her to address him again, in his lieart of hearts sorry for the 
painfni thoughts Ms words had aroused. At lengthhe ventured 
to speak, and the humble, deprecating tones of his voice were 
almost painful to hear, 

' ' The dews are fallmg, ma'am, and you are not used to sitting 
ill the damp." 

" There was a time," said the lady, " when a little night dew 
would not drive me in doors." 
" But now you are tired and hungry." 

" No, Jacob, I can neither taste food nor take rest till wo 
have been yonder — perhaps not then, for Ileaven only knows 
what tidings may reach us. Go in and get some supper for 
yourself, my good friend." 
Jacob shook his head. 

" I am wrong," persisted the lady ; " let me sit here till the 
dusk comes on; then I will find my way to the house — perhaps 
I may sleep there to-night, Jacob, who knows ?" She paused 
a moment, and added, " If they are alive, but surely I need not 
say if. They must be alive." 

" I hope so," answered Jacob, pitying the wistful look with 
which the poor lady searched his features, hoping to gather 
conHdenco from their expression. 

"And yet my heart is so heavy, so full of this terrible pain. 
Jacob. Leave me now; if any thing can make me cry, it will 
be sitting here alone." 

Jacob turned away, without a word of remonstrance. His 
own rude, honest heart was full, and the sickening anxiety 
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maaifest in every tone and loot of his mistress was fast under- 
mining Ills own manhood. He did not return to the tavern, 
however, bat clambering over a fence, leaped into the clover 
field, and wading, knee-deep, through the fragrant blossoms, 
made liis way toward the old farm-house, whose chimney and 
low, sloping roof became more and more visible with each step. 

On he went, with huge, rapid strides, resolnte to carry back 
some tidings to the unhappy woman he had just left. " I will 
see them first," he muttered; "they might not know her, or 
may have heard. It ain't likely, though — who could bring 
such news into these parts ? Anyhow, I will see that nothing 
is done to bm^t her feelings." 

Full of these thoughts, Jacob drew nearer and nearer to the 
old house. He crossed the clover lot, and a fine meadow, whoso 
thick, waving grass was still too green for the scythe, lay be- 
fore him, hathed in the last rays of a midsummer sunset. Be- 
yond this meadow rose the farm-house, silent and picturesque 
in the waning day, with gleams of golden light here and there 
breaking over the mossed old roof. Jacob pansed, with his 
hand upon an upper rail of the fence. His heart misgave him. 
Every object was so painfully familiar, that he shrank from 
approaching nearer. There was the garden sloping away from 
the old dwelhng, with a line of cherry trees running along the 
fence, and shading triple rows of currant and gooseberry bushes, 
now bent to the ground with a load (rf' crimson and purple fruit. 
There was the well sweep, with its long, round bucket swing- 
ing to the breeze, and the pear tree standing by, like an ancient 
sentinel staunch at his post, and verdant in its thrifty old age. 
A atone or two had fallen from the rough chimney, and on the 
sloping roof lay a greenish tinge, betraying the velvety growth 
of mesa with which time had dotted the decayed shingles, while 
clumps of house-leeks clustered here and there in masses from 
under their warped edges. 

Silent and solemnly quiet stood that old dwelling amid the 
dying light which filled the valley. A few jetty birds were 
fluttering in and ont of a martin-box at one end, and that was 
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all the sign of life that appeared to the strained eyes of Jacob 
Strong. He stood, minute after minute, waitiug for a sight of 
some other living object — a horse grazing at the back door — a, 
human being approaching the well, anything alive would ha^e 
given relief to his full heart. 

He could contain himself no longer: a desperate wish to learn 
at once all that could give joy or pain to his mistress possessed 
him. He sprang into the meadow, fonnd a path trodden through 
the grass, and sweepiDg tlie tall, golden lilies aside, where they 
fell over the narrow way, he strode eagerly forward, and soon 
found himself in a garden. It was full of coarse vegetables, and 
gay with sun-flowers; tufts of "love-lies-bleeding" drooped 
around the gate, and flowering beans, tangled with morning- 
glories, half clothed the worm-eaten fence. 

Coarse and despised as some of these flowers are, how elo- 
quently they spoke to the heart of Jacob Strongl The very 
euu-fl.owers, as they turned their great dials to the West, seemed 
to him redolent and golden with the light of other days. They 
filled his heart with new hope; since the earliest hoar of his 
remembrance, those massive blossoms had never been wanting 
at the old homestead. 

Again the objects became more and more familiar. The 
plantain leaves about the well seemed to have kept their green- 
ness for years. The grindstone, with a trough half full of water, 
stood in its old place by the back porch. Snrcly, while such 
things remained, the human beings that had lived and breathed 
in that lone dwelling, could not be entirely swept away I 

Jacob Strong entered the porch and knocked gently at the 
door. A voice from within bade him enter, and, lifting the 
latch, he stood in a long, low kitchen, where two men, a woman, 
and a chubby little girl, sat at supper. One of the men, a stout, 
sun-burned fellow, arose, and placing a splint-bottomed chair 
for his guest, quietly resumed his place at the table, while the 
child sat with a spoon half way to its mouth, gazing with eyes 
full of wonder at the strange man. 
Jacob stood awkwardly surveying the group. A chill of keen 
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disappoiutment fell upon him. Of the four persons seated around 
that table, not one fa«e was faTuiliar. He sat down and looked 
ruefully arouad. A single tallow candle standing on the table 
shed its faint light through the room, but failed to reveal the 
troubled look that fell upon the visitor. Tlie silence that he 
maintained seemed to astonish the family. The farmer turned 
in his chair, and at last opened a disconrse after his own hos- 
pitable fashion. 

"Sit by and take a bite of supper," he said, while his wife arose 
and went to a corner cupboard. 

"No, I thank yon," answered Jacob, with an effort; for the 
words seemed blocking up his throat. 

" You had better sit by," observed the wife, modestly, comii^ 
from the cupboard with a plate and knife in her hands. 
"There's nothing very inviting, but you'll be welcOBie." 

" Thank you," said Jacob, rising, " I'm not hungry ; but if 
you've got a cup handy, I will get a drmk at the well." 

The farmer took a white earthen bowl from the table, and, 
reaching forward, handed It to his guest. 

" And welcome ! but you'll find the weli-pole rather hard to 
pnll, I calculate." 

Jacob took the how! and went eut. It seemed to him that 
a draught from that moss-corered bucket wouid drive away the 
chill that had fallen on his heart at the sight of those strange 
faces. 

Ke sat the bowl down among the plantain leaves, and seiz- 
ing ike pole, plunged the old bucket deep into the well. When 
it came up again, full and dripping, he balanced it on the curb 
and drank. After this, he lingered a brief time by the well, 
filled with disappointment, and striving to compose his thoughts. 
At length he entered the house again with more calm and fixed 
resolution. 

" This seems to be a fine place of yours," he said, taking the 
chair once more offered to his acceptance, and addressing the 
farmer. " That was as pretty a meadow I just crossed as oi»i 
might wish to seel" 
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" Yea, there is some good land between this and the brook," 
answered the maji, pleased with these commendations of tia 
property. 

" You keep it in good order, too ; such timothy I have not 
seen these five years." 

" Wal, true enough, one may call that grass a little mite 
saperior to the common run, I do think I" answered tlie farmer, 
taking his chubby Ettle daughter on one knee, and Braoothing 
her thick hair with both his hard palms. " Considering how 
the old place was run down when we took it, we haven't got 
much to he ashamed of, anyhow." 

"You Lave not always owned the farm?" Jacob's voice 
shook as he asked the question, bat the farmer was busy caress- 
ing his child, and only observed the import of his words, not the 
tone in whichthey were uttered. 

" I rayther think you must be a stranger in these parts, for 
everybody knows how long I've been upon the place ; nigh upon 
ten years, isn't it, Mabel ?" 

" Ten years last spring," replied the woman, in a pleasant, 
low tone ; " jist three years before Lucy was bom." 

"That's it I she's as good as an almanac at dates ; could beat 
a hull class of us boys at cyphering when we went' to school 
together, couldn't you, Mabel 1" 

The wife answered with a blush, and a good-humored smile 
divided cordially between her husband and Jacob. 

" You must not think us over-shiftless," she said, " for living 
in the old house so long ; we've talked of building every year, 
but somehow the right time hasn't come yet ; besides, my old 
man don't exactly like to tear the old house down." 

" Tear it down!" cried Jacob, with a degree of feeling that 
surprised the worthy couple — " tear the old homestead down I 
don't do it — don't do it, friend. There are people in the world 
who would give a piece of gold for every shingle on the roof 
rather than see a beam loosened." 

"I guess you must have been in this neighborhood afore 
this," said the farmer, looking at his wife with shrewd surprise j 
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"know somethiQg about the old homestead, I Bhonldn't 
wonder 1" 

" Yes, I passed throagh here many years ago ; a man at that 
time, older than yau are how, dwed on the place j his name was 
I — let me think " 

" WUcos — was that the name V 

■" Yes, that was it^a tall man, with dark eyes." 

" That's the man, poor old fellow ; why wo bought the faiTQ 
of him." 

" I wonder he ever brought himself to part with it ! His 
wife seemed so fond of the place, and — and his daughter : he 
had a daughter, if I recollect right ?" 

" Yes, we heard so ; I never saw her ; bat the folks around 
here talk about her wild, bright ways, and her good looks, to 
this day ; a harnsome, smart gal she was if what they say can 
foe relied on." 

"But what bet^ame of her? Did she settle anywhere in 

" Wal, no, I reiion not. A young fellow from somewhere 
about Boston or Yorii, come up the river one summer to hunt 
and fish in the hilb, be married the gal, and carried her off to 
the city." 

" And did she never come back ?" 

"No ; but a year -or two after, the young man come anl 
brought a little girl with him, the purtyest creature you evei 
sat eyes on. Hard words passed between him and the oldAian, 
for Wilcox wouldn't let any human being breathe a whiapei 
agia his daughter. Nobody ever knew exactly what happened, 
but the young man went away and left his child with the old 
people. It wasn't long after this before the old man kinder 
seemed to give up, he and his wife too, just as if that bright lit- 
tle grandchild had brought a canker into the house. 

" After that things went wrong, nothing on earth could make 
the old people neighborly; they gin up going to meeting, and sat 
all Sunday long on the hearth, there, looking into the fire. Wal, 
you know the best of us will talk when anything happens that 
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is not quite imderstoocl. Some said one thing, and some another, 
and Wileox, artcr a wMle, got so shy of Ms neighbors that they 
tooli a sort of distaste to him." 

" Did ttie old people live alone after their daaghter went 
away V asked Jacob, in a husky voice. " There was a young 
man or boy in the family when I knew anything about it." 

" Oh, yes, I jist remember, there was a young chap that Mr. 
WUcox brought up— a elever critter as ever lived. He went 
away jnst arter the ga! was married, and nobody ever knew 
what became of him. People thought the old man pined about 
that too : at any rate, one thiug and another brdte liim down, 
and hia wife with lum." 

" You do not moan to say that Mr. "Wilcox and his wife are 
dead 1" 

Tlie farmer turned hia eyes sttddeuly on the form of Jacoh 
Strong, as these words were uttered, for there was something 
in the tcme that took his hwiest heart by sarprise. Jacob sat 
before !um like a criminal, pale, and shrinking in his chair. 

" No, I did not mean to say that they died, but when a toagh, 
cheerful man, like Wilcox, gives up, it is worse than death." 

" What happened then — where did he go? is the child liv- 
ing ?" almost shouted Jacob Str<mg, anable to control the agony 
of Jiis impatience a mffluent longer ; but the astonished look ot 
his auditors checked the burst of impetuous feeling, and he con- 
tinued more quietly — 

" I took an interest in this family long ago, and stopped in 
the valley over night, on purpose to visit the old gentleman. I 
had no idea ho would ever leave the farm, and was surprised to 
find strangers here, more so than you could have been at seeing 
me. Tell me now where the Wilcox family can be found ?" 

" That is more, by half, than I know myself," answered the 
farmer. " I bought the farm, paid cash down for everythiuf, 
land, stock, furniture, and all." 

" But where did they go?" cried Jacob, breathless with sus- 
pense. 

"To Portland; they took one wagon load of things, and 
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when the teamster came back, he said tliej were left in the hold 
of a schooner lyiog at the wharf." 

" Biit where was she bound ? — what was her name ?" 

" That was exactly what we asked the teamster, but he coald 
tell nothing about it ; and from that day to tMs, no person in 
these parts has ever heard a word about them I" 

Jacob arose and supported himself by bis chair. 

" And is this all ? Gone, no one knows where ? la this all ?" 

" All that I or any one else can t«l! yon," answered the kind- 
hearted farmer. 

" But the teamster, where is he ?" 

" Dead 1" 

Jacob left the house without another word. He knew that 
these tidings would be more terrible to another than they had 
been to him, and yet that seemed scarcely possible, for all the 
rude strength of his nature was prostrated by the news that he 
heard. 

The twilight had given place to a full moon, and all the val- 
ley lay flooded in a sea of silver. The meadows were full of fire- 
flics, and a whip-poor-will on the mountain-side poured hia 
moui'ufnlcry upon the air. Jacob could not endure the thought 
of meeting his friend and mistress, with tidings that he knew 
would rend her heart. He left the homestead, tortured by all 
that he had heard, and plonged into a hollow which opened to 
the trout stream. In this hollow stood a tall elm tree, with 
great, sweeping branches, that drooped almost to the ground. 
A spring of never-failing water gushed out from a rocky bank, 
which it shaded, and the sweetgurglc of its progress as it flowed 
away through the cowslips and bine flag that choked up the 
outlet to the mountain streams, fell like the memory of an old 
love upon his senses. 

He drew near the tree, and there, sitting upon the fragment 
of rock, with her head resting against the rugged trunk of the 
elm, sat Ada Leicester. Her face shone white in the moon- 
beams, and Jacob could hear her sobs long before she was con 
Ecioua of his presence. 
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She heard his approach, and starting to her feet, came out 
into the full l^ht. The hand with which she wildly seized 
his was damp asid cold, and he could see that heavy tear-dropa 
were trembling on her cheek, 

" You— yon have seen them — are they alive ? I saw you go 
in, and have been waiting all this time. Tell me, Jacob, will 
they let me sleep iu the old bouse to-night ?" 

" They are ali gone ; no one of the whole family are there !" 
answered Jaeob Strong, too much escited for ordinary pru- 
dence. 

A wild cry, scarcely louder than the scream of a bird, but 
oh, how full of agony 1 rang down the valley, aud terror-stricken 
at what he had done, Jacob saw his mistress lying at his feet, 
her deathly face, her lifeless hands, and the white shawl which 
she had flung about her, hnddled together m the pale moonlight. 

The strong man lost all self-eontroL He looked fiercely 
around, as if some one might attempt to stop him ; then gath- 
ered Ada Leicester np in his huge arms, and folded her close to 
his bosom. It was not a light burden to carry ; but he neither 
wavered nor paused, hnt strode down the hollow, folding her 
tighter and tighter against his heart ; and a joy broke over hia 
features, as the moonlight fell upon them, that seemed scarcely 

" Ada Wilcox— -little Ada — I have carried you so a thousand 
times. Then, Ada, you would lift up your little arms, and fold 
them over my neck, and lay your cheek against mine, as it la 

His face sunk slowly toward hers. He gave a. sudden start. 

" God forgive me 1 oh, Ada, forgive me I" broke from him, as 
he looked down upon tlie pale forehead which his lips had almost 
pressed. 

He stood still, holding his breath, trembling in all hia limbs, 
and, beginning to move to and fro, as he perceived that her pale 
eyelids began to quiver in the moonlight. 

It was a delusion ; the fainting fit had been too sudden ; the 
exhaustion complete. She fay in his arms like one from 
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whom life had just departed— her pale limbs relaxed— her eye- 
lids closed. He stood thus awhile, and then she began to move 
ill his arms. 

" Do not move, Ada — Ada Wilcox ; it is Jacob, your Father's 
bonnd boy. We are all alone, in the home meadow. He has 
carried you down to the brook a thousand times, when yoa 

knew all about it and laughed and — and ; not yet not 

yet," he said passionately ; "you are not stiong enongh to 
stand alone." 

Stai she struggled, for in his excitement he girded her form 
with those strong arms, till the pain restored her to con- 
sciousness. 

"Not yet — oh, not yet," he pleaded, feeling the strong heart 
within him sink with each faint struggle that she made ; "you 
cannot stand — the grass is deep and damp — be still — I am 
strong as aa ox, Ada — I can carry you." 

" Is it you, Jacob Strong ?" she said, but half conscious. 

" Yes," said Jacob in a choked voice, " it's me, your fathei^a 
bound boy ; we are in the old home lot again. I — ^I — it is a 
long time since I have carried yon in my arms, Ada Wilcox." 

" Ada WiJcos 1" said the woman, with a start ; " let me 
down, Jacob Strong ; my name is aot Ada Wilcox ; all that bore 
that name are gone ; the homestead is full of strangers ; Wil- 
cox is a dead name ; that of Leicester has crept over it Uku 
night-shade over a grave." 

Jacob Strong unfolded his arms bo abruptly, that Ada almost 
fell to the earth. 

" I had forgotten that name," he said with moamful 



The poor woman attempted to stand up, but she wavered, 
and her pale face was lifted with piteous helplessness toward 

"No, Jacob, I tremble— this blow has taken all my life. 
Help me to stand up, that I may look on the old homestead 
once more. How often have we looked upon it from thii 
Kpot 1" 
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•' I remember," answered Jacob, "the moonlight lies upon the 
r-oof as it did that night ; the old pear tree had stretehed its 
shadow just to the garden fence." 

Ja^ob Strong grew pale ia the moonlight. Ada felt liis arm 
shake beneath the grasp of her hand. 

" You ahiver with the eold," she said. 

" It is cold, madam ; the dew is hcayy ; I will go forward 
and break a path through the grass. It will not be the first 

Jacob moved on, trampmg down the grass, and casting his 
long, nncouth shadow before her, in the moonlight. She fol- 
lowed him ia silence, castmg back mournful glances at the old 
homestead, 

Jauob paused to let down a heavy set of bars that divided 
the meadow from the trout stream. He jerked them fiercely 
from their sockets in the tall chestnut posts, dropping them 
down on each other with a noise that rang strangely through 
the stillness. Ada Leicester passed throagh the opening, and 
moved slowly toward the tavern. She reached the door, but 
turned again to her attendant. 

"Jacob," she said, very sorrowfully, " I am all alone now 
in the wide world ; you will not leave me ?" 

" Ada Wilcox, I have not deserved that qncstion," said Ja- 
cob, pushing open the door. 

She shrunk through timidly, perhaps expecting her servant 
to follow; bat he closed the door and rnshed away, leaping the 
pile of bars with a bound, and plungmg back into the meadow. 

"Leave her 1" he said, dashing the. tall herds-grass aside 
with his hand ; " Leave her, as if I warn't her slave— her dog 
— her jackall.. and had been ever since I was a shaver, so small 
that this very grass would have closed over my head; and yet she 
don't know why— thinks it's the wages, may be. It never enters 
her head that I've got a soul to love and hate with. "What did I 
follow her and that man to foreign parts for, but to stand ready 
when her time of trouble came ? What did I give up my free- 
bora American birthright for, and put that gold lace, and 
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daru'd etanial cockade over my hat, like an English white 
niga'er, only because I couldu't stand by her in any otlier way ? 
What ia it that makes mo humble as a rabbit, sometunes, and 
then, again, snarling aronnd like a dog ? She don't see it ; she 
believes me when I tell her that it was a- hankering to see for- 
eign parts, that sent me over sea ; and that I, a freeborn Ameri- 
can citizen, have a nat'ral faney to gold bands and cockades, as 
if the thing wasn't jist impossible I True enough, she don't 
want me to wear them now ; but if she did, it's my solemn be- 
lief that I should do it, jist here, in sight of the old homestead. 

" The old homestead," he continued, standing still in the 
grass, and looking toward the old home, till the bitter mood 
passed from his heart, and his eyes filled with tears. " Oh, if 
I was only his bound boy again, and she a little girl, and the 
old folks up yonder. I woald bo a nigger — a hound— anything, 
if she could only stand here, as she did then— as innocent and 
sweet a critter as ever drew breath. But ho did it — that vil- 
lain I Oh, if he could be extarminated from the faee of the 
earth ! It wan't her fault — I defy the face of man to say that. 
It was the original sin in her own heart." 

Poor Jacob ! All his massive strength was exhausted now. 
He even ceased to mutter over the sad, sad memories that 
crowded on him. But all that night he wandered about the 
old homestead— now lost beneath its pear trees — now casting 
Jiis uncouth shadow across the barn-yard, where half a dozen 
slumbering cows lifted their heads and gazed earnestly after 
him, as if waiting for the intruder to be gone. There was not 
a nook or comer of the old place that he did not visit that 
nighty and the morning found him cold, sad and pa!e, waiting 
for his mistress at the tavern door. 

Just after day%ht, the one-horse chaise crossed the ferry 
f^nin. The old boatmen would gladly have couversed a little 
with its inmates, but Jacob only answered them in monosylla- 
bles, and they conld not see the lady's face, so closely was it 
shrouded with the folds of iier travelling veil. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'HE CITY COTTAGE 



Overlooking one of those small parks or squares that lie in 
the heart of our city like tufts of wild flowers in a desert, stands 
one of those miniature palaces, too small for tho very wealthy, 
and too beautifnl in its appointments for any idea but that of 
perfect taste, which wealth does not always give. A cottage 
house it was, or rather an exquisite mockery of what one sees 
named as cottages in the country. The front, of a pale stone 
color, was so ornamented and netted over with the lace-work 
of iron balconies and window-gratings, that it had all the ele- 
gance of a city mansion, with much of the rustic beauty one sees 
in a rural dwelling. 

A little court, full of flowers, lay in front, with a miniature 
foQtttaia throwing up a slender column of water from the centre 
of a tiny grass-plat, that, m the pu*e dampness always r-immg 
over it, lay like a mass of crushed emeiald^ hidden among the 
flowers. The netted iron work that hung aromid the doors, 
the windows, and fringed the eaves, as it were, with a valance 
of massive lace, was luxunously interwoven with creeping 
plants. Prairie roses, crimson and white, clung around tho 
lower balconies. Ipomaa wove a profusion of then- ^eat purple 
and rosy bells around the upper w mdows , cypress vines, w ith 
their small crimson bells , pctumis of every tint , rich passion 
flowers, and verbenas with their leaves hidden m the light bal 
conies, wove and twined themselves with the coirser vines, 
blossoming each in its turn, and filling the leaves with tiieir 
gorgeous tints. Crimson and fragrant honeysuckles twined m 
massive wreaths up to the very roof, where they grew and blos- 
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BOmed in tliR lattice-work, now in masses, now spreading out 
like aa embroidery, and everywhere loading the atmosphere 
with fragrance. 

The cool, bell-like dropping of the fountain, that always kept 
Hic flowers fresh ; the fragrance of half a dozen orange trees, 
snowy with blossoms and golden with heavy fruit ; the gleam 
of white liUes ; the glow of roses, and the graceful sway of a 
slender labarnum tree, all crowded into one httle nook scarcely 
large enough for the pleasure-grounds of a fairy, were enough 
to draw general attention to the boose, though another and 
still more beautiful object had never presented itself at the 
window. 

On a moon%ht evening, especially when a sort of pearly veil 
fell upon the little flower nook, an air of quiet beauty impossi- 
ble to describe, rested around this dwelling — -beauty not the less 
striking that it was so still, so lost in profound repose, that the 
house might have been deemed uninhabited but for the gleam 
of light that occasionally broke through the vices about one oi' 
another of the windows. Sometimes it might be seen strug- 
gling through the roses around the lower balcony, but far 
oftener it came in faint gleams from a window in the upper 
story, and at such times the shadow of a person stoopmg over 
a boiik, or lost in deep thought, might be seen through the 
maslin curtains. 

No sashes, flung open in the carelessness of domestic enjoy- 
ment, were ever seen in the dwelling ; no voices of happy child- 
hood were ever heard to ring through those clustering vines. 
Sometimes a young female would steal timidly out upon the 
balconies, and return again, like a bird afraid to be detected 
beyond the door of its cage. Sometimes an old lady m mourn- 
ing might be seen passing in and out, as if occupied with some 
slight household responsibility. This was all the neighborhood 
ever knew of the cottage or ite inmates. The face of thfl 
younger female, though always beautiful, was not always tho 
same, but no person knew when one disappeared and another 
took her place. 
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The cott^e had been built by a private gentleman, and its 
first occupant was the old lady. She might have been his 
mother, his tenant, or his housekeeper, no one could decide her 
exact position. He seMom visited the house. Sometimes 
during months together he never crossed the threshold. But 
the old lady was always tiiere, scarcely ever without a young 
and lovely companion; and, what seemed most singular, year 
after year passed aud her mourning garments were never 
changed. 

Servants, the uuiversal channel through which domestic gos- 
sip circulates in the basement strata of social life, were never 
seen in the cottage. An old colored woman came two or three 
times a week and performed certain household duties; bat she 
spoke only in a foreign language, and probably had been selected 
for that very reason. Thus all the nsnal avenues of intelligence 
were closed around the cottage. True, a colored man came 
occasionally to prune and trim the little flower nook, but he was 
never seen to enter the house, and appeared to be profoundly 
ignorant of its history and its inmates. Some of the most 
curious had ventured far enough into the fairy garden to read 
the name on a silver plate within the latticed entrance. It was 
a single name, and seemed to be foreign; at any rate, it had 
no familiar sound to those who read it, and whether it belonged 
to the owner of the cottage or the old lady, still continued a 



Thus the cottage remained a tiny palace, more isolated amid 
the surrounding dwellings than it could have been if buried in 
the green depths of the country. But at the season when our 
story commences, the profound quietude of the place was broken 
by the appearance of a new inmate. A fair young gkl about 
this time was often noticed early in the morning, and sometimes 
after dusk hovering about the little fountain, as if enticed there 
by the scent of the orange trees; still, though her white gar- 
ments were often seen fluttering amid the shmbbery, which she 
seemed to haunt with the shy tunidity of a wild bird, few per- 
aons ever obtained a distinct view of her feattiros. 
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On tbe night, and at the very hour when Ada Leicester and 
Jacob Strong met beneath the old elm tree in sight of the farm- 
house wliicli had once sheltered them, two men gently approached 
this cottage and paused before the gate. This was nothing 
singular, for it was no unusnaJ thing, when that loyely fonntain 
was tossii^ its cool shower of water-dropa into the air, and the 
flowers were bathed in the moonlight, for persons to pansg in 
their evening walk and wonder at the gem-lito beauty of the 
place. But these two persons seemed about to enter the little 
gate. One held the latch in his hand, and appeared to hesitate 
only while he examined the windows of the dwelling. The other 
younger by far and more enthusiastic, grasped the iron 
railing with one hand, while he leaned over and inhaled the 
rich fragrance of the flower garden with intense gratifica- 

"Come," said Leicester, gently opening the gate, "I see a, 
light in the lower rooms— let us go inl" 

"What, here? Is it here you are taking me?" cried the 
youth, in accents of joyful surprise — ■" Low beautiful — ^how very, 
very beautiful. It must be some queen of the fairies you are 
leading me tol" 

"Yon like tho house then?" said Leicester, in his usual caim 
voice, gently advancing along the walk. "It does look well 
just now, with the moonlight falling through the leaves, but these 
things become tiresome after a while I" 

"Tiresomel" exclaimed the youth, casting his glance around, 
"Tiresome!" 

"I much doubt," added Leicester, turning as he spoke, and 
gliding, as if unconsciously, along the white gravel walk that 
curved around the fonntain — "I much doubt if any thing con- 
tinues to give entire satisfaction, even the efforts of onr own 
mind, or the work of onr own hands, after it is once completed. 
It is the progress, tho love of change, the curiosity to see how 
this touch mil affect the whole, that gives zest to enjoyment in 
such things. I can fancy the owner of this faultless little place 
now becoming weary of its prettiness." 
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"Weary of a place like this — why the angels might thiak 
themselves at home in iti" 

"They would find out their mistalce, I fancy!" 

As Leicester uttered these words the moonlight fell full upon 
liis face, and the worm-like curl of his lip which the light 
revealed, had something unpleasant in it. The youth happened 
to«]ook up at the moment, and a sharp revulsion came over his 
feelings. For the moment he fell into thought, and when he 
spoke, the change in bis spu-it was very evident. 

"I can imagine nothing that is not pure and good, almost as 
the angels themselves, living hcrel" he said, half tunidly, as if 
he feared the scoff that might follow his words, 

"We shall see," answered Leicester, breaking a chister of 
orange flowers from one of the plants. He was about to fasten 
the fragrant sprig in his button-hole, but some after-thought 
came over him, such as often regulated his most trivial actious, 
and he gave the branch to his companion. 

" Put it in your bosom," he said, with a sort of jeering good 
humor, as one trifles with a child: " who knows but it may win 
your first conquest?" 

The youth took the blossoms, but held them a 1 ly n 
his hand. There was something in Leiceste 3 to th t 
wounded his self-love; and without reply he moved f om tie 
fountain. They ascended to the richly latticed ent ance and 
Leicester touched the bell knob. 

The door was opened by a quiet pale old lady, who gravely 
bent her head as she recognised Leicester After one glance 
of surprise at his young companion which certainly had no 
pleasure blended with it she led the way into a small parlor. 

Nothing could be more exquisitely chaste than that little 
room. The Leihn^s and the enamelled walls were spotless as 
crusted snow, and like snow was the light cornice of grape 
leaves and fruit, that scarcely seemed to touch the ceilii^ around 
which they were eatwmed. No glittering chandelier, no gilded 
cornices or gorgeous carpets disturbed the pure harmony of this 
little room : delicate India matting covered the floor ; the chairs. 
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divans and couches were of pure wliite enamel. Curtains of 
Eoft, delicate lace, embroidered, as it were, with snow-flakes, 
draped tlie sashes. Those at the bay window, which opened on 
the flower-g'aTden, were held apart by two small statues of Pa- 
rian marble that stood guarding the tiny alcove, half veiled in 
clouds of transparent lace. 

"Upon a massive table of pure alabaster, inlaid with softly 
clouded agate, stood a Grecian vase, in which a lamp was burn- 
ing, and through its sculpture poured a subdued light that 
seemed but a mor^ lustroM kmdling of the moonbeams that lay 
around the dwelling. 

The youth had not expressed himself amiss. It did aeem as if 
an angel might have mistaken this dwelling, so chaste, so tran- 
quilly cool, for his permanent home. The elonds of Heaven did 
not seem more free from earthly taint than everything within it. 
Robert paused at the threshold; a vague feeling of self-distrust 
came over him. It seemed as if his presence would soil the 
mysterious purity of the room. The old lady, with her grave 
face and black garments, was so at variance with the dwelling, 
that the very sight of her moving so noiselessly across the room 
chilled him to the heart, 

Leicester sat down on a divan near the window. 
"Tell Florence I am here I" be said, addressing the old 
lady. 

For a moment the lady hesitated; then, without having spoken 
a word, she went out. Directly there was a faint rustling sound 
on the stairs, a quick, light footstep near the door, and with 
every appearance of eager haste a young girl entered the room. 
A morning dress of white muslin, edged with a profusion of 
delicate laec, clad her slender form from head to foot; a tiny 
cameo of blood-red coral fastened the robe at her throat, and 
this was all the ornament visible upon her person. 

She entered the room in breathless haste, her dark eyes spark- 
ling, her cheeks warm with a rich crimson, and with both hands 
extended, approached Leicester. Before she reached the divan 
ss that a stranger was present fell upon her. She 
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paused,- her hands fell, and all the beautiful gladness faded from 
her countenance. 

"A young friend of mine," said Leicester, with an indolent 
wave of the hand toward Robert. " The evening was so fine, 
we have been rambling in the park, and being near, dropped in 
to rest awhile." 

The young lady turned with a very slight inclination, and 
Robert saw the face ho had so admired in Leicester's chamber, 
the beautiful, living original of a picture stUI engraTea on his 
heart. The surprise was overpoweiing. He could not speak ; 
and Leicester, who loved to study the human heart in its tu- 
mults, smiled softly as he marked the change upon his features. 

As if overcome by the presence of a stranger, the young lady 
sat down near tlie divan which Leicester occupied. The color 
had left her cheek ; and Robert, who was gazing earucstly upon 
her, thought that he conld see tears gathering in her eyes. 

" It is a long time since you have been here," she said, iu a 
low voice, bending with a timid air toward Leicester. ' ' I — I — 
that is, we had begun to think yon had forgotten us." 

"!No, I have been very busy, that is all I" answered Leicester, 
carelessly. " I sent once ov twice some books and things — did 
you get them ?" 

" Yes; thank you very much— but for them I should have 
been mor^ad than, than — " 

She cheiied herself, in obedience to the quick glance that lie 
cast upon her; but, spite of the effort, a sound of rising tears 
was in her voice; the poor girl seemed completely unnerved 
with some sudden disappointment. 

" And your lessons, Florence, how do you get along with 
them ?" 

" I cannot study," answered the girl, shaking her head mourn- 
fidly. " Indeed I cannot, I am so, so " 

" Homesick 1" said Leicester, quietly interrupting her. " Is 
that it ?" 

" Homesick I" repeated the girl, with a faint shfldder. " No, 
I shall never be that !" 
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" Well — well, yon must Icam to apply yourself," nyoiaed 
Ldeester, with an affectation of paternal interest ; " we must 
have a good report of your progress to transmit when your 
fatiier writes." 

riorence turned very white, and, hastily rising, lifted the lace 
drapery, and concealing herself in the recess behind, seemed to 
be gaaiug out npon the flower-garden. A faint sound now aud 
then broke from the recess ; and Robert, who keeuiy watched 
every movement, fancied that she must be weepiug. 

Leicester arose, and saantering to the window, glided behind 
the lace. A few smothered words were uttered in what Robert 
thought to be a tone of suppressed reproof, then he came into 
the room again, making some careless observation about the 
beauty of the night. Florence followed directly, and took her 
old scat with a drooping and downcast air, that filled the youth 
with vague compassion. 

" ]S ow that we are upon this subject," said Leicester, quietly 
resuming the conversation, "you should, above all things, 
attend to your drawing, my dear young lady. I know it is 
difBcult to obtain really competent masters ; but hero is my 
young irieud, who has practised much, and has decided genius 
in the arts ; he will be delighted to give you a lesson now and 

Florence lifted her eyes suddenly to the face of the youth. 
She saw him start and change countenance, as if from some 
vivid emotion. A faint glow tinged her own cheek, and, as it 
were, obeying the glance of Leicester's eye, which she felt with- 
out seeing, she murmured some geutle words of acknowledg- 
ment. 

" I shall be most happy," gaid the poor youth, blushing, and 
all in a glow of joyous embarrassment — " that is, if I thought — 
if I dreamed that my imperfect knowledge — that — that any 
little talent of mine could be of service." 

"Of course it willl" said Leicester, quietly internip ting him; 
" do you not see that Miss Craft is dehghted with the arrange- 
ment ? I was sure that it would give her pleasure 1" 
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Florence turued her dark eyes on tte speaker with a look of 
gratitude that might have warmed a heart of maible. 

" Ah, how kind you are to think of me thusl" she said, in a 
low tone, that, sweet as it was, seut a painful thrill through the 
listener. " I was afraid that you lad foi^ottcn tkose things 
that I desire most." 

" It is always the way with very young ladies; they are sure 
to think a guardian too exacting or too negligent," said Leices- 
ter, with a smile. 

Again Florence raised her eyes to his face, with a look of 
vague astonishment; she seemed utterly at a loss to compre- 
hend him, and though a faint smile fluttered on her lip, she 
seemed ready to burst into tears. 

You should have seen Leicester's face as he watched the 
mutations of that beantifal comitenance. It was like that of mi 
epicure who loves to shake his wine, and amuse himself with its 
rich sparkle, long after his appetite is satiated. It seemed as 
if he were striving to see how near he eonld drive that young 
creature to a passion of tears, and yet forbid them flowing. 

"Now," he said, tnrning upon her one of his most brilliant 
smiles, "now let ns have some music. You must not send us 
away without that, pretty lady; ran and get yonr guitar." 

" It is here," said Florence, starting up with a brightened 
look. " At least, I think so — ^was it not in this room I played 
for yon last ?" 

" And have you not used the poor instrument since V qncs- 
tioned Leicester, as she brought a richly inlaid guitar from the 
window recess. 

" I had no spirits for music," she answered softly, as he bent 
over the ottoman on which she seated herself, and with an aii 
of graceful gallantry, threw the broad ribbon over her neck. 

" But you have the spirits now," ho whispered. 

A glance of sndden dehght and a vivid blush was her only 
reply, unless the wild, sweet bnrst of music that rose from tha 
strings of her guitar might be deemed such. 

" What will you have ?" she said, turning her radiant face 
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toward him, while iier small hand glided over the striugs after 
this brilliant prelude, " What shall it be f " 

It was a fiendish pleasure, that of torturing a young heart so 
full of deep emotioDS ; but the pleasnres of that man were all 
fiendish; the cold refinement of his intellect made him cruel, 
With Ms mind he tortured the soal over which that mind had 
gained ascendancy. He named the song very gently which 
that poor young creature was to sing. It was her father's 
favorite air. The last time she had played it — oh! with what 
a pang she remembered that time. It sent the color from her 
lips. Her hand seemed turning to marble on the strings. 

This was what Leicester expected. He loved to see the hot, 
passionate flashes of a heart all his own thus frozen hj a word 
from his lip or & glance of his eye. A moment before she had 
been radiant with happiness— now she sat before him drooping 
and pale as a broken !ily. That was enongh. He would send 
the fire to her cheek again. 

"No, let me think, there was a pretty little air you sometimes 
gave ns on shipboard — do yon remember I wrote some lines for 
it ! Let me try and catch the air." 

He began to hnm over a note or two, as if trying to catch an 
almost forgotten air, regarding her all the while through hia 
half-closed eyes. Bat even the mention of that song did not 
quite arouse her j it is easier to give pain than pleasure ; easier 
to dash the cnp of joy from a trembling hand than to fill it af- 
terwai'd. She sighed deeply, and sat with her eyes bent upon 
the floor. That bad man was half offended. He looked upon 
her continued depression as an evidence of his waning power, 
and was not content unless the heart-strings of his victun an- 
swered to every glowing or icy touch of his own evil spirit. 

"Ah, you have forgotten the air — T expected it," he said, in a 
tone of thrilling reproach, but so subdued that it only reached 
the ear for which it was intended. He had stricken that yonng 
heart cruelly. Even this but partially aroused her. His 
vicious pride was pained. He leaned back on the divan, and 
the words of a song, sparkling, passionate and tender with lovo 
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broke from Lis lips. His voice was superb ; liis features iiglited 
up ; his dark eyes flashed Uko diamonds beneath the half-elosed 
lashea. 

You should have seen Florence Leicester then. That voice 
flowed through her chilled heart like dew upon a perishing Ely- 
like sunshine upon a rose that the storm has shaken ; her drooj>- 
ing form became more erect ;her hand began to tremble; her pale 
lipg were softly parted, and grew red as if the warm breath, 
flashing through, kiudled a richer glow with each short, eager 
gasp. Deeper aad deeper those mellow notes penetrated her 
soul ; for the time, her very being was given up to the wild de- 
lusiofi that had perverted it. 

All the time that his spu-it seemed pouring forth its tender 
memories, he was watching the effect, coldy as the physician 
counts the pulse of hia patient. She was very beautiful as the 
bloom came softly back to her check like a smile growing vivid 
there ; it was like watching a flower blossom, or the escape of 
sunbeams from nnderneath a summer cloud. He loved & 
study like this; it gratified his morbid taste; it gave him 
mental excitement, and yielded a keen relish to his inordinate 
vanity. 

A doubt that his hitherto invincible powers of attraction 
might fall away with the approach of age, had liegau to haunt 
him about this time, aad the thought stimulated his hungry self- 
love into more intense action. He was testing his own powers 
ill the beautiful station of that young creature. The rich vi- 
brations of his voice were still trembling upon the air, whea the 
old lady returned to the room. Her manner was still qnict, but 
her large and very black eyes were brighter than they had been, 
and her tread, though still, was more firm as she crossed the 
room. She advanced directly toward Leicester, whose back 
was partly turned toward her, and touclied his shoulder. 

" William 1" 

Leicester started from his half rechning position aud sat 
upright ; his song was hushed the instant that low, but riuging 
voice fell upon his ear, and, with some slight display of embar- 
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rassmcut, he looked in the o!d lady's face. Its profound gravity 
seemed to chill even his Belf-possession. 

"Not here, William; you know I do uot like music I" added 
the old lady, in her firm, gentle tones. 

Florence leaned back in her seat and drew a deep breath. It 
seemed as if she had been disturbed in tlie sweet bewilderment 
of some dream ; Eobert was gazing fixedly npon her, wonder- 
ing at all he saw. To him she appeared like the birds he had 
read of fluttering aronnd the jaws of a serpent ; spite of himself, 
this delnsionwonld come upon him. Yet he had boundless faith in 
the honor and goodness of the man on whom her eyes were 
fixed, while she was a profound stranger. 

" I did not know — indeed, madam, I thought you liked mu- 
sic 1" said Florence, castmg the ribbon from her neck, and 
addressing the old lady. 

" Only when we are alone ; then I love to hear you both sing 
and play, dear child ; bnt William — Mr. Leicester's Toice ; it 
is that I do not like." 

" Not like kis voice ?" exclaimed Florence, tniniug her eyes 
upon him with a look that made Robert press his lips hard to- 
gether — "not like that — oh, madam?" 

"Well — well, madam, yon shall not bo annoyed by it again," 
said Leicester, with a slight shrug of their shoulders, " I forgot 
myself, that is all I" 

The old lady bent her head and sat down, but her coming 
cast a restraint npon the little group, and though she attempted 
to open a conversation with Robert, he was too mnch pre-occu- 
pied for anything more than a few vagnc replies that were sadly 
out of place. 

From the moment of the old lady's entrance, Leicester 
changed his whole demeanor. He joined in the efforts she was 
making to draw the youth out, and that with a degi-ee of qniet 
gravity that seemed by its respect to win upon her favor. He 
took no further notice of Florence, and seemed nnconscions 
that she was sitting near watching this change with anxious 
eyes and drooping spirits. 

6 
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" I have," said Leicester, after a few common-place remarks, 
' I haTc just been proposing that the yonng gentleman shonlii 
gi¥e oar pretty guest here some drawing lessons during the sea- 
son, always under your sanction, madam, of course." 

The old lady cast a more searching glance at the joutt than 
she had hitherto bestowed on him, then bending her eyes upon 
the floor, she seemed to ponder over the proposal that had been 
made. Aftex this her keen glance was diroeted to Leicester; 
then she seemed once more lost in thought. 

" Yes," she said, at length, looking full and hard at Leicee- 
ter, "it will occnpy Ler — it will be a benefit, perhaps to 
them both," 

Leicester simply bent his head. He conquered even the 
expression of his face, that the keen eyes bent upon Mm 
might not detect the hidden reason which urged this proposal. 
That some motive of self interest was there, the old lady well 
knew, but she resolved to watch closer. His projects were not 
to be fathomed in a moment. She did not leave the roonr 
again, and her presence threw a constraint upon the group, 
which prompted the visitors to depart. 

Florence rose as they prepared to go out. Her dark eyes 
were beseechingly tor ned upon Leicester. With a mute glance 
she sought to keep him a few minutes longer, though she had 
no courage to utter the wish. He took her soft, little hand 
gently in his, held it a moment, and went away, followed by 
Robert and the old lady, who accompanied her guests to the 

Florence had crept into the window recess, and while her 
pantmg breath clouded the glass, gazed wistfully at these two 
dark shadows as they glided through the flower-garden. She 
was keenly disappointed ; his visit, the one great joy for which 
she had so waited and watched, was over ; and how had it pass- 
ed 7 With the keen, cold eyes of that old lady upon them — be- 
neath the curious scrutiny of a stranger. Tears of vexation 
gathered in her eyes , she heard the old lady return, and tried 
to crusli them bick with a pressure of the silken lashes, shrink 
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iug still beWnd the cloud of lace that her discomposure might 
not be obserTed. 

The old lady entered the room, and, believing it empty, eat 
down in a large easy-chair. She siglied profoundly, shading 
her face iv-ith one of the thin delicate hands, that still bore an 
impress of great beauty. Her eyes were thus shrouded, and, 
though she did not appear to be weeping, one deep sigh after 
another heaved the black neckerchief folded over her bosom. 
As these sighs abated, Floreucesaw that the old lady was sink- 
ing mto a reverie so deep, that she fancied it possible to steal 
away, unnoticed, to her room. So, timidly creeping out from 
the drapery, that in its cloud-Iike softness fell hack without a 
rustle, she moved toward the door. Tlie old lady looked sud- 
denly up, and the startled girl could see that the usual serious 
composure of her countenance was greatly disturbed. 

" Is it you, my dear ?" she said, in her usual kindly tones, 
" I thought you had gone up stairs." 

Florence was startled hy the suddenuess of tJiis address, and 
turned hack, for there was somethii^ in the old lady's look that 
seemed to desire her stay. 

"Ko," she said, "I was looking out upon — upon the night. 
It is very lovelyl" 

" Paradise was more lovely, and yet serpents crept among the 
flowers, even therel" said the old lady, thoughtfully. 

A vivid blush came into Ploreuce's pale cheek. 

"I — I do not understand you," she said, in a faltering voice. 

"Xo, I thmk not — ^I hope not," answered the lady, heudiug 
her eyes compassionately on the yoong girl, " come here, and sit 
by me." 

Florence sat down upon the light Ottoman which the old lady 
drew near her chair. The blushes, a moment before warm upon 
her cheeks, had burned themselves out. She felt herself grow- 
ing calm and sad under the influence of those serious, but kind 
eyes. 

"You love .Mr,. Leicester!" This was uttered quietly, and 
rather as au assertion, thau from any desire for a reply. As she 
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epoke, tlie old lady pressed her hand npoa the coil of raven 
hair that bound that gracefnl head; the motion was almost a ca- 
ress, and it went to the young creature's heart. "Has he ever 
said that ho loved you ?" 

"Loved mc, oh yesi a thousand times," cried the young crea. 
ture, her eyes and her cheek kindling again, " else how could 
you know — how could any one gness how very, very mttch I 
think of him?" 

"And bow do yon expect this to end ?" questioned the old 
lady, while a deeper shade settled on her pale brow. 

"End?" repeated Florence, and her face was bathed with 
blushes to the very temples; "I have never really thought of 
that — he loves met" 

"Have jl)u never doubted that?" questioned the old lady, 
with a faint wave of the head. 

"What, his love? I — ^I — how could any one possibly 
doubt ?" 

"And yet to-night— this very evening t" 

•' ;Xo — no, it was oniy disappointment— regret, the — the 
flurry of his sudden visit— not doubt — oh, not doubt of his 
lovel" 

"Has this man — has Leicester ever spoken to you of mar- 
riage ? Have his professions of love ever taken this form ?" per- 
sisted the old lady, becoming more and more earnest. 

"Of marriage ? yes— no— not in words." 

"Not in words then ?" 

"2\Q, 1 never thought of that before — but what then ?" 

"Then," said the old lady, impressively — "then he is one 
shade less a villain than I had feaiedl" 

"Madaml" exclaimed the young girl, all pallid and gasping 
with anger and affright. 

"My child," said the old lady, taking both those small, trem- 
bling hands in hers, "WilUam Leicester will never marry you, 
nor any one." 

" How do yon know, madam ? how can you know ? Who are 
you that tells me this with so much authority ?" 
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" I am his motlier, poor cbild. God lielp me, I am his mother!" 

The young girl sat ga^ng up into that aged face, so pale, so 
still, that hor very quietude was more painful than a burst of 
passion could have been, 

" His mother I" broke from her parted lips. " It 13 his 
mother who calls him a villain I" 

" Even so," said the old lady, with mournful intensity. 
" Look np, girl, and see what it costs a mother to say these 
things of an only son !" 

Plorenee did look np, and when she saw the anguish upon 
that face usually so calm, her heart filled with tender pity, not- 
witlistanding the tumult already there, and taking the old lady's 
hands in hers, she bent down and kissed them, 

" If you are indeed his mother," she said, with a sort of fond 
anguish, " to-morrow you will imsay these bitter words — ^you 
are only angry with him now — something has gone wrong. 
You will not repeat such things of him to-morrow — for oh, they 
have made me wretched." 

"I am cruel only that I may be kind I" said the old lady with 
mournful earnestness. " And now, dear child, let us talk no 
more, you are gneyed, and I suffer more than you think." 

With these words, the old lady arose and led her guest from 
the rooiu. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



gray's th anksg 

Oh, I love in old-fashioned t 



Amid all the yarieties of areliltectare—Grecian, Gothic, 
Swiss, Cliiiicse, and e¥en" Egyptian, to be met witli on Long 
Island, there yet may tie found some genuine old farms, with 
barns instead of carriage-houses, and cow sheds in the place of 
pony stables. To these old houses are still attached generous 
gardens, hedged iu with picket fences, and teeming with vege- 
tables, &M front yards full of old-facbioned shrubbery, with 
thick grass half a century old mossing thew over. These things, 
primitive, and full of the olden times, are not yet crowded out 
of sight by sloping lawns, gravel walks, and newly acclimated 
flowers; and if they do not so vividly appeal to the taste, 
those, who have hearts, sometimes find them softened by these 
relicts of the past, to warmer and sweeter feelings than mere 
fancy ever aroused. 

One of these old houses, a low roofed, unpretending dwelling, 
exhibiting unmistakable evidence of what had once been white 
paint on the edges of its clap-boards, and crowned by a huge 
stone chimney, whoso generous throat seemed half choked up 
with swallows' neste, belonged to a character in oui story which 
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the reader cannot hare forgotten without breaking the author's 
heart. 

It was autumn— but a generous, balmy autumn, that seemed 
to cajole and flatter the summer into keeping it company close 
up to Christmas. True, the gorgeous tints of a late Indian 
finmmer lay richly among the trees, but some patches of bright 
green were still left, defying the season, and putting aside, from 
day to day, the red and golden veil which the frost was con- 
etantly endeavoring to cast over them. 

In front of the old house stood two maples — noble trees, suet 
as have had no time to root themsekes around your modern 
cottages. Tliese maples, symmetrical as a pair of huge pine 
cones, rose against the house a perfect cloud of gorgeous foliage. 
One was red as blood, and with a dash of the most vivid green 
still keeping its hold down the centre of each leaf— the other 
golden ail over, as if its roots were nourished in the metallic 
soil of California, and its leaves dusted by the winds that drift 
ap gold in the valley of Sacramento. These superb trees blended 
and wove their ripe leaves together, now throwing out a wave 
of red, now a mass of gold, and here a tinge of green in splen- 
did coufnsion. 

All around, under these maples, the grass was Jittered with 
a fantastic carpet of leaves, showered down from their branches. 
They hung around the hngo old iilac bashes. They flattered 
down to the rose tJiiekets, and lay in patches of torn crimson 
and crumpled gold among the Iwnse-leeks and mosses on the 
roof. 

In and out, through this shower of ripe leaves, fluttered the 
Bwallows. In andout along theheavy branches, darted apair of 
red squirrels, who owned a nest in one of the oldest and most 
stately trees. In and out, through the long, low kitchen, the 
parlor, the pantries, and tJic milk-room, went and came our old 
friend, Mrs. Gray, the comely hnckster- woman of Fulton mar- 
ket. That house was hers. That great square garden at the 
oack door was hers. How comfortable and harvest-like it lay, 
eloping down toward tlie south, divided into sections, crowded 
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with parsnips, beets, onions, potatoes, raspljcrry thickets, and 
strawberry patches ; in short, running over with a stock in trade 
that had furnished her market stall during tho year. 

The season was late. The frost had been there nipping, 
biting and pinchuig up the noble growth of vegetables that was 
to supply Mrs. Gray's stall in the winter months. Half the 
great white onions lay above ground, with their silvery coats 
exposed. The beet beds were of a deep blackish crimson ; and 
the cucumber vines had yielded up their last delicate gherkins. 
All her neighbors had gathered in their crops days ago, but the 
good old lady only langhed and eliuckled over the example thus 
offered for her imitation. New England born and accustomed 
to the shai^ east winds of Maine, she cared notliing for the 
petty frosts that only made the leaves of her beet and parsnip 
beds gorgeous, whCe their precious bnlbs lay safely bedded in 
the soil. Ko matter what others did, she never gathered her 
garden crop till Thanksgiving. That was her harvest tune, her 
great yearly jubilee — the season when her acconnts were reck- 
oned uji — when her bams and ccllara were running over with 
the wealth of her little farm. 

Christmas, Kew Tear, tie Fourth of July, in short, all the 
holidays of tho year were crowded into one witli Mrs. Gray. 
During the whole twelve months, she commemorated Thanks- 
^ving only. Tlie reader must not, for a moment, suppose that 
the Thanksgiving Mrs. Gray loved to honor, was the miserable 
counterfeit of a holiday proclaimed by the governor of New 
York. No 1 Mrs. Gray scorned this poor attempt at imita- 
tion. It made her double chin quiver only to thmk of it. It 
ever a look of contempt crept into those benevolent eyes, it was 
when people would try to convince her that any governor out of 
New England, conid enter into the spirit of a regular Down 
East Thanksgiving ; or, that any woman, south of old Connecti- 
cut, could be educated into the culinary mysteries of a minco 
pie. Her faith was boundless, her benevolence great, but in 
these things Mrs. Gray conId not force herself to beheve. 

You should have seen the old lady as Tiianksgiving week 
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drew aear — ^hot the New York one, but that solemnly pro- 
claimed by the goyernor of Maine, Mrs. Gray heeded no other. 
That week the woman of a neighboring stall took charge of 
Mrs. Gray's business. The customers were served by a strango 
hand ; the brightness of her comely face was confined to her 
own roof tree. She gave thanks to God for the bounties of 
the earth, heartily, earnestly ; but it was her pleasure to render 
these thanks after the fashion of her ancestors. 

You should have seen her then, surrounded by raisins, black 
currants, pumpkin sance, peeled apples, sugar boxes, and plates 
of golden butter, her plump hand pearly with flour dust, the 
whole kitchen redolent with ginger, allspice, and clovesl Yon 
should have seen her grating orange peel and nntmegs, the 
border of her snow-white cap rising and falling to the motion 
of her hands, and the soft gray hair underneath, tucked hur- 
riedly back of the ear on one aide, where it had threatened to 
be in tlie way. 

Yon should have seen her in that large, splinfrbottomed 
rocking-chair, with a wooden bowl in her capacious lap, and a 
sharp chopping-knife in her right hand ; with what a soft, easy 
motion the chopping-knife fell 1 with what a quiet and smiling 
air the dear old lady would take up a quantity of the powdered 
beef on the flat of her knife, and ohscrve, as it showered softly 
down to the tray again, that "meat chopped too fine for mince 
pies was sure poison." Then the laugh^ — the qniet, mellow 
chuckle with which she regarded the astonished look of the 
Irish girl, who could not understand the mystery of this ancient 
saying. 

Yes, you should have seen Mrs. Gray at this very time, in 
order to appreciate fully the perfections of an old-fashioned 
New England housewife. They are departing from the land. 
Railroads and steamboats are sweeping them away. In a Httle 
time, providing our humble tale is not first sent to oblivion, 
this very description wifl have the dignity of an antique sub- 
ject. Women who cook their own dinners and take care of tha 
work hands arc getting to be legendary even now. 
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The day came at last, bland aa the Bmile of a warm heart, a 
breath of summer seemed whispering with the OTer-ripe leaves. 
The sunshine was of that warm, golden yellow which belongs to 
the autumn. A few hardy flowers glowed iu the front yard, 
richly tinted dahUas, marigolds, chrysanthemnms, and China- 
asters, with the most velvety amaranths, still kept their bloom, for 
those huge old maples sheltered them like a tent and flowers 
always blossomed later in that house than elsewhere Iso 
wonder 1 Inside and out, all was pleasant and geniil The 
fall flowers seemed to thrive upon Mrs Giays smiles Htr 
rosy countenance, as she overlooked them seemed to warm up 
their leaves like a sunbeam. Eycrything grew and hiightened 
about her. Everything eombmcd to make this, particular 
Thanksgiving one to be remembered 

Now, all was in fine progress nothing had gone wrong not 
even the awkward Irish girl, for ^ihc hid only to slc that the po- 
tatoes were in readiness, and for that department she was 
quahfied by birth. 

Mrs. Gray had done wonders that morning. The dinner was 
in a most hopeful state of preparation. The great red crested, 
imperious looking turkey, that had strutted away his brief life 
in the barn-yard, was now snugly bestowed in the oven— Mrs. 
Gray had not yet degenerated down to a cooking-stove — his 
heavy eoat of feathers was scattered to the wind. His head, 
that arrogant, crimson head, that had so often awed the whole 
poultry yard, lay all unheeded in the dust, close by the horse- 
block. There he sat, the poor denuded monarch — turned up in 
a dripping pan, simmering himself brown in the kitchen oven 
Never, in all his pomp, had that bosom been so warmed and dis- 
tended—yet the huge turkey had been a sad gourmand in his 
time. A rich thyray odor broke through every pore of his 
body ; drops of lucious gravy dripped down his sides, filling the 
oven with an unctuous stream that penetrated a crevice in the 
door, and made the poor Irish girl cross herself derontly. She 
felt her spirit so yearning after the ^d things of earth, and 
never having seen Thanksgiving set down in the calendar, was 
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slij of Burrendering her heart to a holiday that Lad no saint to 
patroaize it. 

No wonder 1 the odor that stole eo insidionsly to her nostrils 
was appetising, for the turkey had plenty of companionship in 
the oven, A noble cliicken-pie flanked his dripping pan on the 
right ; a delicate sucking pig was drawn up to the left wing; 
!u the rear towered a mountain of roast beef, while the mouth of 
the oven was choked up with a generous Indian pudding. It 
was an ovenful worthy of New England, worthy of the day.- 

Tiie hours came creeping on when guests might be expected, 
Mrs. Gray, who had been invkible a short time after filling the 
OTen, appeared in the little parlor perfectly redolent with good 
humor, and a fresh toilet. A cap of the most delicate material, 
trimmed with satin ribbons, cast a transparent brightness over 
her bland and pleasant features, A dress of black silk, heavy 
and ample in the skirt, rustled round her portly figure as she 
walked. Folds of the finest muslin lay upon her bosom, in chaste 
contrast with the blaek dress, and Just revealing a string of 
gold beads which had reposed for years beneath the caressing 
protection of her double chin, 

Mrs. Gray, was ready for company, and tried her best to re- 
main with proper dignity in the great rocking chair, that she 
had drawn to a window commanding a long stretch of the 
road ; but every few moments she would start up, bustle across 
the room, and charge Kitty, the Irish girl, to be careful and 
watch the oven, to keep a sharp eye on the sauce-pans in the 
fire-place, and, above all, to have the mince pies within range of 
the fire, that they might receive a gradual and gentle warmth 
by the time Uiey were wanted. Then she would return to the 
room, arrange the branches of asparagus that hung laden with 
red berries over the looking glass, or dust the spotless table with 
her handkerchief, just to keep herself busy, as she said. 

At last she beard the distant sound of a wagon, turning down 
the cross road toward the house. She knew the tramp of her own 
market horse even at that distance, and seated herself by the win- 
dow ready to receive her expected guests with becoming dignity. 
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Tlie little oae-liorge wagon came down the road with a sort 
of dash quit* honorable to the occasion. Mrs. Gray's hired 
man was begiiiiiing to enter into the spirit of a holiday; and 
tlie old horse himself made eyery thing rattle again, he was so 
eager to reach home, the moment it hove in sight. 

The wagon drew np by the door yard gate with a floiu'isli 
worthy of the Third aycnue. The hired man sprang out, and 
with some show of awkward gallantry, lifted a young girl in a 
pretty pink calico and a cottage bonnet, down from the front 
seat. Mrs. Gray could maintsun her position no longer; for the 
young girl glanced that way with a look so eloquent, a smile so 
bright, that it warmed the dear old lady's heart like a flash of 
fire in the winter time. She started up, hastily shook loose the 
folds of her dress, and went oat, rustling all the way Eke a tree 
in autumn. 

"You are welcome, dear, welcome as green peas in June, or 
radishes in March," she cried, seizing the little hand held to- 
ward her, and kissing the heavenly young face. 

The girl turned with a Iwight look, and making a graceful 
little wave of the hand toward an aged man who was tenderly 
helping a female from the wagon, seemed about to speak. 

"I understand, dear, I know all about it! tlie good old peo- 
j.ie — grandpa and grandma, of course. How could I help 
knowing them 7" Mrs. Gray went np to the old people as sho 
spoke, with a bland welcome in eveiy feature of iicr face. 

"Know them, of course I do!" elie said, enfolding the old 
gentleman's hand with her plump lingers. "I — I — gracious 
goodness, now, it really does seem as if I had seen that face 
somewhere 1" she added, hesitating, and with her eyes lixed 
doubthigly on the stranger, as if she were calling up some vague 
remembrance, "strange, now isn't it ? but he looks natural as 
life." 

The old man turned a wanning glance toward his wife, and 
then answered, with a grave smile, "that, at any rate, Mrs. 
Gray could never bo a stranger to them, she who had done so 
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She interrupted him with one of her mellow laughs. Tiiftuks 
for a kind act always mode the good woman feci awkward, and 
Shu blushed like a gir!. "No, no; but somehow I can't give it 
up; this isn't the first timo we have seen each otherl" 

"I ]iope that it will not be the last!" said old Mrs. Warren, 
coming gently forward to her husband's assistance. " Jnlia has 
seen you so often, and talked of you so much — no wonder we 
seem like old acquaintances. I always thought Jnlia looked 
very much like her grandfather!" 

"Yes, I reckon it must be that," answered Mrs, Gray, evi- 
dently but half giving up her prepossession. "Her face isn't 
one to leave the mind; I dreamed about it the first night after 
she came into the market, poor thing— poor thing!" 

Mrs. Gray repeated the last words with great tenderness, 
for Julia Warren had crept close to her, and taking one of her 
hattds, softly lifted it to her lips. 

" Come, come, let us go in," cried tiie good woman, gently 
witlidrawiug her hand, with which she patted Julia on tlio 
slioulder. " There, there, pick your grandmother a handful of 
China-asters. I believe tlie frost left them just for you." 

Julia was about to obey the welcome command, but her 
glance happened to fall on the face of her grandfather, and she 
hesitated. There wag something troubled in Ma look, an ex- 
pression of anxiety that struck her as remarkable. 

" Grandpa, what is the matter ? — ^yon look pale!" she said, 
in a tow voice, for, with deiicate tact, she saw lie wisiied to es- 
cape observation. 

" Nothing, child, nothing," he answered hurriedly, but with 
kindness. " Do not mind me." 

Julia cast one more anxious look into his face, and then 
stooped to the flowers. The old gentleman followed Mrs. Gray 
and his wife into the house. 

" A sweet, pretty creature, isn't she ?" said Mrs. Gray, 
watching Julia from tlie parlor window, after she had put aside 
Mrs. WaiTen's things ; " and handsome as a picture 1 Just 
watch her now as she turns her face this way." 
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" You are kind to praise her," said Mrs. Warren, with a 
gentle smile ; " you Itoow liow mu h 1 1 1 s ' 

Mrs. Gray lai^hcd and shooli 1 heal I know how 
much it pleases me, and that's all I tl nk about it," she an- 
swered ; and -the two warm-hea t i worn n stood together 
watching Julia as she gathered anl a ng d her humhle 
bouqaeC 

The child did indeed look ¥ery lovely iu her pink dress — 
only a shilling calico, but fresh and becoming for all that. You 
never saw a more interesting picture in your life. The long 
ringlets of her ha w pt f om underneath her bonnet, while 
its delicate rose-eolo 1 1 nge and the ride had given her cheek 
a hloom fresh as an aim nd fl wcr when it first opens Still 
she was a slend f i; I 1 ttl creature, and you saw that the 
rnde winds of i f had w pt t o early over her. Feeling and 
intellect had p m tu ly de loped themselves in her nature. 
In her face — in her smile — in her eyes, with their beautiful 
curlii^ lashes, there was something pamfully spiritual. Within 
the last few months this expression had grown upon her won- 
derfully. Her loveliness was of a kind to make yon thought- 
ful, sometimes even sad. Mrs. Gray felt all this without 
understanding it, and her heart yearned strangely toward the 
thOd. 

"It's a truth," she said, addressing the grandmother. "I 
feci almost as if she were my own daughter, and yet I never 
had a child, and didn't use to care for other people's children 
ranch. I really believe that some day I shall up and give her 
these. It's come into my mind more than once, I can tell yon, 
and yet they were my mother's, and her mother's before that." 
Here Mrs. Gray ran her fingers along the gold bi^ds on her 
neck. "It's strange, but I always want to be giving her 
something." 

" Tou are always giving her something," said Mrs. Warren, 
gratefully. 

" No, no, nothing to speak of." 

" That pretty dress and the bonnet — are they nothing ?" 
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" And who told you that ?— -who told you they came from 

" We have not so mauy friends that there could be niucli 
doubt," answered Mrs. Warren, with a sigh. "Julia was sure 
of it from the first ; and the other things 1" continued the old 
lady, in a low voice, glancing at her own neat dress, " who else 
would have thought of them?" 

All truly benevolent persons shrink from spoken thanks. T!ie 
gratitude expressed by looks and actions may give pleasure, but 
there is somethmg too material in words — they destroy all the 
refinement of agenerous action. Good Mrs. Gray felt this the more 
sensitively, because her own words had seemed to challenge the 
*hanks of her guest. The color came into her smooth cheek, 
and she began to arrange the folds of her dress with both hands, 
exhibiting a degree of awkwardness quite nnusual to her. 
When she lifted her eyes again, they felt upon a young man 
coming down the cross road on foot, with an eager and buoyant 
step. 

" There he comes, I thought he would not be long on the 
way," she cried, while a flash of gladness radiated her face. 
" It's my nephew;you see him there, Mrs. WaiTen — no, the ma- 
ple branch ia in the way I Here he is again— now look ! a 
noble fellow, isn't he ?" 

Mrs. Warren looked, and was mdccd struck by the free air 
and superior appearance of the \0Hth. He had evidently 
walked some distance, for a light over-sacqne hung across his 
arm, and his face was flashed with exercise. Seeing his aunt, 
the boy waved his hand , his lips parted in a joyous smile, and 
he hastened his pace almost to a run. 

Mrs. Gray's little brown eyes glistened; she could not turn 
them from the youth, even while addressing her guest. 

" Isn't he handsome ? — not like your girl, but handsome for 
a boy," she exclaimed with fond enthusiam, "and 'good— yon 
have no idea, ma'am, Aow good he is. There, that is just like 
him, the wild creature 1" she continued, as the youth laid one 
hand upon the door yard fence, and vaulted over, " right into 
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my flower-beds, trampling over the grass there — (lid you 

"Couldn't help it, Aunt Sarah," shouted the youth, with a 
careless iaugh, " I'm in a hurry to got home, and the gate is too 
far off. Three kisses for every flower I tramp down^will that 
do ? Ha, what little lady is this ?" 

I The last exclamation was drawn forth by Julia Warren, who 
had seated herself at the root of the largest maple, and with 
her lap full of flowers, was arranging them into bouquets. On 
hearing Robert's voiee she looked up with a glance of pleasant 
surprise, and a smile broke over her Hps. There was something 
so rosy and joyons in his face, and in the tones of his voice, that 
it rippled through her heart as if a bird overhead had just bro- 
ken into song. The youth looked upon her for a moment with 
his bright, gleeful eyes, then, throwing off his hat and sweeping 
back the damp chestnut curls from his forehead, he sat down 
by her side, and cast a glance of laughing defiance at his 
relative, 

" Come out here and get the kisses, Aunt Sarah, I have made 
up my mind to stay among the iowersl" 

Mrs. Gray laughed at the young rogue's impudence, as she 
called it, and came out to meet him. 

"Now this is too bad," exclaimed the youth, starting up: 
"don't box my ears, aunt, and besides paying the kisses, I will 
embrace you dutifully— upon my life I will — that is if my arms 
are long enough," and with every appearance of honest affec- 
tion, the youth cast one arm around the portly person of his 
aunt, and pressed a warm kiss on her cheek. 

"You are welcome homo, Robert, always welcome; and I 
wish yoa a happy Thanksgiving with my whole heart. Julia 
dear, this is my nephew, Mr. Robert Otis. His mother and I 
were sisters — only sisters; there were three of us in all, two 
daughters and a eon. He is the only child among us, that is 
the reason I spoil him so." 

Julia, who had just recovered from tlie blush that crimsoned 
her cheek at his first approach, came forward and extended 
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her hand to tho yonth with a timid and gentle grace, that 
Boemed too composed for her years. 

"AndMisa Julia Warren, who is she, dear aunt?" questioned 
the youth, in a half whisper, as the girl moved toward the house, 
holding the loose flowers to her bosom with one hand. 

"The dearest and best little girl that ever lived, Robert; that 
is aJl I know about her!" was the earnest reply. 

" And enough, who wants to know any more about any one," 
returned the youth; "and yet Mr. Leicester would say tliat 
something else is wanting before we invite strangers to eat 
Thanksgiving dinners with us. J& would say that all this is 
imprudent." 

"Mr. Leicester is very wise, I dare say, and I am bat a sim- 
ple old woman, Robert; bat somehow that which seems right 
for me to do always turns out for the best." 

"Because what seems right to the good always is best, my 
darling old aunt. I only wanted to prove how pradent aud 
wise a city life has made me." 

"Prudent and wise — don't set up for that character, Bob. 
These thills never did run in our family, and never will. Just 
content yourself with being good and happy as you canl" 

Ail at once Robert became grave. Some serious thought 
seemed pressing upon his raind. 

"I always was happy when you were my only adviser," ho 
said, lookmg in her face with a thoughtful sort of gloom. 

"Kow don't, Robert, don't joke with your old aunt. One 
would think by your looks that there was something in it. I'm 
sure it would break my heart to think you unhappy in ear- 
nest I" 

"I know it would 1" answered the affectionate youth, casting 
aside his momentary depression. "Just bos my cars for teasing 
you, and let us go in — I must help the little girl tie up her 
flowers." 

Mrs. Gray seemed about to press the conversation a little 
more earnestly; hat that moment the Irish girl came through 
the front door with an oxprewsion of solemn import in her face. 
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Slie whipered in a flustered manner to her mistress, and the 
Words "spoilt entirely," reached Robert's ear. 

Away went the aunt all in a state of excitement to the kitcli- 
en. The nephew watched her depart, and'tten turning thought- 
fully hack, began to pa«e np and down the footpath leading 
from the front door to the gate. The first wild flash of spnits 
consequent on a return home had left him, and from that time 
the joyonsness of his look grew dim. He was gay only by 
starts, and at times fell into thought that seemed unnatm-al to 
his youth, and his usual merry spirit. 

Whatever mischief had happened in the kitchen, the dinner 
turned out magnificently. The turkey came upon the table a 
perfect miracle of cookery. The pig absolutely looked more 
beautiful than life, crouching in his bed of parsely, with his 
bead up, and holding a lemon daintily between his jaws. The 
chicken-pie, pinched aromid the edge into a perfect embroidery 
by the two plump thumbs of Mrs, Gray, and then finished o£E 
by an elaborate border done in key work, would have charmed 
the most fastidious artist. 

You have no idea, reader mine, how beautiful colors may be 
blended on a diuner-table, unless you hare seen just the kind of 
feast to which Mrs. Gray invited her guests. The rich brown 
of the meats ; the snow white bread; the fresh, golden butter; 
the cranberry sauce, with its bright, ruby tinge, were daintily 
mingled with plates of pies, arranged after a most tempting 
fashion. Golden custard; the deep red tart; the brown mince 
and tawny orange color of the pumpkin, were placed in alternate 
wedges, and radiating from the centre of each plate like a star, 
stood at equal distances round the table. Water sparkling from 
the we!l; currant wiue brilliantly red-i-contrasted with the 
sheeted snow of the table-cloth ; andthe gleam of crystal; then 
that old arm-chair at the head of the table, with its soft crimson 
cushions. I tell youagain, reader, it was a Thanksgiving dinner 
worthy to be remembered. That poor family from the miseror 
hie basement in New York, did remember it for many a weary 
dav after. Mrs, Grayrememberedit, forahehadgivendelicious 
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pleasure to those old people. Sbe had, for that one day at least, 
lifted them from their toil and depression. Besides, the good 
woman had other cause to remember the day, and that before 
she closed her eyes in sleep. 

Robert too. In his heart there Jiogered a remembrance 
of this dinner long after such things are nsually forgotten. And 
Julia ! even with her it was an epoch, a mile-stone in the path 
of her life — a mile-stone wreathed with blossoms, to which in 
after days she loved to wander back in her imagination, aa 
pilgrims jonmey to visit a shrine. 

When old Mr. Warren took the great crimson easy-chair at 
the head of tie table, and folding his hands earnestly and sol- 
emnly, asked a blessing on the food, Mrs. Gray could not forbear 
stealing another, and more searching glance at hia face. She 
could not be mistaken, somewhere those features had met her 
eyo before ; it might be years ago, she conid not fix the time or 
place, hnt she had seen that forehead and heard the voice — of 
that she became certain. 

I will not dwell npon that duiaer — the warm, ahnost too 
warm hospitality ! No wine was wanted to keep up the gen- 
eral cheerfnlness ; the sparkle of champagne ; the dash of crys- 
tals ; the gush of song were all unnecessary there. 

Everything was fresh, earnest, and full of pure enjoyment ; 
even o!d Mr. Warren smiled happily more than once ; and aa 
for Robert, he was perfectly brilliant during the whole meal, 
saying the drollest thmgs to his aunt, and making Julia laugh 
every other minute with his sparkling nonsense. 

There was one thii^ that, for a moment, cast a shadow upon 
the general hiiarity. By the great easy-chair occupied by Mr. 
Warren, stood an empty seat; a plate, knife, and glass was 
before it ; but when Mr. Warren asked if any other guest was 
expected, a profound sigh arose from the recesses of Mrs. 
Gray's bosom, and she answered sadiy that one guest was 
always expected on Thanksgiving day, but he never came. All 
the company saw that this was a painful subject, and no more 
questions were asked ; but after dinner, when Robert and Julia 
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were under the old maples, he told her in a low voice that tliia 
Beat was always kept standing for an nncie of his — Mrs. Uray'a 
only brother — who left home when a youth,-and had been a 
waaderer ever since. For him this empty seat was ever in 
readiness. 

Mrs. Gray, with all her good conunon sense, had a dash of 
romance buried deep somen here in ber capacions bosom. It 
was an old-fashioned, hearty sort of romance, giving depth and 
vigor to her affections ; people might smile at it, but what then ? 
It beautified, and gave wholesome refinement to a character 
which required something of this kind to tone down ita energies, 
and soften even its best impulses. 

Thanksgiving, in New England, is a holiday of the hearth- 
stone, a yearly Sabbath, where friends that are scattered meet 
with a ponctuality that seems almost religions. It is a season 
of little, pleasant surprises; unexpected friends often drop in to 
partake of the festival. It was not very singular, considering 
an these tilings, that good Mrs. Gray sjiould have cherished a 
fancy, as each of these festive holidays came round, that her 
long absent brother m^ht return to claim his seat at her table. 
They were orphans — and her home was all that he could claim 
in hia native land. She did hope— and there was something 
almost of religious faith in the idea — that some day her only 
brother would surprise them with his presence. 

And now the day was over, the landmark of another year was 
planted, her guests had departed, and Mrs. Gray sat down in 
her little parlor alone. There was something melancholy in the 
solitude to which she was left. Every footfall of the old mar- 
ket horse as he bore away those whom siie had made so happy, 
seemed to trample out a sweet hope from her heart. There 
stood the chair — empty, empty, empty — her brother, her only 
brother, would he never come again? As these thouglits stole 
through liermind, Mrs Gray folded her arms, and, leaning back 
in the old arm-chair that had been her father's, wept, but so 
gently that one sitting by her would hardly have been aware of 
it. 
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Miss Landon aaj-a, in one of her exquisite novels, that the 
history of a boolt — the feelings, safFeringa, and experience of its 
autli or— would, if truly revealed, be often more touching, more 
romantic, and fall of mterest, than the book itself. Alas, alas, 
how true this ia with me 1 How mournful would be the history 
of these pages, could I write of that solemn under-cnirent of 
grief that haa swept through my heart, while each word has 
fallen, as it were, mechanically from my pen. I have written 
in a dream ; my mind has been at work while my eoni dwelt 
wholly with another. Between every sentence fear, and grief, 
and keen anxiety have broken up, known only to myaelf, and 
leaving no imprint on the page which my hand was tracing. 
My brother, my noble young brother, ao good, so strong, once 
so full of hopeful lifel How many times have I said to my 
htart, as each chapter was commenced. Will he live to see the 
end ? By his bedside I have written^ — with every aentence I 
have turned to see if he slept, or was in pain. We had began 
to count hia life by months tlien, and as each period of mental 
toil came round, the wing of approaching death fell more 
darkly over my page and over my heart. Reader, do you 
know how we may hve and suffer while the business of hfe goes 
regularly on, giving no token of the tears that are silently 
shed? 

Here, here I hetween thia chapter and the last he died, 
Tlie flowers we laid upon his cofhu are scarcely withered ; the 
vibrations of the passing bell have but just swept through the 
beautiful valley where we laid him doivn to sleep. While I am 
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jet standing bewildered and grief-striken in " the Tallej and 
shadow of death," — for we followed that loved one even to the 
brink of etcmify, rondermg him up to God when we might go 
no farther, — even there comes this cry from the enter world, 
"Write — writel" 

And I mnat write — my work, like his young life, mast not 
be broken off in the middle. Here, ia the desolate room, where 
ho was an object of so much care, I must gather up the tangled 
thread of my story. There is nothing to interrupt me now — no 
faint moan, no gentle and patient call for water or for fruit. 
Tiie couch is empty— the room silent ; nothmg is here to inter- 
rupt thought save the swell of my own heart — the flow of my 
own tears. 

And she sat waiting for, to- brother, that kind-hearted old 
huckster- worn an, waiting for him on that Thanksgiving night, 
with the beantifu! faith which will not yield up hope even when 
everything that can reasonably inspire it has passed away. 

The hired man had escorted the Irish girl on a visit to some 
"cousin from her own country," and Robert was acting as 
charioteer to the Warren family. Thus it happened that Mrs. 
Gray was left entirely alono in the old farm-honsc. 

The twilight deepened, but the good woman, lost in profound 
memories, sat gazing in the Are, unconscious of the gathering 
darkness ; even her housewife thrift was forgotten, and sho sat 
qniet and unconscious for the time as it passed. There stood 
the table, still loaded with the Thanksgiving supper — nothing 
had been removed— for Mrs. Gray had no idea of more than 
one grand course at her festive board. Pies, puddings, beef, 
fowl, everything came on at once, a perfect deluge of hospital- 
ity, and thns everything remained. It was a feast in ruins. 
When her guests went away, the good lady, partly from fatigue, 
partly from the rush of thick-coming memories, forgot that the 
tablo was to be cleared. The lonesome stillness suited her 
frame of mind, and thus she sat, motionless and sorrowful, 
brooding amid the vestiges of her Thanksgiving supper. 

She was aroused from tbis unusual state of abstraction by a 
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slight noise among the dielies, and supposing that the sLck o!d 
house cat had broken bounds for once, she stamped her foot upon 
the hearth too gently for much eiTect, and brushing the tears 
from her eyes, uttered a faiut " get out," as if that hospitablp 
heart smote her for attempting to deprlv i the cat of a reason- 
able share in the feast. 

StiU the noise continned, and added to it was the fajut creat- 
ing of a chair. She looked around, eagerly arose from her seat, 
and stood up motionless, with her eyes bent on the table. A 
man sat in the vacant chair — not the hired man— for hie life he 
darednot hare touched that seat, ^e apartment was full ot 
shadows, but through them all Mrs. Gray could detect some- 
thing in the outline of that tall figure that made her heart beat 
fast. The face turned toward her was somewhat pale, and even 
through the gloom ahe felt the flash of two dark eyes riveted 
upon her. 

Mrs. GSray had no thought of robbers — what highwayman 
could bo fancied bold enough to seat himself in that chair ? 
She liad no fear of any kind, still her stout limbs began to shake, 
and when she moved toward the table it was with a wavering 
step. As she came opposite her brother's chair the intruder 
leaned forward, threw his arms half across the table, and bent 
his face toward her. That moment the hickory fire flashed up; 
she rushed close to the table, seized both the large hands 
stretched toward her, and cried out, " Jacob, brother Jacob- 
is that you ?" 

" Well, Sarah, I reckon it isn't anybody else 1" said Jacob 
Strong, holding his sister's hand with a firm grip, though she 
was trying to shake his over the table with all her might. 
" You didn't expect me, I suppose ?" 

It would not do ; with all his eccentricity, the warm, rnda 
love in Jacob Strong's heart wonld force its way out. His 
voice broke ; he suddenly planted his elbows on the table, and 
covering his face with both hands, sobbed aloud. 

" Jacob, brother Jacob, now don'tl" cried Mrs. Gray, coming 
rouud the table, her busom face glistening with tears. " I'm 
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sure it seems as if I shoold neyer feel like crying again. Wiiy, 
Jacob, is it yon ? I can't seem to liave a realizing sense of it 
yet." 

Jacob arose, opened iis large arms, and gathered the stout 
form of Mrs. Gray to liis bosom, as if she had been a child. 

" Sarah, it is the same heart, with a great deal of lo¥e in it 
yet. Does not that seem real V 

" Yes," said Mrs. Gray, in a soft, deep whisper, " yes, Jacob, 
that is nat'ral, bat I want to cry more than ever. It seems 
as if I couldn't stop! I always kind of expected it, hnt now 
that you are hero, it seems as if I had got yon right back from 
heaven." 

Jacob Strong held his Mster still closer to his bosom, and 
putting np his hand, he attempted to smooth her hair with a 
sort of awkward caress, probably anold habit of his boyhood, 
but Ms hand fell upon the mnshn and ribbons of her cap, and the 
touch smote him like a reproach. " Oh, Sarah," he said, in a 
broken voice, "yon have grown old. Have 1 been away so 
many years ?" 

" H"ever mind that now," answered Mrs. Gray, whose kindly 
Jioart was moved by the sigh that seemed lifting her from the 
bosom of her brother. " I have had trouble, and, sure enough, 
I have grown old, but it seems to me as if I was never so 
happy as I am now." 

Jacob tightened his embrace a moment, and then released 
his sister. 

" Get a light, Sarah; let us look at each other." 

Sirs Grty took a brass candlestick from the mantel-piece and 
kmdled a light. Her face was paler than usual, and bathed 
with tear? as she turned it toward Jacob. Eor a time the two 
gazed on eich other with a look of intense interest ; an cxpres 
Bion of regretful sadness settled on their features, and, without 
a w ord, Mrs; Griiy sat down the light. 

" Is it ige, Sarah, or trouble, that has turned your hair so 
grey ?" said Jacob, a moment after, when both were seated at 
the hearth. He paused, a clicking sensation came in his throat. 
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and he added with au effort, " have I helped to do it ? was it 
mourning because I went off and never wrote ?" 

" No, no, do not think that," was the kind reply, " I always 
knew that there must be some good reason for it ; I always ex- 
pected that you would come back, and that we should grow old 
together." 

" Then it was not trouble about me ?" 

" Nothing of the kind ; I knew that you would never do any- 
thing really wrong ; something in my heart always told mo that 
you were alive and abont some good work, what, I could not 
teil ; bnt though I longed to see you, and wondered often where 
you were, I was just as sure that all would end right, and that 
you would come back safe, as if an angel from heayen had told 
me so !" 

" Yet I was doing wrong all the time, Sarah," answered Jar 
cob, smitten to the heart by the honest sisterly faith betrayed 
in Mrs. Gray's speech. " It was cruel to leave yon — cmel not 
to write. But it appeared to me as if I had some excuse. You 
were settled in life— and so much older. It did not seem as if 
you could care so much for me with a husband to think of. I 
was a hoy, you know, and could not realize that two full grown 
married women really could care much about me." 

" You knew when poor Eunice died ?" answered Mrs, Gray. 
" Yon heard, I suppose, that she was buried by her husband 
not three months after the fever took him off ; and about the 

" No, no, I never heard of it, I was too full of other things. 
I did not even know that your husband was gone, till a man up 
yonder called you the Widow Gray, when I inquu-ed if you lived 
here. The last news I heard was years ago, when yonr husband 
left home and settled here on the Island." 

"He died that very year," answered Mrs. Gray, with & 
gentle fall of her voice; " I have been alone ever since — all but 
little Robert." 

"Little Robert — ^have you a child, then, Sarah ? I did ixit 
know that 1" 

7 
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"No, it wasn't mj UiiM poor Lunito left a boy behind her 
the dearest, little fellow I tiisIi jou could hive f-een hno 
when he first came here a nussiug baby not throe months 
old, so feeble and helpless In his ciothei a bickness he hadn t 
been tended as childreu ou^^ht to be , and he wa^ the pakst 
thinnest little creature Inasat murh used to babies but 
somehow God teaches us a nay when wi, haye the ftill— and 
no creature ever prayed for knowledge as I did feometune» 
when the little thing fell to sleep mo^nin^ in my arms il 
sounded as if it must wike up with its mithur m heaven , but 
good nussing and new milk v,aim. from the cow, soon brought 
oat its roses and dimples He grew, I never did see a child 
grow like him, when he once took a start^and so good-natured 
too !" 

"But now~wIierc is the boy now?" questioned Jacob. 

" He was here this forenoon, almost a man grown. You have 
been away so long, Jacob, He was here and ate his Thanks 
giving dinner. A perfect gentleman, too ; 1 declare, 1 was 
almost ashamed to kiss him, he's grown so." 

"Theu you have bronght him up on the place?" 

"No, Jacob, we never had a gentleman in our family that J 
ever heard on, so I determined to make one of Robert." 

"And how did you go to work?" questioned Jacob, with a 
grim smile, " I've tried it myself ; but we're a tough famOy to 
mould over ; I never could do more than make a tolerably honest 
man ont of my share of the old stock." 

" Oh, Robert was naturally gifted," answered Mrs. Gray, 
with great complacency. 

" He did not get it from our side of the house, that's certain," 
muttered Jacob; "the very gates on the old farm always swimg 
awkwardly." 

" But his father— he was an ' Otis,' you know — Robert looks a 
good deallikehis father, and took to his Seaming just as natu- 
rally as he did to the new milk. He was born a gentleman. I 
remember Mr. Leicester said these very words the first time he 
came here." 
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Jacob ga a t t d clenching Lis Land, said, only half 
letting out h I h — Who, who ?" 

" Mr. L t tl b t friend Robert eyer had. He used 
to come o\ t th I 1 d to board sometimes for weeks to- 
gether, for th a d in the woods then, ajid fish in the 
ponds, enough t k pa i rtsman busy at least four months ia 
the year, n t ka^ t notion to Robert from the first, aad 
taught hun almost everything — no school could have made Rob- 
ert what he is." 

" And this man has had the teaching of my sister's childl" 
mnttered Jacob, shading his face with one hand. ' ' Everywhere 
—everywhere, he trails himself in my path." 

Mrs. Gray looked at her brother very earnestly. " You ar» 
tu-ed," she said. 

" No, I was Estening. So this maa, this Mr. Leicester- 
yon like him then ? he has been good to you ?" 

Mrs. Gray hesitated, aud bent her eyes upon the fire. "Good 
—yes he has been good to us ; as for liking him I ought to. I 
know how ungrateful it is, but somehow, Jacob, I'll own it to 
you, I never did like Mr. Leicester with my whole heart, I'm 
ashamed to look you in the face and say this, but it's the 
Jiving truth : perhaps it was his education, or something." 

" No, Sarah, it was your heart, your own upright heart, that 
stirred within you, I' have felt it a thousand times, struggled 
against it, been ashamed of it, but an honest heart is always 
right. When it shrinks and grows cold at the approach of a 
stranger, depend on it, that stranger has some thing wrong about 
hun. Never grieve or blush for this heart warning. It is only 
the honest who feel it. Tile things do not tremble as they 
touch each other." 

" Why, Jacob, Jacob, you do not mean to say that it was right 
for me to dislike Mr. Leicester — to dread his coming — to feel some- 
times as if I wanted to snatch Robert from his side and run off with 
himi I'm sure it has been a great trouble la me, and I've prayed 
and prayed not to be so ungrateful. Now you speak as if it was 
right all the time ; but you don't know all ; you will blame mo 
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as I blame myself after I tell yon it was through Mr, Leicester 
that Robert got his situation with one of the richest and great- 
est merchants in New York, and that he was paid a salary from 
the first, though hundreds and hundreds of rich men's sons 
would have jumped at the place without pay ; now, Jacob, I'm 
sure you'll think me an ungrateful creature." 

" Ungrateful I" repeated Jacob with emphasis, "but no matter 
now ; the time haa gone by when it would do good to talk all 
this over. But tell me, Sarah, what studies did he seem most 
earnest that Bohert should understand ? What books did tliey 
read together ? What was the general discourse ?" 

" I'm sure it's impossible for me to tell ; they read all sorts 
of books, some of 'em are on the swing shelf— you can look at 
'em for yourself." 

Jacob arose, and taking up a light, examined the books 
pointed out to him, while his sister stood by, gazing alternately 
upon his face and the volumes, as if some new and vague fear 
had all at once possessed her. 

There was nothing in the volumes which Jacob beheld to ex- 
cite apprehension, even in the mostrigid moralist. Some of tho 
books were elementary; the rest purely classical ; a few were in 
French, but they bore no taint of the loose morals or vicious 
philosophy which has rendered the modern literature of France 
the shame of genius. 

Jacob drew a deep breath, and replacing the light on the 
mantel-piece, sat down. His feelings and suspicions were not 
in the least changed, hut the inspection of those books had 
baffled him. Mrs. Gray eat watching hira with great anxiety. 

" There is nothing wrong in the books, is there 2" she said, at 
length. 

" lHo 1" was the absent reply, 

" You could tell, I suppose, for it seemed as if you were read- 
ing. It is foreign language, isn't it ?" 

".Yes," 

" And you can read it ?" 

"Yesl" 
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" But Low — where did you get so much learning T' 

Jacob did not liear her. He was lost in profound thought, 
Etriviag to search out some clue which would rcTCal the 
ttiotivea of that evil man for the interest he had taken in Rohert 
Otis. 

' ' And theso were all my nephew studied ?" he said, at length, 
still pondering upon what had been told him. 

" No, not all. Those were the books ; but then Mr. Leicestei 
thought a good deal of music and drawing, but most of all, 
writing, Hours and hours he would spend over that. Every 
kind of writing, not coarse hand and fine hand as you and 
I learned to write — but everything was given him to copy. Old 
letters, names. I remember he practised one whole month 
writing over different names from a. great pile of letters that 
Mr. Leicester brought for copies." 

"Ha I" ejaculated Jacob Strong, now keenly interested, "so 
he was taught to copy these names ?" 

" Yes, and he did it so beautifully, sometimes, you could not 
have known one from the other. The moie exactly alike he 
made them, the more Mr. Leicester was pleased I used to tell 
Robert to beat tho copy if he eonld, and some of the names 
were crabbed enough, but Mr. Leicester said that wasn't tho 
object." 

" No, it wasn't the object," muttered Jacob, and now his eyes 
flashed, for he had obtained the clue. 

" One week, Ircmember,"persisted Mrs. Gray, "hewroteand 
wrote, and all the time on one name. I fairly got tired of the 
sight of it, and Robert too; but Mr. Leicester said that he 
would never be a clerk without perfect penmanship," 

" And this one name, what was it ?" inqmred Jacob, with 
keen interest. 

Mrs. Gray opened a stand drawer, and took out a copy-book 
filled with loose scraps of paper. 

Jacob examined the book and the scraps of paper separately 
and together. Mrs. Gray was wrong when she said it was a 
single name only. In the book, and on loose fragments were 
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notes of hand, evideatly imitated from some genuine origiusJ, 
with checks on various city banks, apparently drawn at random, 
and merely as a practice in penmanship ; but one bank was more 
frequently mentioned than the others, and this fact Jacob 
treasured in his mind. 

" This name," he said, touching a signature to one of these 
papers — " whose is it ?" 

" Why it is the merchant that Robert is with," answered Mrs. 
Gray. " That is the one he wrote over so often 1" 

" I thought so," said Jacob, dryly ; and laying the copy-hOok 
down, he seemed to cast it from his mind. 

Mrs. Gray had become unfamiliar with the features of her 
relative, or she would have seen that deep and stern feelings were 
busy within him ; but now she only thought him anxious and 
tired out with the excitement of returning home after so many 
years of absence. 

They sat together on the hearth, more silent than seemed 
natural to persons thus united, when a footstep upon the crisp 
leaves brought a smile to Mrs. Gray's face. 

" I thought there was a sound of wheels," she said, eagerly. 
"It is Robert come back from the ferry— how he will be sur- 
prised 1" 

" Not now 1" said Jacob Strong. " I would rather not see 
him to-night — do not tell him that I am here 1" 

" But he wUl stay all night !" pleaded Mrs. Gray, whose 
kmd heart was overflowing with the hope of presenting the youth 
to his uncle without delay. 

"So much the better ; I can see something of him without 
being known. Where does that door lead ?" 

"To a spare bed-room 1" 

"His bed-room ?" 

"No. Robert will sleep mp stairs ia his own chamber — he 
always does." 

"Very well, I will take that room ; say nothing of my return. 
When he is in bed I will come out again." 

"Dear me, how strange all this is— how can I keep still? — 
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how can I help telling him ?" murmured the good woman, half 
following Jacob into the dark bedroom ; " I never kept a secret 
in my life. He will certainly find me ont," 

" Hush 1" said Jacob in an emphatic whisper, from the bed- 
room ; "I will lay down upon the bed — leave the door partly 
open— now take your seat again where the light will fall on yoo 
both. Go — go ?" 

Mrs. Gray took her seat again, looking very awkward and 
conscience-stricken. Robert came in flushed with his ride. It was 
a sharp autumnal evening, and his drive home had been rapid ; 
a brilliant color lay in liis cheeks, and the rich hair was blown 
about his forehead. lie flung oiF his sacque, and cast it down 
with the heavy whip he carried in one hand. 

"Well, aunt, I am back again — that old horse, like wine I 
have tasted, grows stronger and brighter as he gets old." 

" But where is he ? the hired-man went away at dark," siod 
Mrs. Gray, anxious for the comfort of her horse. 

" Never mind hun. I put the blessed pony up myself. You 
should have heard the old fellow whinney as I gave out his oats. 
He knew me again." 

"Of course he did. I should !ike to see anything on the 
place forget you, Robert ; it wouldn't stay here long, I give my 
word for it." 

" Oh, aunt, I would not have even a horse or dog sent from 
the old place for a much greater sin — I know what it is 1" 

" Bat you never were sent off, Robert." 

" No, aunt, but I went. Instead of superintending the place, 
and taking the labor from your shoulders, who have no one else 
to depend on— I must set up for a gentleman — see city life, aunt. 
I wish from the bottom of my heart that I had never left youl" 

" Why, Robert— -what makes you wish this ? or if you really 
are homesick, why not come back again ?" 

" ComB back again, aunt 1" said the youth, with sudden and 
bitter earnestness. " Is there any coming back in this life ? 
When we are changed, and places are changed-— always ourselves 
most — ^iiow can a return to one spot be called coming faa«k V 
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"Bat I am not changed — theplaceis just as it was," pleaded 
the Mad aunt. 

" ;^ut I am changed, aunt — I can throw njseK by yonr side, 
and lay my head upon your lap as if I were a petted child still, 
but it would not be uatural— we could not force otirselyes into 
beKeving it natural." 

"now strangely you talk, Robert ; to me yon are a child 
yet." 

" Bnt to myself lamwla child, I haTe thought, felt— yes, 
I have suffered only as men think, feel and suffer. Oh, aunt, if 
I had never lived with any one but yon, how much better it 
would have been \" 

The youth had cast himself on the hearth by his aunt, and 
rested his beautiful bead upon her knee. Tears — those warm 
bright tears that youth alone can shed — filled his eyes without 
impairing their brightness. 

Tlio old lady pressed her hand upon his hair, and looked 
lovingly into those brimming eyes. " And this comes of being 
a gentleman I" she whispered, shaking her head with a gentle 
motion. 

The youth gare a faint shudder, and turning his head bo 
that his eyes were buried in the folds of her dress, sobbed 
aloud. 

" Why, Robert, Robert, what is this ? — what trouble is 
upon you ?" 

" None, aunt— nothiog. I am only in a fit of the blues jnet 
now. It makes me home-sick to see yon all alone here, that is 
all!" answered the youth, lifting his face, and shaking back the 
curls from his forehead, while he attempted one of his old caro 
less smiles, bat vainly enough. 

lie old lady was distressed, " Is it money, Robert ? — have 
yoa been extravagant 1 The salary is a very nice one ; but if 
you want more clothes, or anything, I woujdn't mind giving 
yon twenty or thirty dollars. Tliere, now, will that do ?" 

Blessed old woman, she did not understand tJie half sad, 
half comic smite that curled those young lips, and thinking, in 
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her innocence, that she hail dived to the heart of his mystery, 
her own face beamed with satisfaction. 

" That is it; I see through it all now; come, how much shall 
it be — twenty, thirty, forty ? It's extravagant, I know, but 
this day, of all others, I feel as if it would do me good to give 
somebody everything I've got in the world ; there, nephew, 
there — two tens — three ives— a three, and, and — ^yes, I have 
it — hero is a two. Now brighten up, and next time don't be 
afraid to come and tell me ; only, Robert, remember the fate 
of the prodigal son— the husks, the tears — not that I wouldn't 
kill the fatted calf— not that I wouldn't forgive you, Bob — I 
couldn't help it; bat it would break my heart. If I was to bo 
called on for the sacrifice, I couldn't eat a morsel of the animal, 
I'm sure. So you won't be extravagant and spend the hard 
earnings of your old aunt, at any rate, till after she's dead and 

The good womau had worked herself up to a Rtate of ulmost 
ludicrous sorrow with the future her fancy was coloring. Her 
hands shook as she drew an old blaci pocket-book from some 
mysterious place in the folds of her dress, and counting out the 
bank-notes as they were enumerated, crowded them into Rob- 
ert's hand. 

The youth had altered very strangely while she was speaking. 
His face was pale and red in alternate flashes; his lips quiv- 
ered, and with a convulsive movement he pressed his eyelids 
down, thus crushing back the tears that swelled against them. 
Mrs. Gray attempted to press the bani-aotes upon him, but Lis 
hand was cold, and his fingers refused to clasp the money. 
Drawing back with a faint struggle, he said, " No, no, annt, I 
do not want it! Indeed it would do me no goodl" 

"Do yon no goodl What I is it not money that you want?" 
cried the kind woman. " Nonsense, nonsense, Robert j here, 
take it — take it. I wouldn't mind ten dollars more — it does 
seem as if I was crazy, but then really I wonid not mind it 
scarcely at all." 

Robert was more composed now. The hot flushes had 
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left Ms face very pale, and with a look of firm resolve upoD 
it. 

" No, aunt, lie said," gently putting back the money, " I will 
not take it. The salary I receiTC ought to be enough for my sup- 
port, and it shall ; besides, I tell you but the simple truth, that 
money would do me no good whatever," 

The old lady took up the crushed notes, smoothed them across 
her knee with both hands, over and over, in a puzzled and dis- 
satisfied way. 

" What is it that joii are worried about, if money will not 
answer '" she faid, at length 

"Kothmg, aunt — why shonld yon think it?" He spoke 
slowly and in a waveiing voice at first, then with a sort 
of reckle'-s impetuosity he broke into a laugh. It was 
not his old gleeful laugh, and Mrs. Gray only looked startled 
by it. 

" There, now, put up the old pocketr^hook, and give me a 
hearty good night kia^," he said hurriedly, " I shall be off in the 
morning before you are up." 

"Good night, Kobert," said Mrs. Gray, with a meek and 
disappointed air. "That kiss is the first one that ever fell 
heavily on your old aunt's heart. You are keeping something 
ba«k from me." 

" No, aunt, no 1" The words were uttered faintly, and Mrs. 
Gray felt that the ardor of truth was not there. For a moment 
both were silent; Egbert had lighted a candle, and stood on the 
hearth looking hard into the blaze ; he turned his eyes slowly 
upon his aunt. She sat with one hand upon the pocket-book, 
gazing- into the fire. There was anxiety and doubt in her fea- 
tures. Robert sighed heavily. 

" Good night, aunt." 

"Goodnight." 

She listened to each slow footstep, as her nephew went up 
stairs. When his chamber door closed, she buckled the strap 
around her pocket-book, and dropped it with a deep sigh into 
its repository among her voluminons skirts. 
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" I can't understand it," she murmured — "I can't make out 
what alls hini I" 

All at once she remembered the presence of lier brother, and 
her face brightened up. "Jacob will know what it means. 
Jacob, Jacob 1" 

Mrs. Gray uttered the name of her brother in a whisper, but 
it brought him forth at once. 

" Well Jacob, yon have seen him — you have heard him talk. 
Isn't he something worth loTing?" 

" He is worth loving and worth saving too," answered Ja- 
cob. " Sarah, I do not think anything on earth could make 
my heart beat as the sight of that boy did." 

" He is in trouble, you see that, Jacob, and would not take 
money 1 What can it mean ?" 

" 1 saw all — heard all. His nature is noble — his will strong 
—have no fear. He needs a firmer hand than yours, Sarah ; I 
will take care of him." 

"I did not give a hint about you." 

" That was right. It is best that lie shouldn't know about 
me, at any rate, jest now." 

"But I should so like to tell him !" said Mrs. Gray. 

" And you shall in time, but not yet. I must know more aud 
see more first." 

"Well, you ought to know best," answered the sister, in a 
tone of gentle submission. " I'm sure he puzzles me 1" 

" Now," said Jacob, seating hunself, " let us leave the boy to 
his rest. I wish to talk with you about old times — about the 
people Down East." 

" It is a good while since I was in Maine, Jacob ; I've almost 
forgotten all about the folks," 

"But there was one family that you will remember. Old Mr. 
Wilcox's, I want to hear about him." 

There was something constrained and annatural in JaeoWa 
manner; he had evidently forced himself to appear calm when 
every word was sharpened with anxiety. 

Mrs. Gray shook her head ; Jacob's heart fell as he saw the 
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motion, " B"othing — can you tell me nochiug ?" he said, with an 
expression of deep anguish. " Oh, Sarah, try, try ! you do not 
know how much happiness a word from you would bring !" 

" If I could but speak it," said Mrs. Gray, " Iiow glad I 
should be. Mr. Wilcox sold out and left Maine about the time 
we moved on to the Island ; where he went, no one ever heard. 
It was a very strange thing, everybody thought so at the time; 
but that story aboat his danghter set people a-talkmg, and I 
suppose he couldn't bear it." 

Ja<ob nttered a faint groan — her words had taken tho 
last hope from his heart. "And this is all you know, 
Sarah ?" 

" It is all anybody knows of old Mr. Wilcox or his family. 
As for his daughter. — let me think, that was just before yon 
left the old gentleman ; nobodyeverhcard of her either. What 
is the matter are you going away, Jacob ?" 

" Yes, I will talk over these things another time. Good 
night, Sarah. I will just throw myself on the bed till day- 
break." 

" But you are not going away to live ?" 

" Yes ; but you will see me every now and thoH ; I shall 
stay near you — in the city, may be." 

" Why not hero ? I have enough for us both, and we two 
are all that is left, almost. It seems kind of hard for you to 
leave me so soon." 

"Kot now, Sarah, by and by we wOl settle down and grow 
old together ; but the time has not come yet." 

" I forgot t(J ask, are you married, Jacob ?" 

"Married 1" answered Jacob Strong, and a grim, hard smile 
crept over his lips. " No, I was never married. Good night, 
Sarah." 

" There, now, I suppose I've been inquisitive, and worried him," 
thought Mrs. Gray, as the bed-room door closed upon her 
brother. "What a Thanksgiving it has been? Who would 
have thought this morning that he would sleep under my roof 
to-night and Robert close by, without knowing a word of it ? 
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Well, faith is a beautiful thing after all — I was certain that he 
would tome back alive, and sure enough lie lias !" 

Tims Mrs. Gray raminated, unconscions of the lapse of time, 
till a sense of fatigue crept over her. Still she was keenly 
wakefal, for, unused to excitement of any kind, the agitation 
that crowded upon her that day forbade all inclination to 
sleep. There was a large moreen couch in the room, and aa 
the night wore on she lay down upon it, still thoughtful 
and oppres&ed with the weight of her over-wrought feelings. 
Thus she lay till the candle burned out, and there was no light 
in the room save that which came from a bed of embers and the 
rays of a waning moon, half exhausted in the maple boughs. 

A sleepy sensatioa was at length conquering the excitement 
that tad kept her so long watchful, when she was aroused by 
the soft tread of a foot upon the stairs. Quietly, and with fre- 
quent pauses, it came downward ; the door opened, and Mrs. 
Gray saw her nephew, in his night clothes, and bai-efooted, 
glide across the room. He went directly to an old-fashioned 
work-stand near the bed-room door, and opened one of the 
drawers. Then followed a faint rustle of papers, and he stole 
back again softly, and with something in-his hand. 

It was strange that Mrs. Gray did not speak, but some un- 
accountable feeling kept her silent, and after she heard him 
cautiously' enter his room again, the reflection that there was 
nothing but his own little property in the stand, tranquilized 
her. " He wanted something from the drawer, and so came 
down softly, that I might not be disturbed," she thought. 

T!ius the kind lady reassured herself, and with these geutle 
thoughts in her mind she fell asleep. 

Mrs. Gray awoke early in the morning, and softly entered the 
spare bed-room. It was empty. Ho vestige of her brother's 
visit remained. Like a ghost he came, like a ghost he had de- 
parted. She went up ' stairs— the nephew was gone. Some 
time during that day she happened to think of his visit to the 
work-stand. It was only the old copy book that he had 
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Et'S LETTER. 



It was two nights after Thanksgiving. Leicester had thrown 
himself upon a couch in his chamber. A little sofa-table was 
by his elbow, and upon it a small and richly chased salver; 
overflowing with notes and letters. Most of them were un- 
opened, for he had been absent several days, and it often hap- 
pened that when he once knew a handwriting, and did not 
fancy the correspondence, letters remained for weeks unread, on 
that little table, even when he was at home. 

But this morning Leicester seemed to have nerred himself 
to read everything that came to hand. Bills, letters heavy 
with red wax from the counting-room, and even Siitj, square- 
shaped missives, stamped with keys or thimbles, passed suc- 
cessively through his hands. These coarse letters he took up 
first, sorting them out with his white fingers from the rose- 
tinted and azure notes, glittering with gold and fancy seals, 
with which they were interspersed. These notes, breathing a 
foluptuous odor, eloquent of that sentimental foppery from 
which deep, pare feeling recoils, Leicester flung aside in disgust. 
When all the business letters were read, lie selected from 
this perfumed mass three little snow-white notes, traced in deli- 
cate characters, that seemed yet unsteady with the trembling 
hand that had written them. A single drop of pale green wax, 
stamped with a gem, held the envelopes, and in all things these 
notes were singularly chaste, and unlike those he had left so 
eonttmptuonsly unread. He broke the seaL"* coldly, and perused 
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; to its date The content'^ mu^t htve beoa 
fuE of eloquence wild and passionate, for they brought ttt. 
color even to hia hardened cheek lad tow ard tiie last he be- 
came somewhat excited 

" By Jove it la a pity these could not be pnbl tied How 
the creature writes — a perfect nightingale pouiinc; forth her 
heart in teai After all, it is amubinE; to see downnght 
earnest love like this. One— two— three — I wonder if there 
are no more I" 

He began tossing over the notes again les yef here is 
another, like a snow-drop in a cloud of butteicups How is 
this? — the seal black, the handwntmg delicately rigid — tliat of 
my lady mother." 

He spoke a little anxiously, and unfolding the note lead the 
few lines it contained with a darkened biow 

" HI — i& she, poor girl ?— ill and delirious at times— unfor 
tunate that — ^physicians must be called nurses — all atoiment 
and a plague. My friend Robert has been of little use here 
after all ; I did think his handsome fiee might have helped mo 
safely out of the whole business. Now, here is the question — 
shall I go up— re-assnre her — take her away from the old lady 
— ^brave her friends ? No, it is not worth while ; a bullet 
through the brain must he unpleasant, especially to a reflecting 
mind ; and these haughty southerners make short settlements. 
Besides, I hate scenes. But then the girl is ill, has fretted 
herself to the brink qf the grave. These are the very words — 
I wonder my stately mamma ever brought herself to utter any- 
thing so pathetic. Well, she /uis saffered— the worst is over. 
When all hope is extinguished she wiO find consolation, or die. 
Die — that would end all ; bnt then death is so gloomy, and she 
does write exquisite letters." 

His Kps ceased to utter these cold thoughts, and falling back 
on hia couch he closed his eyes, still holding the open note in 
one hand. It waa terrible to see how calm aud passionless hia 
features remained while he settled in hia mind the destiny of 
onii who had loved him so much. After some ten minutes, he 
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opened Ms eyes, turned softly on the couch, and laid dowa hia 
mother's letter. 

"No, I will not go near her," he said, "and yet this is 
another heart that I am casting away- — another that has loved 
me. How soon — how soon shall I have need of affection ? A 
whole life — conqncst npon conquest, and yet never truly loved 
save by these two women — the first and the last. It is strange 
bnt this moment my heart softens toward them both. What, 
a tear in Leicester's eye I" and with a look of thrilling self-eon- 
tempt the bad man started up, scofQng at the only pure feeling 
that had swelled his bosom for months. 

A waiter stood in the door. " Sir, there is a man below, who 
says you told him to call." 

" What does he seem like ?" 

"A hack-driver. He says you employed him one rainy night, 
a long time ago, and ordered him to come again when he had 
news to bring 1" 

"What, a tall, awkward fellow, with a stoop in the shoulders 
.—tremendous feet and bands ?" 

" That's the man, sir." 

"Send him up, I did tell him to call." 

A few minutes, and Jacob Strong stood in Leicester's cham- 
ber, self-possessed even ia his exaggerated awkwardness, and 
with a look of shrewd intelligence which recommended itself to 
Leicester at once. In their previous acquaintance, the man 
of the world had seen this applied fiolely to self-interest 
in tlie supposed haekman, and he hoped to make this rude, sharp 
intellect useful to himself. 

It wonld have been a strange contrast to one acquainted with 
them both— the deep, wily, elegant man of the world — ^tlie honest, 
firm, shrewd man of the people. These two were pitted to- 
gether in the game of life ; and though one was unconscious, 
looking upon his antagonist as an instrument — nothing more— 
and though the other was often compelled to grapple hard with 
hia passions, that they m^ht lead him to no false move— the 
game was a trial of sMU worth studying. 
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" Ton told me to find out who tliD lady was, and where she 
liyed, sir. It took time, for tliese gi'eat people are always mov- 
iug about, but I have doue it." 

"I was sure that yon were to be depended on, my good 
fellow ; there is yonr money. Now tell me all abont her. Who 
is she ? Where does she live, and when have yon seen her ?" 

Jacob took the offered piece of gold, turned it over in his 
palm, as if estimating its value, and then laid it on the table, 
before Leicester 

"I don't jest like to give up the money," he said — eyeing 
the gold with well-acted greed ; "but perhaps you will help me 
in a way I like better." 

" How I — what can be better than money ?" questioned Lei- 
cester. " I thought you Yankees considered the almighty dollar 
above all things." 

•' Once in a wliile there may be things that we like better 
than that, though we do love to plant the root of evil whenever 
we can get seed, jest aa I want to plant that are gold eagle 
where it wiU bring a crop of the same sort." 

" Oh, that is it 1" said Leicester, laughing, " I thought there 
must be something to come. But do you remember the old 
proverb about a ' bird in the hand V " 

" Wal, yes. It seems to me as if I did remember something 
about it," answered Jacob, putting his huge hand to his fore- 
head ; " ' a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,' isn't 
that tlie poetry you uiean ?" 

"Yes, that is quite near enough. Now tell me about this 
lady, and we will talk of the reward after. You found the 
number of the house ?" 

" No. It wasn't numbered ; but that made no difference, she 
didn't live there ; only staid there one night. Besides, she 
wasn't a lady, only a kind of help, you know 1" 

"A governess or waiting-maid — -I thought so," exclaimed 
Leicester. " Very well, where is she now ?" 

" She went away with the folks that she had been living 
with, up to Saratoga, and about ; then she came back, and they 
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all went off together across tlie water, to where she cu,ffie 
from." 

" Wliat, to Europe 1 Then that is the last of her I Very 
well, my good fellow, you have earned the money." 

Ja«ob looked keenly at the gold, but did not take it. 

" Maybe," said he, shifting his weight from one foot to the 
other — " maybe you can tell me of some one that wants a hired- 
man, to drive carriage, or do almost any kind of chores. It 
out of work jest now, and it costs all creation to live here ii 
New York." 

Leicester waa interested. His personal habits rendered an 
attendant necessary, and yet he had of lat« been unable to sup- 
ply himself with one that could at the same time be useful and 
discreet. Here was a person, evidently new to the world, hon- 
est and with a degree of shrewdness that might be invaluable, 
ready to accept any situation that might offer. Could he but 
attach this man to his person, interest his affections, what more 
Ksefui agent, or more serviceable dependent conld be found? 
Still there was risk in it, Leicester with his lightning habit oi 
thought revolved the idea in his mind, while Jacob stood look- 
ing upon the floor, inly arfire with intense excitement, but to all 
outward appearance calm. 

" You don't know of any ona then ?" he said, at last, with 
assumed indifference. " Wal, I don't sec how on arth I sliaH 
get along." 

Leicester looked at him searcliingly. Jacob felt the glance, 
and met it with a calm, dull expression of the eye, that com- 
pletely deceived the man who was trying with such art to read 
him to the soul. 

" What if I were to engage you myself f" 

" Wal, now, I should be awful glad I" 

" Do you read ? Of course I what Down Easter does not ! 
But are yon fond of reading f — in the habit of picking up books 
and papers 1" 

Jacob saw the drift of this question at once. 

" Wal, yes. I can read a chapter in the Bible, or a piece in 
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the Ei^lish reader, I suppose, as well as most folks, though I 
haven't tried much of late jeara. But then, iF you want a fel- 
ler to read hooks for jou, why I don't think we should agree 
I was set agin them at school, and haven't got over it yet." 

" You know how to write, of course ?" 

He made one of his shuffling bows, and began to brush his 
bat with the sleeve of his coat 

" You need not wait ; we will talk about the wages to-mor- 
row," said Leicester. "Meantime if you can gather any more 
information about — about the lady, you know it would be a 
praiseworthy introduction to your new duties." 

Jacob bowed again and edged himself toward the door. "1 
will do my best, you may be sartain. What time o' day shall 
I come to-morrow ?" 

" At ten or two, it does not signify. If I am not in, wait I" 

" I will I" muttered Jacob, when he found himself alone. " It 
is something to have learned how to wait, as you shall find, my 
new master — master I" and Jacob laughed. 



CHAPTER XII. 



It had been a brilliant season in the fashionable world that 
year. Saratoga and INewport were perfect hot-beds of gaiety, 
splendor and trivial ambition. A thorough bred nobleman or 
two from England — a German countess— the greatest and most 
popular statesmen of our own land, had flung a dazzling splen- 
dor over these places. But even amid all this false life and 
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idai there was oae person whose dress, wit and beauty became 
the theme of general comment. Slie had taken rooms at Sara- 
toga late in the season. Accommodations for half a dozen ser- 
vants — stabling for almost as many horses, all was in prepara- 
tion long before the lady herself appeared. 

There' was something about this to pnzzle and bewilder the 
moat thorough-bred gossip of a watering-place. The servants 
were foreign, and thoroughly educated to their vocation. 
When questioned regarding their mistress, tliey spoke of her 
without apparent restraint, and always as my lady. But there 
was no title attached to the name under which the saperb suite 
of apartments had been engaged. Mrs. Gordon ! Nothing 
could be more simple and unpretending. If there was a title 
behind it, as the indiscretion of the servants seemed to intimate, 
she was only the more interesting. 

JMrs. Gordon's servants had lounged about the United States 
a whole fortnight ; her horses had been exercised by the grooms 
often enough to attract attention to tlieir superb beauty, and 
to keep the spirit of gossip and curiosity alive. A lady's maid 
bad for days been making a sensation at the servant's table by 
her broken English and Parisian finery. Tet no one had 
obtained a sight of the lady. At last she appeared in the 
drawing-room, very simply dressed, quiet and self-reliant, 
neither courting attention nor seeming in the least desirous of 
avoiding it. She presented no letters, f-ought no introductions. 
The various fashionable cliques, with their reigning queens, 
seemed scarcely to attract the notice of this singular woman, 
though a mischievous smUe would sometimes dawn upon her 
beautiful month, as some petty manceuvering for superiority 
passed before her. 

A creature so calm, so tranquil, so quietly regardless of 
contending cliques and fashionable faetions, was certain to 
become an object of peculiar aittention, even though rare 
personal beanty, and all the appliances of great wi-alth had 
been wanting. The reputation of a title, the graceful repose 
of manners just enough tinged with foreign grace to be piquant, 
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and, above all, the novelty of a face and position angulariy 
nnlike anything known at the Springs that season, could iiot fail 
to escite a sensation. 

If the lady had designed to secnre for herself with one 
graceful fling a place among the ilile of American fashion, she 
could not have managed more adroitly. But evea the desiga 
was doubtful ; she scarcely seemed conscious of the position 
after it had been awarded to her, and accepted it with a sort 
of graceful scorn at last, as if yielding herself to the caprice of 
others, not to her own wishes. 

In less than three weeks after her domestication at the 
Springs, this stranger, announced without introduction, and 
with no seeming effort, became the reigning belle and toast of 
the higher circles. Her dress was copied — her wit quoted — 
her manners became a model to aspiriag yoang ladies, and, 
with all her power, she was the most popular creatorc in the 
world, for she was affable to ail, and peculiarly gentle and 
unassuming to those whom other faahioaable leaders were ready 
to crush with a look and wither by a frown. Sometimes a 
dash of Jiaaglity contempt was visible in her manner, but this 
was only when thrown in contact with aesamption and innate 
coarseness, which soon shrunk from her keen wit and smiling 
sarcasms. She was feared by "the few, but loved, cay, almost 
worshipped, by the many. 

When the season broke up and the waves of high !ife ebbed 
back to the cities, this woman had attained a firm social 
position, unassailable even by the most envious and the most 
daring. Still she was as completely unknown as on the first 
day of her appearance. Of herself she never spoke, and from 
the strange serving-man, who, maintaining the most profound 
respect, always hovered about her, nothing hut vague hints 
could be obtained. These hints, apparently won from a simple 
and hesitating nature, always served to inflame rather thaa 
satisfy curiosity. One thing was certain. The lady had seen 
much of foreign life — had travelled in every penetrable country, 
and her wealth seemed as great as her beauty. More than 
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this no one knew; and this very ignorance, strange as it maj 
seem, added strength to her position. 

The way in which Mrs. Gordon shrouded herself had its own 
fascination. Trne, it might conceal low birth, evea shame, but 
it had pleased the fashionable world to bnry a high European 
title under all this mystery, and this belief the lady neither 
aided nor contradicted, for she seemed profoundly unconscious 
of its existence. With no human being had she become so 
intimate that a question on the subject might be directly 
haaarded. With all her graceful kindliuess, there was some 
thing about her that forbade intrusion or scrutiny. She came 
to Saratoga beautiful, wealthy, unknown. She left it a brilliant 
cnigraa, only the more brilliant that she continued to be mys- 
terious, though a title still loomed mistily in the public mind. 

This mystcriousness was rather increased in its effect, and her 
position wholly established at the annual fancy ball given th« 
last week of her stay at the springs. 

During the whole of that season the Uuit«d States Hotel 
had been kept in a state of delightful commotion by the rivalry 
of two leaders in the fashionable world, who had taken up their 
head-quarters in that noble establishment. 

Never was a warfare carried on with such amiable bitterness, 
such caressing home-thrusts. Everything was done regally, 
and with that sublune politeness which duelhsts practice when 
most determined to exterminate each other. Of course, each 
lady Lad her position and her followers, and no miUtary chief- 
tains ever managed their respective forces more adroitly. 

Mrs. Nash was certainly the oldest incumbent, and had a 
sort of preemption right as a fashionable leader. She had won 
her place exactly as her husband had obtained his wealth, first 
ploddmg his way from the work-shop to the counting-room, 
thence into the stock market, where, by two or three dashing 
speculations worthy of the gamblii^table, and entered upon in 
the same spirit, he became a millionaire. 

Exactly by the same method Mrs. Naah worked her way up- 
ward as a leader of ton. Originally uneducated and assuming, 
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uiie had exercised mibonnded sway over her husband's work- 
people, patronizing tlieir wives, and practising diligently the 
(urs that were to he transferred with her huahand's advancement 
into higher circles. 

Through the rapid gradations of her husband's fortune, she 
held her own in the race, and grew important, dressy, and pre- 
suming, but not a whit better informed or more refined. When 
her husband became a millionaire, she made one audacious leap 
into the midst of the upper ten thousand, hustled her way up- 
ward, and facing suddenly about, proclaimed herself a leader in 
the fashionable world. 

People looked on complacently. Some emiled iu derision ; 
some sneered with scorn; others, too indolent or gentle for dis- 
pute, quietly admitted her charms ; while to that portion of so- 
ciety worth knowing, she retained her original character — that 
of a vulgar, fussy, ignorant woman, from whom persons of re- 
finement shrunk instinctively. Thus, through the forbearance 
of some, the sneers of others, acd the carelessness of all, she 
fought her way to a position which soon became legitimate and 
acknowledged. 

But this year Mrs. Nash met with a very formidable rival, 
who disputed the ground she had usurped inch by inch. If Mrs. 
Nash was insolent, Mrs. Sjkes was sly and fascinating. With 
tact that was more than a match for any amount of arrogant 
presumption, and education which gave keenness to art, found- 
ed upon the same hard purpose and coarse^ained charac- 
ter that distinguished Mrs. Nash, she was well calculated 
to make a contest for fashionable superiority, exciting and 
piquant. 

Women of tme refinement never enter into these miserable 
rivalries for notoriety, hut they sometimes look on amused. In 
this case the ladies were beautifully matched. The audacity of 
one was met with the artful sweetness of the other. If Mrs. 
Nash had power and the prestige of established authority, Mrs, 
Sykes opposed novelty, unmatched art, and a species of ser- 
penf^like fascination difficult to cope with ; and much to her 
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astonishment, the former laily found her lanrels droiiping away 
leaf by leaf before she began to feci them wither. 

Always on the alert for partisans, both these ladies had 
looked upon Mrs. Gordon with calculating eyes. Beautiful, 
undonbtedly wealthy, and with that sUght foreign air — abo¥e 
all, with a title dropping now and then unconsciousiy from the 
lips of her servants — she promised to be an auxiliary of immense 
■value to either faction. 

For a week or two they hoTtred about her, much as two 
cautious trouts might coquette with a fly on the surface of a 
mouutain pool. Both were afraid to dart at the fly, and yet 
each was vigOant to keep the other from seeming the precious 
morsel. 

Tims, while they were mauceuvering around her, drawing 
public attention that way, Mrs. Gordon became an object of 
very general admiration, and batle fair, without an effort, and 
wholly against her will, to rival both the combatants, and like 
the dancing horse of a Russian chariot, to carry away all the 
admiration, while the other two'bore the toil and burden of the 
road. 

But a few days before the fancy ball, a new fly was cast 
into the fashionable current, that quite eclipsed anything that 
had appeared before. An English earl, fresh from the contineut, 
came up to Saratoga, one day, in a train from New York, and 
would be present at the fancy ball. 

Here was new cause for strife between the Nashes and the 
Sykoses. Which of these ladies should secure the nobleman for 
the fancy ball ? True, the earl was very young, awkward as 
the school-boy he was, and really looked more like a juvenile 
horse-jockey than a civilized gentleman. But he was an sari; 
would assuredly have a seat in the House of Lords, if ever he 
became old enough ; besides, he had already lost thirty 
thousand dollars at the gamiug-table, and bore it like a 
prince. 

Here was an object worth contending for. What American 
lady would be immortalized by leaning upon the arm of an 
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cnrl as she entered the assembly room? Ko minor claims 
could be pnt m here. The earl nndonbtedly belonged to Mrs. 
Nash or Mrs, Sykes — which should it be ! This was the qnes- 
tiott that agitated all fashionable life at the Springs to its 
centre. Partisans were brought into active operation. Private 
ambassadors went and came ftom the gambling saloons to tho 
drawing-rooms, looking more portentous than any messenger 
ever sent from the allied powers to the Czar. 

The innocent young lord, who had escaped from his tutor for 
a lark at the Springs, was terribly embarrassed by so many 
attentions. Too young for any knowledge of society in his 
own land, lie made desperate efforts to appear a man of the 
world, and feel himself at home in a conntry where men are set 
aside, while society ia converted into a paradise for boys. It 
is rumored that some professional gentlemen took advantage of 
this confusion in the young lordling'e ideas, and his losses at 
the gambling-table grew more and more princely. 

But the important night arrived. The mysterious operations 
of many a private dressing-room became visible. A hundred 
bright and fantastic forms trod their way to music along the 
open colonnade of the hotel toward the assembly-room. The 
brilliant procession entered the folding-doors, and swept 
down the room two rivers of human life, flowing on, whirling 
and retiring, beneath a shower of radiance cast from the wall, 
and the chandeliers that seemed literally raining light. In her 
toilet, the American lady is not a shade behind our neighbors 
of Paris ; and no saloon in the world ever surpassed this in 
picturesque effect and richness of costume. Diamonds were 
plentiful as dew-drops on a rose thicket. Pearls embedded in 
lace that Queen Elizabeth would have monopolised for her own 
toilet, gleamed and fluttered around those republican fairies, a 
decided contrast to the checked handerchief that Ben. Franklin 
used at the European court, or the 6are feet with which one 
revolutionary fathers trod the way to our freedom through the 
winter snows. After the gay crowd had circulated around the 
room awhile, there was a pause in the music, a breaking up of 
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the characters into gxoups ; then glances were caat toward the 
door, and luurmuia ran from lip to lip. Neither Mrs. Kash or 
her rival had yet appeared ; as nsvial their entrance was ar- 
ranged to make a sensation. How Dodsworth'g 'sader knew 
the exact time of thia fashionable's advent, I do not pretend ta 
say. Certain it is, just as the hand struck up an exhilarating 
inarch, Mrs, Z. Kash entered the room with erect front and 
pompooa triumph, holding the English earl resolutely by the 
arm. Mrs. Theodore Sykcs came in a good deal subdned and 
crestfallen, after the dancing commenced. Sie was escorted by 
one of the most illnstriona of our American statesmen, which 
somewhat diminished the bitterness of her defeat. Her fancy 
dress was one blaze of diamonds, and when Mrs. Nash sailed by, 
holding the young earl triumphantly by the aim, she seemed 
oblivious of the noble presence, but was smiling up into the 
eyes of her augnst companion, as if an American statesman 
really were some small consolation for the loss of a schoolboy 
nobleman, who Jookcd as if he would give his right arm, which 
however, belonged to Mrs. Naah just then, to be safe at home, 
even with his tutor. When Mrs. Gordon entered the room, no 
one could have told. When first observed, slie was sitting at an 
open window which looked into the public grounds. The light was 
Btrikiug aslant the white folds of a brocaded silk, and on the deli- 
cate marabout feathers in her hair, with the brilliancy of sunshine, 
playing upon wreaths of newly f^len snow. She evidently had 
Eo desire to enter into the spirited competition going on between 
the rival factious. When a crowd of admirers gathered around 
the window, she received them quietly, but without empress- 
ment. At length, as if weary with talking, she took the first arm 
oifered, and sauntered into the crowd, searching it with her 
eyes, as if she feared or expected some one. The first dance 
had broken up ; all was gay confusion, when unwittingly she 
came face to face with -Mrs. Nash, who was sailing, down the 
room with her captive. The young earl, who had remained 
awkwardly shy since his entrance, gave a start of recognition, 
his sullen features lighted up, and freeing bis arm from the 
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grasp of Mrs. Nash, with an unceremonious "Excuse n.e, 
Madam I" he advanced with both hands extended. 
"My dear, doar lady, I am so glad to see yoii 1" 
The ladj reacted out her hand, smiling and cordial. "You, 
here ?" she answered, shaking her head, " and alone, ah tru- 
ant I" 

" It wasn't my fault ; I was deluded o£F— kidnapped— but by 
the best fellow in the worhi ; I will teU you all about it." With 
a hurried bow to the party he was about to leave. The youth 
placed himself m a position to converse with Mrs. Gordon, as 
she passed With her previous escort, quite unconscious of her 
triumph, or of the rage it had occasioned. The lady bent her 
head with matronly grace, and resumed her wait. " And so 
you have run away from the good tutor V she said. 

" Run away ? oh, nothing of the sort; he consented to let me 
come. Leicester can do anything with him. A deuced clever 
fellow, that Leicester ; you know him of course I Everybody 
knows Leicester, I believe. Ha, what is the matter ? Did I 
tread on your dress 1" 

"No no I you were saying something of — " 
" Yes, yes, of Leicester— a wonderful fellow— we have only 
known him a week or two, and he can do anything with my 
tutor— got me o£f up here like magic 1" 
"And do you like Mm ?" 

"Well, now, youll confess it's rather hard to like a man who 
has won ten thousand dollars from you, in one night ; but 1 do 
rather fancy him, in spite of it." 

" Has he won this money from you V inquired the lady, in a 
low voice—" you, a minor 1" 

"Entre nims, yes; but it was all above-board, and in the 
most gentlemanly manner." 

" Is Mr. Leicester at the hotel ? Has he ever presented 
himself in the drawing-room ?" 

" Ko ; he thinks the ladles a bore. I thought so myself, ten 
minutes ago ; but now, with an old friend, it is different. The 
sight of you brought me back to Florence. You wsre kind to 
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me there : I shall never, never forget the days and nights of 
that terrible fever ; but for yon, I mnst Iiave died." 

" I was used to sickness, yon know," answered the lady, iu a 
faltering voice. 

"I remember," answered the earl, "that lovely girl— your 
relatire, I beheve — did she recover in Florence V 

" She died there," was the low reply. 

" As I might have done, bnt for yon," he answered, with feel- 
ing. " It was the first idea I ever had of a mother's kindness." 

" And do you really feel this little service so ranch 7" 

" I only wish it were in my power to prove how much I" 

" Ton can, easily." 

" How, lady t" 

' ' Retnrn to your tntor in the mommg— break off all acquaint- 
ance with this gentleman." 

" What — Leicester 1" 

"Yes, Leicester.' 

" That is easy ; he left for New York this evening, and I go 
forward to Canada. Is there nothing more diflcult by which I 
can prove my gratitnde ?" 

" Yes ; tell me ail that has passed between yon and this Mr. 
Leicester, but not here — let ns walk down into the drawing- 

A few moments after, Mrs. Sykes drew softly up to Mrs. 
Nash, with one of her sweetest smiles : " His lordship, after ail, 
gUdes back to his own countrywomen ; we Americans stand 
no chance," she said. 

Mrs, Nash bit her lip, and gave the folds of her gold-colored 
moire a backward sweep with her hand. 

"I fancy the earl is not anxious to extend his attention be- 
yond its present lunit ; I always said she was worth knowing. 
Mrs. Gordon seems an old acqnaintance. We may, perhaps, now 
find out who she really is ; I will ask him in the morning." 

"Do 1" cried half a dozen voices — "wc always thought her 
somebody, but really, she qnite patronises the earl himself : do 
ask all about her, when his lordship comes back," 
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It wM a vain request — tlie young earl had left tlie bali-room 
for good ; and loDg before the persons grouped aronad Mrs. 
Kash had left their beds in the morning, he was passing up 
Lake Champlain, sleepily regarding the scenery along its shore. 

That same morning, Mrs. Gordon left Saratoga, so early that 
no one witnessed her departure. But two or three young men, 
who had finished up their fancy ball in the open air, reported that 
she was seen at daybreak, on the colonnade, talking Tery ear- 
nestly to her tall, awkward serving-man, for more than half an 
hour. 

Mrs. Gordon — for thus theladycontinued to be known — came 
to Xew York early in the autumn, and in the great emporium 
began a new phase of her erratic and biilliant life. 

A mansion, in the upper part of the wty; had been in the 
course of erection during the previous year. It was a castella- 
ted villa in the very suburbs, standing upon the gentle swell of 
a hill, and commanding a fine view both of the city, and the 
beautiful scenery that lies upon the North and East Rivers. 

A few ancient trees, rooted when New York was almost a 
distant city, stood around this dwelling, sheltering with their 
old and leafy branches the glowing flowers and rare shrubbery 
with which grounds of considerable extent were crowded. 

This dwelling, so graceful in its architecture, so fairy-like in 
its grounds, had risen as if by magic among those old trees. 
Lavish was the cost bestowed upon it; rich and faultless was 
the Ihruiture that arrived from day to day after the masons 
and artists had completed their work. Statues of Parian mar- 
ble, rich bronzes, antique carvings in wood, and the most sump- 
tuous upholstery were arranged by the architect who had 
superintended the building, and who acted under directions 
from some person abroad. 

When all was arranged, drawing-rooms, library, ladies' bou- 
doir and sleeping chambers, that might have sheltered the repose 
of au Eastern princess, the house was closed. Those who passed 
it could now and then catch a glimpse of rich fresco paintings, 
upon the walls, through a half-fastened shutter ; and through 
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the hot-Iioose windows might be seen a little world of exotic 
plants, dropping their rich blossoms -to waste ; while the walls 
beyond were laden with fruit ripening in the artificial atmos- 
phere. Grapes and nectarines fell from bongh and vine, nntasted, 
or only to be gathered stealthily by the old man who had tem- 
porary charge of the grounds. 

Thas everything remained close and silent, lilte some en- 
chanted palace of fairy land, week after week, till the autumn 
came on. Since the architect left it, no person saTe the old 
gardener, had ever been observed to enter even the delicate iron 
railing that encompassed the grounds. Trne, the neighbors, to 
whom this dwelling had becorae an object of great interest, were 
heard to assert that at a time, early in the summer, hghts had 
been observed one stormy night, in the second-story, and even 
high up in the principal tower. Some even persisted that before 
it waa quite dark, a close carriage had been driven up to the 
door and away again, leaving two or three persons, who cer- 
tainty entered the house. After that, carriage wheels had more 
than once been heard aboFC the storm, rolling to and fro, as if 
people were coming and going all night. 

The next morning, when all the neighborhood was alive with 
cariosity, this dwelling stood as before — stately and silent, 
amid the old forest trees. The shutters were closed ; the gate 
locked. Xot a trace could be found proving that any human 
being had entered the premises. So the whole story was gene- 
rally set down as an Irish fiction, though the servant girl, who 
originated it, persisted stoutly that she had not only"seen lights 
and heard the wheels, but had caught glimpses of a cashmere 
shawl within the door ; and of alittle barefooted girl, with a basket 
on her arm, coming out half an hour after, and alone. But there 
stood the closed and silent house — and there was the talkative 
old gardener in contradiction of this marvellous tale. Besides, 
carriages were always going up and down the avenue upon 
which the dwelling stood, and out of this the girl had 
probably fonnd material for her fiction. Certain it was, that from 
this time till Octoberno heingwas seen to enter the silent palace. 
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"Hieii, in the first golden flush of autumn, the honse was flung 
open. Carriages came to and fro almost every hoar. Saddle- 
horses, hght phsetons, and an equipage yet more stately, drove in 
and ont of the etables. The windows, with alt their wealth of 
gorgeously tinted glass, were open to the hazy atmosphere ; 
grooms hang around the stables; footmen glided over the 
tesselated marble of the eatrance-hall. 

Conspicuous among the rest, was one tall, awkwardly-shaped 
man, who came and went apparently at pleasure. His duties 
seemed diffieolt to define, e»ea by the cnrions neighbors. Some- 
times he drove the carriage, but never unless the lady of the 
mansion rode in if^ Sometimes he opened the door. Again he 
might be seea in the conservatory, grouping flowers with the 
taste and delicacy of a professed artist; or in the hot-honses, 
gathering fruit and arranging it in rich masses for the table. 
It was marrelloHS to see the beautifnl effect prodnced by those 
great, awkward hands. The very japonicas and red roses 
seemed to have become more glowing and delicate beneath his 
toach. But after the first week this man almost wholly disap- 
peared from the dwelling. Sometimes he might be seen steal- 
ing gently in at nightfall, or very early in the morning ; but his 
active superintendence was over ; he seemed to be no longer an 
inmate, but one who came to the place occasionally to inqnire 
after old friends. 

Bnt the mistress of all this splendor — the beautiful woman 
who soraetimea came smilingly forth to enter her carriage, who 
sauntered now and then into the conservatory, blooming as the 
flowers that surrounded her, matare in her loveliness as the 
fruit that hung upon the walls bathed in the golden snnsline — 
who was this woman, With her unparalleled attractions, her al- 
most fabulous wealth ? The world asked this question without 
an answer, for the Mrs. Gordon of Saratoga, and the Ada 
Leicester of our story, satisfied no cariosity regarding her per- 
sonal history. She visited no one who did not first seek her 
companionship, and thus deprived society of its right to ques- 
tion her 
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We, who know this woman by her right name, and ia her 
trne character— that of a disappointed, erring, hut still affec- 
tionate being — might wonder at her bloom, her smiling cheer- 
fulness, her easy and gentle repose of look and manner ; bnt 
human natnre is fall of such contradicti<ma, teeming with 
serpents, absolutely hidden and bathed in the perfume of 
flowers. 

If Ada Leicester smiled, she was not the less sad at heart. 
If her manners were ea^ and hervoice sweet, it was habit— the 
necessity of pleaang others — that had rendered these things a 
second natnre to her. With one great, and, we may add, almost 
holy object at heart, she pursued it earnestly, while all the routine 
of life went on as if she had no thought but for the world, and 
no pleasure tw aun beyond the luxurious life which seemed to 
render her existence one coiiliuaed gleam of Paradise. 

Hitherto we have seen this woman in the agony of perverted 
love— perverted, though legal, for its object was vile ; and wor- 
ship of a base thing is hideous accwding to its power. "We 
have seen her bowed down with giief, grovelling to the very 
soil of her native valley, in passionate agouy. But these were 
phases in her life, and extremes of character which seldom ap- 
peared before the world. 

It is a mistake when peq>Ie fancy that any life can be made 
up of unmitigated sorrow. Even evil has its excitement and 
its gleams of wild pleasure, vivid and keen. The sting of con- 
science is sometimes forgotten ; the viper, buried so deeply in 
flowers that his presence is scarcely fdt, till, uncoOing with a 
fling, he dashes them all aside, withered by his hot breath and 
spotted with venom. Thia heart-shock, while it lasts, is terri- 
ble ; bat those who have no strength to east ftwth the serpent 
bury lum again in fresh flowers, and lull him to a poisonous 
sleep in some secret fold of the heart, till he grows restless and 
fierce once more. 

With all her splendor, Ada Leieoster was profoundly un- 
happy. The deep under-current of her heart always welled up 
bitter waters. Let the surface sparkle as it would, tears were 
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constantly sleeping beneath. There is no a^'ony like that of a 
heart naturally pure and noble, which circnmstance, weakness, 
or temptation has warped from its integrity. To know yonr- 
self possessed of noble powers, to appreciate all the sublimity 
of goodness, aud yet feel that you have uudermined your own 
strength, and cast a veil over the beautiful through which you 
can never see clearly, this is deep sorrow — this is the darkness 
and punishment of sin. If we could but know how evil is pun- 
ished in the heart of the evil-doer, charity would indeed cover 
a multitude of sins, 

Ada Leicester was unhappy — so unhappy that the beggar at 
her gate might have pitied her. The pomp, the adulation which 
aurrounded her, had become a habit ; thus all the zest and 
novelty of first possession was gone, and these things became 
necessary, without gratifying the hungry cry of her soul. 

At this period of her hfe she was utterly without objects of 
attachment; and what desolation is equal to this in a woman's 
heart ? The thwarted affections and warm sympathies of her 
nature became clamorous for something to love. Her whole 
being yearned over the blighted affections of other days ; mater- 
nal love grew strong within her. She absolutely panted to fold 
the child, abandoned in a delirium of passionate resentment, 
once more to her bosom. But that child could nowhere be found. 
Her parents, too — that noble, kind old man, who had loved her 
so— that meek and loving woman, her mother — had the earth 
openedand swallowed them up ? was she never to see them more ? 
— to what terrible destitution might her sin have driven them. 

The tune had been when this proud woman shrunk from 
meeting persons so deeply injured — but oh, how fervently loved 1 
N^ow she absolutely panted to flii^ herself at their feet, and 
crave forgiveness for all the shame and anguish her madness 
had cast upon them. In all this her exertions had been cruelly 
thwarted ; parents, child, everything that had loved her and 
suffered for her, seemed swept into obhvion. The past was but 
a painful remembrance, nn^ * -vreck of it remained save in her 
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Another feeling more powerful than fihal or maternal love — 
more absorbing — more ruthlessly adheeive, was the love she 
could not conquer for the man who had been the first cause of 
all the misery and wrong against which she was strugghng. It 
was the one [mssion of a fife-time — the love of a warm, impul- 
fiiye heart — of a vivid intellect, aod, say what we will, this is a 
love that never changes — never dies. It may be perverted — it 
may be wrestled with and cast to the earth for a time ; but 
such love once planted in a woman's bosom, bums there so long 
as a spark is left to feed its vitality ; burns there, it may he, 
for ever and ever, a blessing or a curse. 

To Ada Leicester it was a curse, for it outlived scorn. It 
crushed her self-respect — ^it fell like a mildew upon all the good 
resolations that, about this time, began to spring up and 
brighten in her nature. You would not have supposed that 
proud, beautiful woman bo humble in her love — her hopeless 
love — of a bad man, and that man the husband whom she had 
wronged 1 Yet so it was. Notwithstanding the past : not- 
withstanding all the perfidy and cruel scorn with which he had 
deliberately urged her on to nun, she would have given up 
anything, everything for one expression of affection, such as 
had won the love of her young heart. But even here, where 
the aecomplishment of her TOSh woHld sorely have proved a 
punishment, her affections wore flung rndclj ba«k. 

And now, when all her efforts were in vain,- when no one 
conid be found to accept her penitence, or return some little 
portion of the yearning tenderness that filled her heart, slie 
plunged recklessly into the world again. The arrow was in 
hor side; but she folded her silken robes over it, and strove to 
feed her great want with the husks of fashionable life ; alas, how 
vainlyl To persons of her passionate nature, the very attempt 
thus to appease the sonl's hunger is a mockery. Ada Leicester 
fplt this, and at times she grew faint amid her empty splendor. 
She had met with none of the naaal retributions which are the 
coarser and more common result of faults like hers. No disgrace 
cluug to her name : she had wealth, beauty, position, homage. 
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But who shall say that the punishment of her sin was not great 
eTen then ? for there is no pain to some hearts so great as a con- 
sciousness of undeserved homage. Still this was but the silver 
edging to the cloud that had began to rise and darken over 
her life. Her own proud, warm heart was doomed to punish 
itself to the utmost 



CHAPTER Xiri. 






Jacob Strono was alone in Mr. Leicester's chamber. His 
master had gone out hnrriedly, and left the room in coQsiderable 
disarray. Papers were scattered about loose upon the taMe. 
The small travelling desk, which nsiially stood upon it, was 
open, and on the purple Uning lay an open letter, bearing a 
Southern postmark, that had evidently arrived by the morning 

We do not pretend to justify our friend Jacob, though he is 
an especial favorite, in the course he pnrsned on that occasion. 
His reasons may possibly be deemed jnstiSable by the reader, 
but in our minds there sttll rests a doubt. Be this as it may, 
Jacob took np the open letter, and giahced hurriedly ovSr its 
contents : then he read it more deliberately, while a new and sin- 
gular expression stole over his features. This did not seem 
sufficient gratification of his curiosity, for he even opened a com- 
partment of the desk, and pursued his research among notes, vis- 
iting cards, bills and business papers, for a good half hour, dot- 
ting down a hasty memorandum now and then, with a gold and 
amethyst pen, which he took from Leicester's inkstand. Then 
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lie read tLe open lutter a taird timD, mnttcring otci' tke words 
as if anxious to fix them on liie mind by tiie additicmal aid of 
sound. . 

" Tliat wiii do — that wiU clinch the matter ; he wDl iiever let 
this escape 1" he said, at last, replacing tlte letter. "Cautious, 
subtle as he is, this temptation will be too strong. Then, 

Jacob's eyes flashed ; he pressed the knacklcs of one large 
hand hard upon the desk, and firmly shut his teeth. 

That moment a stealtliy tread was heard near the door. 
Jacob instantly commenced making a terrible noise and confu- 
sion among the chairs, and while he was occupied in setting 
things right, after his awkward fashion, Leicester glided into 
the" chamber. Remembering the letter, he had hurried back to 
secure it from the possible curiosity of his servant. Bnt Jacob 
was busy with the furniture, mattering his discontent against the 
untidy chamber-maid, and seemed so completely occupied with an 
old silk handkerchief, which he was flonrishing from one object to 
another, that all suspicion forsook licicester. He quietly closed 
the desk, therefore, and placing the letter in his pocket, sunk into 
an easy chair, which Jacob had just left clouded in a dusky 
haze, while he commenced operations on a neighboring sofa. 

Something more exciting than usual most have occupied Lei- 
cester's thoughts ; or, with his fastidious habits, he would not for 
a moment have endnred the perpetual clouds of dust that floated 
over his hair and clothes, whenever Jacob discovered a new 
object upon which to exereiae his handkerchief. As it was, 
he sat lost in thought, apparently qnite nnconscions of the an- 
noyance, or of the keen glances which the servant now and 
then cast upon him. 

" It will do," thonght Jacob, gathering the duster up in his 
hand, with an eager clutch ; and while he seemed looking around 
for something to employ himself with, those keen grey eyes 
were bent upon Leicester's face. " I was sure of it ; he has 
almost made up his mind. Let me hear the tone of his voice, 
and 1 shall know h6w." 
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Jacob had not long to wait. After a rcTerie tliat was dis- 
turljcd by many an anxious thought, LelceBter turned in his 
chair, opened tlie little traTelling dc^k, and began to write, 
pausing now and then, as if the construction of his language 
was more than nsually diificalt. The note did not please bim. 
He tore it in two, and casting the fragments npoa the hearth- 
rug, selected another sheet from tho perfumed paper that lay 
at hia elbow. This time he was more successful, The note 
was carefully folded, secured with a little antique seal, and di- 
rected in a light and flowing hand. Leicester smiled as he 
wrote, and his face brightened as if he had flung off a load of 
annoying doutts. " Ilcro," he said, holding the letter over his 
shoulder with a carelessness that was certainly more than half 
assumed, " take this note, and observe how it is recdred. You 
understand ?" 

Jacob took the snowy little billet, and bent over it wistfully, 
as if the direction could only be made out with great effort. 

"Weill" said Leicester, turning sharply upon him, "what 
keeps you ? Surely you understand enough to make out the 
address V 

"Well, yesi" answered Jacob, holding tho note at arm's 
length, and eyeing it askance; "it's rather too fine, that are 
handwriting; but then I can manage to cipher it out if you give 
me time enough." 

" Very well — you have had time enough. Gol and remem- 
ber to observe all that passes when you deliver it." 

Jacob took up his drab beaver, Ranted it firmly on the back 
of his head, and disappeared, holdii^ the note between his 
tlmmb and finger. 

WhUe our friend Jacob is making Ms way up town, we will 
precede him, and enter the pretty cottage which, with its fairy 
garden, has before been an object of description. 

In the parior of this beautiful but monotonous dwelling sat 
Florence Craft. Cold as it was becoming, she still wore the 
pretty raomiug dress of fine India muslin, with its profusion of 
soft laee, hut over it was a scarf of scarlet cashmere, that gave 
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to her cheek ita rosy shajJow, as a crimson Camilla sometimea 
casta a trace of its presence on the marhle urn against which it 
falls. But for this warm shadow her face was coldly white, 
and- even traced with mournful lines, as if she had been suffer- 
ing from illness or some grief unnatural to her youth, and 
weighing sadly npon her gentle nature. Her soft brown eyes 
seemed misty and dulled by habitual tears, and the long curl- 
ing lashes ftnng a deeper shadow on the cheek just beneath j 
for a faint circle, such as disease or grief often pencils, was be- 
coming definitely marked around those sad and beautiful eyes. 
The unprint of many a heavy heart-ache might have been read 
in those shadowy circles, and the paler redness of a month that 
smiled still— but oh, how mournfullyl 

Florence sat by a sofa-table, ooc foot, too small now for the 
satin siipper that had so beautifully defined its proportions a 
little while before; rested npon the richly carved supporter. She 
had become painfully fra^le, and the folds of her dress fell around 
her drooping form hke a white cloud, so transparent that but 
for the red scarf, you might have defined the slender arms and 
marble neck nndemcath with startling distinctness. She was 
occupied with her drawing lesson, but even the pencil seemed 
too heavy for the slender and waxen fingers that guided it ; and 
to one that undertsood the signification, there was something 
ominous in the bright, feverish tinge that spread over her palm, 
as if she had been crushing roses in that little hand, and might 
not hope to wash the stain away. 

Robert Otis leaned over the unhappy girl. He too was 
changed, bnt not like her. Tiie flesh had not wasted from his 
limbs; the fire of youthhad not burned out prematurely in those 
bright eyes; but his look was unsettled, restieas, nay, sometimes 
wild. His very smOe was hurried and passed quickly away, all 
its soft, mellow warmth was gone. The change was different 
bnt terribly perceptible both in the youth and the young girl 

It waa no boyish passion which marked the features of that 
noble face as it bent lower and lower over the droopmg i^irl 
" ' ' m, deep sympathy was there but none of the 
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ardent feeling tliat had fired his whole being when only the 
semblanee of tiiat beautiful form first met his eye. If Robert 
Otis lored Florence Craft, it was with the tender earnestness of 
a brother, not with the liery ardor natural to his age and tem- 



"You seem tired; how your hand trembles ; rest awhile. 
Miss Craft. This stooping poature must be oppressive," said 
'Robert, gently attempting to remove the pencil from the fair 
hand that conld really guide it no longer. 

" No, no," said Florence, raising her eyes with a sad smile, 
"you do not give lessons every day, now, and we must improve 
the time. "When Mr. Leicester comes he should find me quite 
an artist, I mnst not disgrace you with my idleness. He would 
feel hnrt if we did not meet his expectations. Don't you think 
so V 

" Perhaps, I cannot exactly tell. Mr. Leicester is so unlike 
other men, it is difficult to decide what his wishes really are,'' 
said Robert. " He certainly did take great interest in your 
progress at first I" 

"And now that interest has ceased! Is that what you 
mean to say, Robert ?" questioned the young girl, and even the 
scarlet reflection of her shawl f^ed to relieve the deadly pale- 
ness of her countenance, 

"No, I did not say that 1" answered Robert, gently, "he 
questions me of your progress often." 

Florence drew a deep breath, and now there was something 
more than a scarlet reflection on her cheek. 

"But then," continued Robert, "he contents himself with 
questions; he does not come to witness the progress you are ma- 
king." 

" You have noticed it, then ? — you have thought it strange ?" 
said Florence, whUe the red upon her cheek began to burn pain- 
fully, and tears rushed to her eyes. " Yet you do not know — 
yOQ cannot even guess how hard this is to bear !" 

"Perhaps I can guess," answered Robert, casting down his 
eyes and trembling visibly. 
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Florence started from her chair, and stood upriglit. In the 
violence of her agitation, she lost the languid, willowy stoop of 
frame that had become habitual, For a moment the fall ener- 
gies of her nature were lighted up, stung into sharp vitality by 
surprise and terror. But she did not speak, she only stood up- 
right a single moment, and tben sunk to the coiich helplessly and 
sobbinglike a ehild. Eobert knelt by her greatly f^tated, for 
he had anticipated no sach violent effect from his words. 

" Do not weep, Miss Craft, I did not intend to pain you thus. 
What have I said ?— what have I done that it should bring so 
much grief V 

She looked at him earnestly, and whispered in a low voice, 
while the lashes fell over her eyes, sweeping the tears downward 
in fresh gushes. " What was it that you said ? Somethmg 
that yon could guess, was not that it ? Now tell me all you 
guess. What is it that you think ?" 

"Nothing that should overwhelm you in this manner," said 
Robert, struggling against the convictions her agitation was cal- 
culated to produce. " I thoughi^I have long thought— that 
you were greatly attached to Mr. Leicester, more than a ward 
usually is to her guardian." 

" Toa are with him so much — surely yon did not think that 
my love — for I do not deny it, Eobert — was unwelcome or un- 
sought 1" 

Robert hesitated; he could not find it in his heart to give ut- 
terance to his thoughts, 

" No, I did not think that," he said; " but Mr, Leieester is 
a strange man, so much older than we are — so much wiser. 1 
can fathom neither his motives nor his feelings." 

"And I — I have felt this so often — that is, of late," said 
Florence, " at times I am almost afraid of him, and yet this very 
fear has its fascination." 

" Tes," answered Robert, thoughtless of the meaning that 
might be ^ven to his words, " the bird shivers with fear even 
as the serpent lures it, and in this lies some subtle mystery; for 
while the poor thing seems to know its danger, the knowledge 
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yields it no power of resietance. Here lies the serpent with its 
eyea burning and its jawa apart, exposing all its Tenom ; but 
the spell works in spite of this." 

" Hnsh I hush I" said Florence, with a look of terror, " this 
is a cruel comparison. It makes me shudder !" 

" I did not intend it as a comparison," answered Koberi. 
" With yon it can never be one, and wJtli me such ideas would 
be very ungi'ateful, applied to my oldest friend. I wisli t« 
heaven, no thought against him would ever enter my head 
Agsiia." 

" Conquer them — never breathe them even to yourself 1" said 
Florence, with sudden impetuosity. "They have killed me— 
those weary, base suspicions— not mine ! not mine 1 Oh, I am 
£0 thankful that they were not formed in my heart ? — they 
were whispered to me— forced on me. I would not believe 
them — but the evil thing is here. I have no strength to cast 
it out alone, and he never comes to help nie." 

" Perhaps he does not know how deeply you feel for him," 
said Robert, anxious to console her. 

Florence shook her head, and leaning forward, shrouded her 
eyes with one hand. After a wMle, she turned her gaze upon 
Robert, and addressed him more quietly. 

" Ton must not think ill of him," she said, with a dim smile. 
" See what suspicion and pining thoughts can do, when they have 
crept into the heart." The poor girl drew up the muslin sleeve 
from her arm, and Robert was startled to see how greatly the 
delicate limb was attenuated. Tears came into his eyes, and 
bending down he touched the snowy wrist with his Hps. " I 
must tell him that you arc ill — that you suffer — surely he can- 
not dream of this 1" 

" Sot yet — we must not importune him ; besides, I am becom- 
ing used to this desolate feeling. You will come oftener now. 
It is something to know that he has been near you— touched 
your clothes — held your hand — the atmosphere of his presence 
hangs about your very garments, and does me good. This 
seems childish, does it not? hut it is true. Sometime, when you 
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have given up your being to another, this will appear less strange. 
Oh, how I sometimes envy you 1" 

" I might have loved, young as you think me, even as you 
love this man," said Robert, annoyed, spite of his sympa- 
thy, by the words which she bad unconsciously applied to liis 
youth ; " but that which has wounded you, saved me. You do 
not know, Miss Craft, all that I have felt since the evening when 
Mr. Leicester brought me here. What I saw that night 
awoke me from the first sweet dream of passion I ever knew. 
I could have loved you then, even as you loved Mr. Leicester," 

"Me!" said Fiorence, and a momentary smile lighted her 
eyes— as if the very thought of his young love amused her, sad 
as she was ; "how strange 1 to me you seemed so young and 
embarrassed — a mere boy — now " 

" Now I am changed, you would say — now I am a different 
person — older, firmer, more self-possessed ; yet it is only a few 
months ago. I may seem older and less timid — for in this little 
time I have thought and suffered — but then, I was more worthy 
of your love, for I had not learned to distrust my oldest friend. 
Like yOTi, I have, struggled against suspicion — and like you, I 
have failed to cast it forth. It has withered your gentle nature 
— mine.it has embittered." 

" Ah ! but you had not my temptation. It was not his own 
mother who poisoned your mind against him." 

" His mother ? I did not know that either of his parents 
were living." 

" That quiet, cold lady ; tho woman whom you have seen 
here ! Did he never tell you that she was hia mother ?" 

" He never evea hinted it 1" said Robert, greatly surprised. 

" Stie told me so with her own lips : she warned me against 
liira — she, his mother." 

" Indeed I" said Robert, thoughtfully. " Yet with what cold- 
ness she received him I" 

"It is not her nature," answered Florence, and her eyes 
filled with grateful tears. " To me, her kindness has been un- 
varied ; there is something almost holy iu lier calm, sweet affec- 
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tion : but for this I had not been so unhappy. Had I detected 
prejudice, temper, anything selfish mingled with her words, they 
would never hare readied my heart ; bat now, I cannot turn 
from her. "With all her stately coldness she had something of 
his power— I dare not doabt her. But I will not believe the 
warning she gave me." 

Robert walked up and down the room. New and stern 
thoughts were making their way in his mind. Gratitude is a 
powerfnl feeling, but it possesses none of the infatuation and 
blindn^a which characterizes the grand passion. Suspicions 
that had haunted his conscience like crimes, were beginning to 
shape themselves into stubborn facts. StUl he would not yield 
to them. Like the gentle girl, drooping before his eyes, he 
aared not believe anything against WQliam Leicester. Humil- 
iation, nay, almost ruin, lay Id the thought 



CHAPTER XIY, 



Flohence bad taken up her pencil again, but still remained 
inactive, gazing wistfully through the lace curtains, at the little 
fountain flinging up a storm of spray amid flowers gorgeoua 
with autumn tints and the crisp brown that had settled on the 
little grass-plat. Notwithstanding the dahlias were in a glow 
of rich tints, and the chrysanthemums sheeted with white, rosy, 
and golden blossoms, there was a tinge of decay upon the leaves, 
very beautifol, bnt always productive of mournful feelings 
Florence had felt this inflaence more than usual that mornmg 
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and now to her excited nerves tLere was something in the glow 
of those flowers, and tlie soft rnsli of water-drops, that made 
her heart sink. 

If the autumn and summer had been bo dreary, with all the 
warmth and brightuess of sunshine and blossoms, what bad the 
winter of promise to her ? Spite of herself she looked down to 
the thin, white hand that lay so listlessly on the paper, and 
gazed on it till tears swelled once more against those balf-elosed 
eye-lids. " How desolate to be buried in the winter, and away 

from all " These were the tiioaghts that arose in that young 

heart. The obj t th tg ise to them were flowers, antnmn 
flowera, the rich t and m t Teautiful things on earth. Thus 
it oft«ii happen n lif that 1 ely things awake our most pain- 
ful and bitter fig th by a mocking contrast with the 
sorrow that is w th us 1 cause they are associated with the 
memory of wast d happm 

As Florence t g g up the half veiled splendor of the 
garden flowers 1 w a m n open the little gat«, and move 
with a slow, h y t p t 1 the door. The face was unfa- 

miliar, and the fact of any strange person seeking that dwelling 
was rare enough to excite some nervous trepidation in a young 
and fragile creature like Florence. 

" There is some one coming," she said, addressing Robert, who 
was thoughtfully pacing the room, with a tone and look of alarm 
quite disproportioned to the occasion. " Will you go to the door, 
I believe every one is out except us ?" 

Robert shook off the train of thought that had made him 
unconscious of the heavy footsteps now plainly heard in the 
veranda, and went to the door. 

Jacob Strong did not seem in the least embarrassed, though 
nothing could be supposed further from his thoughts than an 
encounter with the yoang man in that place. Perhaps he lost 
something of the abruptness unconsciously maintained during 
his walk, for bis mien instantly assumed a loose, almost slouching 
carelessness, such as had always characterized it in the pres- 
ence of Leicester or bis protege. 
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"Well, how do yon do, Mr. Otis? I didn't just expect to 
find yon here ! Hain't got much to do down at the store, I 
reckon V 

" NeTer mind that, Mr. Strong," answered the jonth, good- 
humoredly, " but tdl me what brought yon here. Some mes- 
sage from Mr. Leicester, hal" 

" Well, now, you do beat all at guessing," answered Jacob, 
drawing forth the billet-doux with which he was charged. 
"Am't there a young gal a-Iiving here. Miss Flo — Florence 
Craft ? If that ain't the name, I can't cipher it out any howl" 

"Yes, that is the name — Miss Craft does live here," said 
Kobert. " Let me have the note— I will delirer it." 

" Not as you know on, Mr. Otis," replied Jacob, with a look 
of shrewd determination, "Mr. Leicester told me to give this 
ere little concern into the gal's own hand, and I always obey 
orders though I break owners. Jest be kind enough to show 
me where the young critter is, and I'll do my errand and back 
again in less than no time." 

" Very well, come this way; Miss Craft wjH receive the note 
herself," 

Florence was standing near the window, her bright, eager 
eyes were turned upon the door, she had overheard Leicester's 
name, and it thrilled through every nerve of her body. 

Jacob entered with his usnal heavy indifference. He looked 
a moment at the young girl, and then held out the note. 
Robert fancied that a shade of feeling swept over that usually 
composed face, but the lace curtains were waving softly to a 
•turrent of au" let in through the open doors, and it might be 
ihe transient shadows thns flung upon his face. StUl there was 
•omething keen and intelligent in the glance with which Jacob 
regarded the yonng gu-1 while she bent over the note. 

Suddenly he bent those keen, grey eyes, now full of mean- 
ing, and almost stern in their searching power, upon the youth 
Rimself Robert grew restless beneath that strict scrutiny, the 
polor mounted to his forehead, and as a relief he turned toward 
Florence 
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She was busy reading the note, apparently t 
the person, but oh, how wildly beautiful her face had become ! 
Her eyes absolutely sparkled through the drooping lashes ; hei: 
small mouth waa parted in a glowing smile — ^you could see the 
pearly edges of her teeth behind the bright red of lips that seemed 
just bathed iu wine. She trembled from head to foot, not tio- 
lently, but a blissful shiver, like that which stirs a leaf at noon- 
day, in tho calm summer time, wandered over her deheato 
frame. Twice — three times, she read the note, aud then her 
soft eyes were uplifted and turned upon Eobert, in all tlieii 
glorious joy. 

" See I" she said, and her voice was one burst of melody— 
" Oh, what ingrates we have been to doubt him !" In hei 
bright triumph, she held forth the note, but as Robert advanced 
to receive it, she drew back, "I had forgotten," she said, " I 
alone was to know it ; but you can g-iess — you can see how 
happy it has made me." 

Kobert Otis turned away, somewhat annoyed by this half 
confidence. Florence, without heeding this, sat down by the 
table, and, with the open note before her, prepared to answer 
it, but her excitement was too eager — her hand too unsteady. 
After several vain efforts, she took the note and rati up stairs. 

Thus Jacob and Robert were left alone together. The youth, 
possessed by his own thoughts, seemed quite unconscioaa of the 
companionship forced upon him. He sat dowa on the eonch which 
Florence had occupied, and, leaning upon the table, supported 
his forehead with one hand. Jacob stood in his old place, re- 
garding the varied expressions that came and went on that 
yonng face. His own rade features were greatly distnrbed, and 
at this moment bore a look that approached to anguish. Twice 
he moved, as if to approach Robert — and then fell back irreso- 
lute ; but at last, he strode forward, and before the youth was 
aware of the movement, a hand lay heavily noon his shonlder. 

" So you love her, my boy ?" 

Robert started. The drawling tone, the rade Down East 
enuBciation was gone. The man who stood bef^va bim 
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seemed to liave changed hia identity. Rude and anconth he 
certainly waa — but even in this, there was something itcposing. 
Robert looked at him with parted lips and wonderii^ eyes — 
there was something eyen of awe in hia aatoniiiJinieut. 

" Tell me, boy," continued Jacob, and his voice was fuU of 
tenderness — " tell aie, is it love for this girl, that makes you 
thoughtful f Are you jealous of William Leicester 1" 

Robert lost all presence of mind — -ho did not answer — hut 
sat motionless, with his eyes turned upon the changed face bend- 
ing close to his. 

" Will you not speak to me, Robert Otis ? You may — you 
should, for I am an hoacst man." 

" I believe you are I" said Robert, starting up and reaching 
forth his hand — " I know that you arc, for my heart leaps to- 
ward you. What was the question? I will answer it now. 
Did yott ask if I loved riorence Craft V 

" Yes, that was it — I would know ; otherwise events may 
shape themselves unluckily. I trust, Robert, that in this you 
have escaped the snare." 

" I do not understand you, but can answer your question a 
great deal better than I could have done three days ago. 1 do 
love Miss Craft as it has always seemed to mo that I should love 
a sister, had one been made an orphan with me ; I would do any 
thing for her, sacrifice anytliing for her. Once I thought this 
love, but now I know better. There was another question — 
am I jeaions of William Leicester ? I do not know ; my 
heart sinks when I see them togethe'r — I cannot force myself to 
wish her his wife, and yet this repugnance is unaccountable to 
myself. He is my friend — she something even dearer than a 
sister ; but my very soul revolts at the thought of their union. 
Ifc was this that made me thoughtful : I do not love Florence 
in your meaning of the word ; I am not jealous of Mr. Leices- 
ter; but God forgive me I there is something m my heart that 
rises up against him I There, sir, you have my answer. I may 
be imprudent — I may be wrong ; but it cannot be helped 
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"Ton have been neither imprudent nor wrong," answered 
Jacob, laying his hand on the bent head of the jonth. " I am 
a plain man, but you will find ia me a safer counsellor than you 
imagine — a wiser one — though not more sincere — thaa your good 

"Then you know my aunt?" cried Robert, profoundly 
astonished. 

"It would have been well had you confided even in her, on 
Thanksgiving night, when you were so near confessing the diffi- 
culties that seem so terrible to yon. A few words then, might 
have relieved all your troubles." 

" Then Mr, Leicester has told — has betrayed me to — to his 
servant, I would not have believed it !" Kobert grew pale as he 
spoke ; there was shame and terror in his face ; deep bitterness 
in his tone ; lie was suffering the keen pangs which a first proof 
of treachery brings to youth, 

"No, you wrong Mr. Leicester there — he has not betrayed 
yon, never will, probably, nor do I know the exact nature of 
your anxieties." 

"But who are you then? An hour ago I could have 
answered this question, or thought so. Now, you bewilder me ; 
I can scarcely recognize any look or tone about you — which is 
the artificial ? which the real ?" 

" Both are real ; I was what you have hitherto seen me, 
years ago. I am what you see now ; but I can at will throw 
off the present and identify myself with the past. Tou see, 
Robert Otis, I give confidence when I ask it — a breath of what 
you have seen or heard to-day, repeated to Mr. Leicester, would 
send me from his service. But I do not fear to trust you I" 

" There is no cause of fear — I never betrayed anything in my 
life— -only convince me that you mean no evil to him." 

" I only mean to prevent evil 1 and I will !" 

"All this perplexes me," said Robert, raising one hand to his 
forehead—" I seem to have known you many years ; my heart 
warms toward you as it never did to any one but my aunt," 

" That is right ; an honest heart seldom betrays itself. But 
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Lusb ! the young lady is coaiiug ; God help her, she loves that 

" It ja worship — idolatj-y— not Ioto ; that seems hut a feeble 
word ; it gives one thu heart-ache to witness its ravages on her 
eweet person," 

" And does she fee! so much ?" said jMob, with emotion. 

Before Eobert could answer, the light step of Florence was 
heard on the stairs ; wiiea she entered the room, Jacob stood 
near the window, holding Ms hat awkwardly between both 
hands, and with hia eyes bent npon the fioor. 

"You will ^ve this to Mr. Leicester," she said, still radiant 
and beautiful with happiness, placing a note in Jacob's hand — 
" here is something for yourself, I only wish it couW mate you 
as happy as — as — that it may be of use, I mean." Blushing 
and hesitating thus in her. speech, she placed a small gold coin 
upon the note. Poor girl, it was a pocket-piece given by her 
father, hut in he^ wild gratitude she wonld have cast thousands 
npon the man whose coming had brought so mnch happiness. 

Jacob received the coin, looked at her earnestly for a moment, 
half extended his hand, and then thrust it into his pocket. 

" Thank you, ma'am, a thonsand times — I will do the errand 
right off I" and putting on his hat, Jacob strode irom the house, 
muttering, as he cast a hurried glance around the little garden, 
" It seems like shooting a robin on her nest — I must think it all 



over agam." 

Robert would have followed Jacob Strong, for hia mind was 
in tnmnlt, and he panted for some more perfect elucidation of 
the mystery that surrounded this singular man. But Florence 
laid her hand gently onhis arm, and drew him into the window 
recess : her face was bright with smiles and bathed in blushes. 
"Youwereready to go without wishing me joy," she said; "and 
yet yon must have guessed what was in that precious, precious 
note !" 

Robert felt a strange thrill creep through his frame. He 
turned his eyes from the soft orbs looking int« his, for their 
■'Frillianey pained him. 
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"Ko," he said, afmost bitterly, " I caniiot guess — perbaps 1 
do not care to gness 1" 

" Oh, Robert 1 you do not know what happiness is ; no human 
being eyer was so happy before. How cold — how calm you 
are ! Tou could feel for me when I was miserable, but now — 
now it is wrong : he charged me to keep it secret, bat my heart 
is so full, Robert ; stoop and let me whisper it— tell nobody, 
he would he very angry — ^but this week we are to be married 1" 
"Kow,"8aid Robert, drawing a deep breath, and speaking in 
a, Toice so cahn that it seemed like prophecy — "now I feel for 
you more than over." 

The little, eager hand fell from his arm, and in a Toice that 
thrilied with disappomtment, Florence said, 
" Then you will not wish me joy I" 

Robert took her hand, grasped it a moment in his, and iling- 
ing aade the cloud of lace that had fallen over them, left the 
room. Florence followed hhn with her eyes, and while ho was 
in sight a shade of sadness hung upon her sweet face— but her 
happiness was too perfect even for this little shadow to visit it 
more than amoment". She sunk upon an ottoman in the recess, 
and, with her eyes fixed upon the autumn flowers without, sub- 
sided iuto a reverie, the sweetest, the brightest that ever fell 
upon a youthful heart. 



CHAPTER XT. 



Pen, ink, and paper lay upon the table. The curtains were 
flung back, admitting the broad sunshine that revealed more 
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clearly than the usual soft twilight with which Leicester was m 
the habit of enveloping himself, the lines which time and passion 
somotimes allowed to run wild, sometimes curbed with an iron 
will, had left on his handsome features. Papers were on the 
tabic, not letters, but scraps that boro a business aspect, some 
half printed, others without signature, but still in legal form, 
as notes of hand or checks are given. 

Leicester took one of these checks — a printed blank and 

gazed on it some moments with a fixed and thoughtful scrutiDy 
He laid it gently down, took up a pen, and held the drop of 
ink oil its point up to the light, as if even the color were an ob- 
ject of interest. He wrote a word or two, merely filling up 
tJie blank before him, but simpJe as the act seemed, that hand, 
usually firm as marble, quivered on the paper, imperceptibly, it 
is true, but enough to render the words unsteady. His face, 
too, was fiercely pale, if I may use the term, for there was 
something in the expression of those features that sent a sort 
of hai-d glow through their whiteness, It was the glow of a 
desperate will mastering fear. 

With a quick and scornful quiver of the lip, he tore the half- 
filled check in twain, and cast the fragments into the lire. 
" Am I growing old F" he said aloud, " or is this pure cow- 
ardice ? Pearl— what have I to fear?" he continued, hushing 
his voice. " It cantiot be brought back to mc. A chain that 
has grown, link by link, for years, will not break with any com- 
mon wrench. Still, if it could be avoided, the boy loves me !— 
well, and have not others loved me ? Of what use is affection, 
if it adds notiung to one's enjoyments ? If the old planter had 
left my pretty Florence the property at once, why then— but 
till she is of age— that is ahnost two years— till she is of age 
we must live." 

Half in thought, half in words, these ideas passi 
the bram and upon the lip of William Leicester, 
mind was once made up to the performance of an act, it seldom 
paused even to excuse a sin to his own soul, but this was not 
exactly a question of right and wrong: that had been too often 
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decided with his conscience to admit of the least hesitation. 
There was peril in the act he meditated — peril to himself — this 
made his brow pale and liis hand unsteady. Durii^ a whole 
life of fraud and evil-doing, he had never once placed himself 
within the grasp oi the law. His instrnments, less guilty, and 
far less treacherous than himself, had often suffered for crimes 
that his keen intellect had suggested. For years he had luxn- 
riated upon the fndt of iniquities prompted by himself, but with 
which his personal connection conld never be proved. But for 
once his subtle fbrethoaght in selecting and training an agent 
who should bear the responsibility of crime while he reaped the 
benefit, had failed. The time had arrived when Robert Otis 
was, if ever, to become useful to his teacher. But evil fruit in 
that warm, generous nature had been slow in ripening. With 
all his subtle craft, Leicester dared not propose the fraud which 
was to supply him with means for two years' residence in 
Europe 

Tiieie was something in the boy too clear-sighted' and prompt 
even for his wily influence, and now, after years of training 
worthy of Lucifer himself, Leicester, for the first time, was 
afraid to tmst his chosen instmment. Robert might be de- 
luded into wrong — ^might innocently become his victim, but 
Leicester despaired of making him, with his bright intellect and 
honorable impulses, the principal or accompEce of an act such 
as ho meditated. 

A decanter of brandy stood upon the table — Leicester filled 
a goblet and half drained it. This in no way disturbed the 
pallor of his countenance, bnt his hand grew firm, and he filled 
up several of the printed checks with a rapidity that betrayed 
the misgivings that still beset him. 

Ho examined the papers attentively after they were written, 
and, selecting one, laid it in an embroidered letter-case which 
he took from his bosom; the others he placed in an old copy- 
book that had been lying open before him all the time; it was 
the same book that Robert Otis had taken from his aunt's 
stand-drawer on Thanksgiving night. 
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When these arrangements were finished, Leicester drew out his 

watch, and seemed to be waiting for some one that he expected. 

Again he opened the copy-book and compared the checks with 

other papers it contained. The scrutiny seemed to satisfy him, 

for a smile gleamed m his eyes as he closed the book. 

Just then, Robert Otis came in. His step had become quiet, 
and the rosy buoyancy of look and manner that had been so in- 
teresting a few months before, was entirely gone. There was 
restraint — nay, something amonnting ahuost to dishke in his 
air as he drew a seat to the table. 

" You are looking pale, Robert ; has anythmg gone amiss at 
the counting-house ?" said Leicester, regarding his visitor with 
interest. 
" Nothing I" 
" Are you ill then ?" 
"No, I am well — quit« well I" 

" But something distresses you ; those shadows under the eye, 
the rigid lines about the month — there is trouble beneath them. 
Tell me what it is — am 1 not your friend 1" 

Robert smiled a meaning, bitter smile, that seenifl strangely 
unnatural on those fresh Hps. Leicester read the meaning of 
that silent reproach, and it warned him to be careful. 

" Surely," he said, " you have not been at F street, with- 
out yonr friend?— you have not indulged m high play, and no 
prudent person to guide you ?" 

"No I" said Robert, with bitter energy — "that night I did 
phiy — how, why, it is unpossibie for me to remember. Those 
few hours of wild sin were enough — they have staked my son! 
— they have plunged me into debt — they have made me ashamed 
to look a good man in the face." 
" But I warned, I cautioned you I" 

Robert did not answer, but by the gleam of his eyes and the 
quiver of his lips, you could see that words of fire were smo- 
thered in his heart. 

" Yon would have plunged into the game deeper and deeper, 
but 'for me. 
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" Perhaps I ahould — it was a wild dream — i was mad — the 
very memory almost malies mc iiisaue. I, so yonng, so cher- 
ished, ia debt — and how— to wliat amount ?" 

" Enough — I am afraid," said Leicester, gently — " enough to 
cover that pretty farm, and all the bank stock your nice old 
auut has scraped together. But what of that ? — she is in no 
way responsible, and gambling debts are only debts of honor — 
no law reaches them 1" 

" I will not make sin the shelter of meanness," answered the 
youth, with a wild flash of feeling ; " these men may be villains, 
but they did not force themselves upon me, I sought them of 
my own free choice ; no — 1 cannot say that either, for heaven 
knows I never wished to enter that den 1" 

" It was I that invited, nay, urged you 1" 

" Else I had never been there 1" 

" But I intended it as a warning — I cautioned you, pleaded 
with you." 

" Yes, I remember — you said I was ignorant, awkward, a 
novice — Mr. Leicester ; your advice was like a jeer — your cau- 
tion a taunt ; your words and manner were at variance ; I played 
that night, but not of my own free will. I say to you, it was 
not of my free will I" 

"Is it me, upon whom your words reflect?" said Leicester, 
with every appearance of wounded feeling. 

Eobert was silent. 

" Do you know," continued Leicester, in that deep, musical 
tone, that was sure to make the heart thrill — " do you know, 
Robert Otis, whyit is that you have not been openly exposed ? 
—why this debt has not been demanded long ago T" 

" Because the note which I gave is not yet due 1" 

" The note— a minor's note — what man in his senses would 
receive a thing so worthless ? No, Eobert — it was my endorse- 
ment that made the paper valuable. It is from me, your old 
friend, Robert, that the money must come to meet the paper at 
its maturity." 

Tears gushed into the young man's eyes — he held out his hand 
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across the table — Leicester took the hand and pressed it very 
geutly. 

''You know," he said, "this note becomes doe almost imme- 
diately." 

" I know — I know. It seems to me that eyery day has left 
a mark on my heart ; oh, Mr. Leicester, how I have suffered !" 

"I will not say that suffering is the inevitable consequence 
of a wrong act, because that just now would be unkind," said 
Leicester, with a soft Hnile, " but hereafter you mn^ try and 
remember that it is so." 

Robert looked upon his friend; his large eyes dilated, and 
bis lips began to tremble ; you could see that his heart was 
smitten to the core. How he had wrought that man 1 Tears 
of generous compunction rualied to his eyes. 

" It will be rather difficult, but I have kept this thing in my 
mind," said Leicester. " T(i-morrow I shall draw a large sum; 
a portion must redeem jour debt, but on condition that yon 
never play again I" 

Robert shuddered. " Play agami" he said, and teara gushed 
through the fingers which he had pressed to his eyes. " Do 
you fear tha,t a man who has been racked would of hie own 
free will seek the wheel again? But how am 1 to repay 
you ?" 

" Confide in me; trust me. Robert, the suspicions that were 
in your heart but an hour since — they will return." 

Robert shook hie head, and swept the tears from his eyes. 

"No, no I even then I hated myself for them: how good, 
Low forgiving, how geuerous you are 1 I am young, stroi^, 
have energy. In time this shameful debt can be paid — but 
kindness like this — how can I ever retnm that ?" 

" Oh 1 opportunities for gratitude are never wanting: the 
bird we tend gives back music in return for care, yet what can 
be more feeble ? Give me love, Robert, that is the music of a 
youug hearts— do not distrust me again 1" 

Leicester wrung the youth's hand. They both arose. 
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" If you are going to the counting-room, I will accompany 
you," he Baid, "my bnsiiiesa must be negotiated witli your 
firm." 

" I was first going to my room," said Robert. 
" Ho matter, I will walk slowly — by the way, here is your old 
copy-book ; I have just been eKamiuing it. Those were pleasant 
evenings, my boy, when I taught you how to use the pen." 

"Tes," said Robert, reeeiring the hook, "my dear aunt 
claims the old copies as a sort of heir-loom. I remembered your 
wish to see it, and so took it quietly away. I really think she 
would not have given it up, evea to you." 

" Then she did not know when you took it?" 

" No, I had forgotten it, and so stole down in the night. 
She was sound asleep, and I came away very early in the mor- 
ning." 

" Dear old lady," said Leicester, smiling ; " you must return 
her treasure before it is missed. Stay ; fold your cloak over it. 
I shall see you again directly." 

Leicester's bed-chamber communicated with another small 
room, which was used as a dressing-closet. From some caprice 
he had draped the entrance with silken curtains such as clouded 
the windows. Scarcely had he loft the room when this drapery 
was flung aside, revealing the door which had evidently stood 
open during his interview with Robert Otis. 

Jacob Strong closed the door very softly, but in evident haste; 
dropped the curtains over it, and taking a key from his pocket, 
let himself out of the bed-chamber. He overtook Robert Otis, 
a few paees from the hotel, and touched him upon the shoul- 
der. 

" Mr. Otis, that copy-book — my iim,ster wishes to see it again 
— will yott send it back ?" 

" Certainly," answered Robert, producing the book. " But 
what on earth can he want it for ?" 

" Come back with me, and I will tel! yoa I" 

"I will," said Robert; "hut remember, friend, no more 
hints against Mr. Leicester, I cannot listen to them." 
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" I don't intend to kirit anything against bim now I" said 
Jacob, dryly, and they entered the hotel together. 

Jacob took the young man to hLs own little room, and the 
two were locked in together more than an hour. When the 
door opened, Jacob appeared composed and awkward as ever, 
but a powerfvd change had fallen upon the youth. His face 
was not only pale, but a look of wild horror disturbed his coua- 
tenajice, 

" Yet I will not believe it," he said, " it is too fiendish. In 
what have I ever harmed him t" 

" I do not ask you to bdiere, but to know. Keep out of the 
way a single waek, it can do harm to no one." 

" But in less than a week this miserable debt must bo 
paid 1" 

" Then pay it I" 

Robert smiled bitterly. 

" How F by ruining my aunt ? Shall I ask her to sell the 
old homestead V 

" She would do it — she would give up the last penny rather 
than see you disgraced, Kobert Otis 1" 

" How can you know this ?" 

" I do know it, but this is not the question. Here is mouey 
to pay your debt, I have kept it in my pocket for weeks." 

Robert did not reach forth his hand to receive the roll 
of bank-notes held toward him, for surprise held him motioa- 

" Take the money, it is the exact snm," said Jacob, in a voice 
that carried authority with it. " I ask no promise that you 
never enter another gambling hall— you never will 1" 

" Never I" said Robert, receiving the money ; " but how — 
why have you done this ?" 

"Ask me no questions now; by-and-bye you will know all 
about it ; the money is mine. I have earned it honestly ; as 
much more is all that I have in tlie world. No thanks! I 
never could bear them, besides it will be repaid in time 1" 

" If I live," said Robert, with tears in his eyes. 
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" This week, remember— this week you mast be absent, A. 
visit to the old homestead, anjthiag that will take yon out of 
town." 

" I wDl go," said Robert, " it can certainly do no harm." 

And they parted. 

Ada Leicester fled from tlie keen disappointment which 
almost crashed her for a time, and eonght to drown all thought 
in tli6 whirl of fashionable life. Her reception CTcnings were 
splendid. Beauty, talent, wit, everything that could charm or 
dazzle gathered beneath her roof. She gave herself no time for 
grief. Occasionally a thought of her husband would sting her 
into fresh bursts of excitement — sometimes the-memory of her 
parents and her child passed over her heart, leaving a swell 
behind like that which followed the angels when they 
went down to trouble the still waters. Her wit grew more 
sparkling, her graceful sarcasm keener than erer it bad been. 
She was the rage that season, and exhausted her rich talent in 
efforts to win excitement. She did not hope for happiness from 
the homage and splendor that her beauty and wealth had 
Becuied ; excitement was all she asked. 

When all other devices for amusement failed to keep up the 
fever of her artificial life, she bethought her of a new project. 
Her talent, her wealth must achieve something more brilliant 
than had yet been dreamed of, she would give a fancy ball, 
something far more picturesque than had ever been known in 
Saratoga or Newport. 

At first Ada thought of this ball only as a something that 
should pass like a rocket through the upper ten thousand ; but 
as the project grew upon her, she resolved to make it an epoch 
in her own inner life. The man whom she had loved, the hus- 
band who had so coldly trampled her to the earth in her seem- 
ing poverty— he should witness this grand gala— be should sec 
htr in the full blaze of her splendid career. There was something 
of proud retaliation in this ; she fancied that it was resentful 
bate that prompted this desire to see and triumph over the man 
who had scorned her. Alas I poor woman, w^ there no lurk- 
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iiig hope ?— no feeling that she dared not call })y its right name 
ill all that wild excitement ? 

She sent for Jacob, and besought him to devise some means 
by which Leicester shonid be won to attend the ball, without 
suspecting her identity. 

Let it be superb — let it surpass everything hitherto known 
in elegance," sho said — " he shall be here— he shall see the poor 
governess, the scorned wife in a new phase." 

Tiiere was triumph in her eyes as she spoke, 

"Yon loTO this man, even now, ia spite of all that he has 
done ?" said Jacob Strong, who stood before her while she 

"No," she answered — "no, I hate — oh I how I do hate 

Jacob regarded her with a steady, fixed glance of the eye ; 
be was afraid to believe her. Bfe would not have believed 
her but for the powerfid wish that gave au unnatural impulse to 
his faith. 

"He may be dazzled by all this splendor ; the knowledge of 
BO mnch wealth will make him humble— he will be your slave 
again 1" 

Ada glanced arouud the sumptuous array of her boudoir 
Her eyes sparkled ;her lip quivered with haughty triumph. 

" And I would spurn him even as he spurned me in that 
humble room over^head — that room filled with its wealth of old 
memories." 

Jacob turned away to hide the joy that burned in hia eyes. 

" Oh I my mistress, say it again. In earnest truth, you hate 
this man; do not deceive yourself. Have you unwound the 
adder from your heart ? Did that night do its work t" 

Ada Leicester paused ; she was ashamed to own, even before 
that devoted servant, how closely the adder atil! folded himself 
in her bosom. She tnrned pale, but still answered with unfal- 
tering voice, " Jacob, I hate hira I" 

" Not yet — not as you ought Lo hate him," answered Jacob, re- 
garding her palid face so searchingly that his own cheek whitened, 
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" but when you see tim ia all hia villaiij, as I iave seen him ; 
when you kuow all I" 

" And do I not know all ? What is it you keep from me ? 
What is there to leara more vilo— more terrible than the 
past ?' 

"What if I tell you that withia a month, William Leicester, 
your husband, will be married to another woman V 

" Married ! married to another I — Leicester — my— — -' she 
broke oEf, for her white lips refused to utter another Bjllalilc. 
After a momeatary struggle she started up — -"does he think 
that I am dead ? — does he hope that aight has killed me ?" 

"He knows that you are living; but thinks you hare returned 
to England." 

" But this ia crime— punisli able crime." 

"I know that it is." 

A faint, incredulous smile stole over her lips, and she waved 
her hand, " He will not violate the law; aever was a bad man 
more prndent." 

" He will be married to-morrow night." 

"Aad to that girl? Does he love her so much? Is her 
beauty so overpoweriag ? What has she to tempt Leicester 
into this crime ?" 

" Her father is dead. By his will a large property falls to 
this poor girl. The letter came nader cover to Leicester ;. he 
opeaed it. After the marriage they will sail for the north of 
Europe — -there the letter will follow them, telhng the poor 
orphan of her father's death. How can she guess that her hus- 
band has seeu it before 1" 

" Bat I— I am aot dead 1" 

" Yon love him, he knows tliat better than you do. Death is 
HO stronger safeguard than that knowledge. In your love or 
in yonr death he is eqnally safe." 

" Q-od help me ; but I will not be a slave to this abject love 
forever. If this last treachery be true, my soul will loathe him 
as he deserves." 

" It is trae." 
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" But my ball i5 to-morrow night He accepted the iavita- 
tion. You arD pertain that he Kill como V 

" He auLepted tiie inTitation eagerly enough," said Jacoh, 
dryly; "but «liat then" 

" Wiij to moirow niglit— thi5 cannot happen before to-mor- 
row n^ht — then I shall bcb Imn , after that — no, no, he dare 
not. You see Jacob it la in order to save him from deeper 
Clime ; we must not sit still and allow this poor girl to be 
BacriUccd , that would be terrible It mast be prevented." 

"Nothnig easier Let hun know that the brilliant, the 
wealthy Mrs. Gordon, is his wifej say that she has millions at 
her disposal ; this poor girl has only one or two hundred thou- 
sand, the choice wonld be soon made." 

" Do you believe it ? can you thint it was belief in my pov- 
erty, and not — not a deeper feeling that made him so crnel that 
night ? would he have accepted me for this wealth V 

A painful red hovered in Ada's cheek, as she asked this 
question ; it was shaping a humiliating doubt into words. It 
was exposing the scorpion that stung most keenly at her heart. 

Jacob drew closer to his mistress ; he clasped her two hands 
between his, and his heavy frame bent over her, not awkwardly, 
for deep feeUng is never awkward. 

" Oh, my mistress, say to me that you will give up this man 
— utterly give him up ; even now you cannot gness how wicked 
he is ; do not, by your wealth, help him to make new victims ; 
do not see him and thus give him a right over yourself and yonr 
property — a right he will not fail to use; give up this ball ; leave 
the city — this is no way to find that poor old man, that 
child " 

" Jacob I Jacob I" almost shrieked the unhappy woman, " do 
you see how such words wound and rankle ? I may be wild 
— ^the wish may be madness— but once more Jet me meet him 
face to face " 

Jacob dropped her hands ; two great tears left his eyes, and 
rolled slowly down iiis cheeks. 

" How she loves that manl" he said, in a tone of despondency. 
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" Remember, Jacob, it is to serve another. What if, think- 
ing himself safe, he marries that poor girl V said Ada, in an 
humble, deprecating tone. 

"Madam," answered Ja«ob, "do yon know tnat the law 
gives thia man power over you — a husband's power — if he 
chooses to claim it ?" Jacob broke off, and clenched his huge 
hand in an agony of impatience, for his words had only brought 
the bright blood into that eloqaent face. Through those droop- 
ing lashes he saw the downcast eyes kindle. 

" She hopes it! she hopes iti" he said, in the bitterness of his 
thought; "but I will save her — with God's help I will save 
them bothl" 

When Ada Leicester looked up to address her servant, he 
oad left the room 

Among other thing's, Jacob had been commi'isioned to pro- 
cure a quantity of hot house flowers, for the conservatories at 
Mrs. Gordon's vdla were to be turned into perfect bowers. 
Besides, Ada was prodigal of flowers in every room of her 
dwelling, even when no company was expected In order to 
procure enough for this grand gala evening, Jacob had resource 
to Mrs. Gray, who trafficked at times in everything that has 
birth in the soil. 

Mrs. Gray was delighted with this commission, for it prom- 
ised a rich windfall to her pretty favorite, Julia Warren. So, 
after the market closed that day, she went up to Dunlap's, and 
bargained for all the exotics his, spacious greenhouse could pro- 
duce. She informed Julia of her good luck, and returned. home 
with a warmth about the heart worth half a dozen Thanksgiv- 
ing suppers, bountiful as hers always were. 

The next day Julia was going up town, with a basket loaded 
with exotics on her arm. It was late in the afternoon, for the 
blossoms had been left on the stalk to the latest hour, that no 
sweet breath of their perfume should be wasted before they 
reached the boudoir they were intended to embellish. 

Tt was a sweet task that Julia had undertaken. With her 
love of flowers, it was a deUcIous luxury to gaze down upon 
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her dewy Ijarden as sIil walked alons? 'iurroundcd hj i clond 
of fragianee invisible as it was mtoxicatine \. life of priva- 
tion had rendered her dehcate organization keenly fnsceptible 
of thisi- delicate enjoyment It gratified the hunger of sensa 
tions almost ethereal She loitered on her way she tonthed 
the flowers with her hands that like the blossoms mere soon 
bathed in odor Eich masses of heliotrope the snowy cape 
jessamine cluster^ of starry daphne crimson and white roses, 
with many other blossoms strange as they were sweet made 
every breath she drew a delight A glow of exqmaite satisfac 
tion spread over her face her dreamy eyes vi crp never lifted 
from the bloa oms except when a corner was to be tamed or 
an obstacle avoided 

" Where are yon going, girl? Are those flowers for sale?" 

Julia started and looked ap. She was just then before a 
cottage house, laced with iron balconies and clouded with creep- 
ing vines, red with the crimson and gold of a late Indian summer. 
The garden in front was gorgeons with choice dahlias and other 
autumn flowers that had not yet felt the frost, and on the basin 
of a small marble fountain in the centre stood several large 
aquatic lilies, from which the falling water-drops rained with a 
constant and sleepy sonnd. 

Julia did not see all this at onco, for the glance that she 
casi around was too wild and startled. She clasped the basket 
of flowers closer to her side, and stood motionless. Some po- 
,tent spell seemed upon her. 

" Can't you speak, child ? Are those flowers for sale ?" 

Julia remained gazing in the man's fa«e; her eyes, once fixed 
on those features, seemed immoveable. He stood directly be- 
fore her, holding the iron gate which led to the cottage open 
with his hand. 

" No — no — if you please, sir, they are ordered. A lady 
wants them." 

" Then they are not paid for — only ordered. Como in hero. 
There is a kdy close by who may fancy some of those orange 
blossoms." 
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"No, no, sir — the other lady might be angryt" 

" Nonsense! I want the flowers — not enough to be missed, 
though — jnst a handful of the white ones. Here ia a piece of 
gold worth half your load. Let me have what I ask, and I 
dare say jour customer will give just as much for the rest." 

" I can't, sir — indeed I can't," said Jalia, drawing a corner 
of her little plaid shawl over the basket ; " but if you are not 
in a hurry — if the lady can wait an hour — I will leave these 
and get some more from the greenhonse." 

The man did not answer, but, placing his hand on her shoul- 
der, pushed the frightened child through the open gate. 

"Let your customer wait— during the next hour yon mast 
stay here. It is not so mnch the flowers that I want as your- 
self I" 

"Myself I" repeated poor Jnlia, with quivering lips. 

" Go in — go in— I want nothing that should frighten you. 
Stay — just now I remember that face. Do you know I am an 
old customer ?" 

" I remember," answered Julia, and teara of affright rushed 
into her eyes. 

"Then you recognise me again? — it was but a moment — 
how can you rememher so long and so well ?" 

" By my feehngs, sir, I wanted to cry then — I can't help 
crying nowl" 

" This is strange! Young ladies are not apt to be so much 
shocked when I speak to them. No matter. I want both your 
flowers and your services jnst now : oblige me, and I wUl pay 
yon well for the kindness." 

Julia had no choice, for as he spoke the gentleman closed the 
gate, and completely obstructed her way out. 

" Pass on— pass onl" he said, with an imperative wave of the 

Julia obeyed, walking with nervous quickness as he drew 
close to her. The gentleman rang, a faint noise came from 
within, and the door was opened by a quiet old lady in 
mourning. 
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" Then you have corae ; you persist I" she said, addressing the 
gentleman I 

" Step this way a moment," he auswered ia a subdued voice, 
opening the parlor door; " but first send this little girl up to 
Florence ; if you still refuse, she must answer for a witnras. 
Besides, she has flowers in her basket, and my sweet bride 
would tiiink a wedding ominous without them 1" 

" Ominous indeed !" said the lady, pointiug with her finger 
that Julia should ascend the stairs. " William, I will not allow 
this to go on ; to witness the sin would be to share it." 

" Mother," answered Leicester, gently taking the lady's hand, 
while he led he" to the parlor, " tell me your objections, and 
I will answer tliem with all respect. Whyis mymarriage with 
■Florence Craft opposed 1" 

"You have no right to marry— you are not free— cannot be 
so while Ada lives." 

" But Ada is dead ! Mother, say now if 1 am not free to 
choose a wife ?" 

" Dead 1 Ada Wilcox dead 1 Oh William, if tliia be truel" 

" If I It is true. See, here are letters bearing proof that 
even you must acknowledge." 

He held out some letters bearmg an European post-mark. Tha 
old lady took them, put on her glasses, and suspiciously scru- 
tinized every line. 

" Are you convinced, mother, or must I go over sea, and tear 
the dead from her grave before your scruples yield?" 

The old lady lifted her face ; a tear stole from beneath her 

" Go on," she said, in a deep solemn voice — " go on, add vic- 
tim to victim, legally or illegally, it scarce matters — that which 
you touch dies. Bat remember — remember, William, every new 
sin presses its iron mark hard on your mother's heart, the 
weight will crush her at length," 

"Why is maternal love so strong in your bosom that Scrip- 
ture is revised in my behalf ? Must my iniquities roll back on 
past generations t" said the son, with a faint sneer. 
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"No, it is because my own sin originates yours. Your 
father was a bad man, William Leicester, profligate, treacher- 
ous, fascinating as you are. I married him ; wo, wo npon the 
arrogant pride ; I married him, and said, in wiclced self-confl.- 
dence— ' My love shall bo his redemption.' My son — my son, 
fou cannot understand me ; you cannot think how terrible ini- 
quity is when it folds you in its bosom. There is no poison like 
the love of a profligate ; the fang of an adder is not more 
potent. It spreads through the whole bemg ; it lives in the 
moral life of onr children. I said 'My love is all powerful, it shall 
reform this man whom I love so madly.' I made the effort ; I 
planted my soal beneath the Upas tree, and expected not only 
to escape but conquer the poison. Look at me, William ; can 
you ever remember me other than I am, still, cold, hopeless? 
Yet I only lived with jour father three years. Before that 1 
was bright and joyous beyond your belief. 

" He died as he had lived. Did the curse of my arrogance 
end there ? No, it found new Ufe in his son — his son and mine. 
In yon, WOliam — in you my punishment embodied itself. Still 
I hoped and strove against the evil entailed upon you. Heaven 
bear me witness, I struggled unceasingly; but as you ap- 
proached maturity, with all the beauty and talent of your 
father, the moral poison revealed itself also. 

" Then the love that I felt for you changed to fear, and as 
one who has turned a serpent loose among the beautiful things 
of earth, I said, ' Let my life be given to protect society from 
the evil spirit which my presumption has forced upon it.' It 
was an atonement acceptable of God. How many deserted 
victims my roof has sheltered yon know- — how many I tiave 
saved from the misery of your influence it is needless to say. 
This one, so gentle, so rich in affection, I hoped to win from 
her enthralmcnt, or, failing that, resign her to the arms of 
death, more merciful, more gentle than yours. I have pleadi-d 
with her, warned her, but she answers as I answered «hcu 
those who loved mo said of your father, 'It is a sin to merry 
him 1' Must she suffer as I have suffered ? Oh I William, V'V 
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son, turn aside this once from your prey. She is helples 
her young heart from the stain that has fallen upon minel" 

" Nay, gentle mother, this is scarcely a compliment — yon for- 
get that I wish to marry the young lady." 

How cold, how insulting were the tones of hia voice — ^how 
relentless was the spirit that gleamed in his eyesl The un- 
happy mother stood before him, her pale hands daspea and 
nphfted, and words of thrilJing eloquence hushed upon her lips, 
that no syllable of his answer might be lost. It came, that 
dry, insolent rejoinder ; her hands fell ; her figure shrunt earth- 
ward. 

" I have done I" broke from her lips, and she walked slowly 
from the room. 

" Madam, shall we expect you at the ceremony ?" said Lei- 
cester, following her to the door. 

She turned upon the stairs, and gave him a look so sad, so 
earnest, that even his cold heart heat slower. 

" It is not important !" he muttered, turning back ; " we can 
do without her. This little girl and the servant mnst answer, 
though I did hope to trust no one " 



CHAPTER STI. 



Julia Wahhen mounted the stairs in wild haste, as the caged 
bird springs from perch to perch when terrified by strange faces. 
Then she paused in her fright, doubtful where to turn or what 
room to enter. As she stood thus irresolute, a door was softly 
pushed open, and a fair young face looked out. The eyes were 
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beat downward; the cheek and temples shaded with masses of 
loose ringlets, that admitted snowy gUmpses of a graceful neck 
and siioulders, uncoTered save hy these bright tresses and a 
muslin dressing-down, half falling off, and huddled to the bosom 
with a fair little hand. 

Imperceptibly the door swung more and more open, till Juha 
caught the outline of a figure, slender, flexible, and so fragile 
in its beauty, that to her excited ima^nation it seemed almost 
ethereal. Like a spirit that listens for some kindred sympathy, 
the young creature bent in the half-open door. The faint mur- 
mur of voices from below rose and fell upon her ear. No worda 
could be distinguished ; nothing but the low, deep tones of a 
Yoice, faudliar and dear as the pulsations of her own heart, 
blended with the strangely passionate accents of another. The 
gentle listener could hardly convince herself that some strange 
woman ha^i not entered the house, so thrilling and full of 
pathos was that voice, nsually so calm and frigid. 

Julia stood motionless, holding her breath. She saw 
nothing but the outline of a slender person, the shadowy gleam 
of features through masses of wavy hair, but it seemed as if she 
had met that graceful vision before— it might be in a dream— it 
might be — stay, the young girl lifted her head, and swept back 
the ringlets with her hand. A pair of dark, liquid eyes fell 
upon the flower ^1, and she knew the glance. The eyes were 
larger, brighter, more densely circled with shadows than they 
had been, but the tender expression, the soft loveliness, nothing 
could change that. 

The hand dropped from among the ringlets it held, away 
from that pale cheek, and a glow, as of freshly-gathered roses, 
hrokc through them as Florence drew her form gently up, and 
stood with her eyes flsed upon the intruder. 

Julia came forward, changing color with every step. 

" A gentleman— the lady, I mean — I — I was sent up here. 
If they want the flowers for yon, I would not mind, though the 
other lady iias spoken for tliem 1" 

Florence cast her eyes on the basket of flowers ; a bright 
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mile kindled over her face, and drawing the girl into the 
■iiamber, she toolc the heavy basket in her arms, and, over- 
powered by its weight, sunk softly down to the carpet, resting 
it in her lap. Thus, with the blossoms half buried, in the white 
waves of her dressing-gown, she literally buried her face in 
them, while lier very heart seemed to drink in the perfume that 
exhaled again in broken and exquisite sighs. 

" And he sent them ? — ^how good, how thoi^htfu] 1 Oh 1 I 
Hh too — too happy 1" 

She gathered up a double handful of the blossoms, and rained 
them back mto the ba ket Their perfume floated around her; 
ome of tl e buls fell m the folds of her snowy muslin, that 
drooped 1 ko waves of foam over her 1 nbs She was happy 
an 1 1 cautital as an in^el gatheni g i los oms in some elioseu 
nook of Paiadi'e 

Theio was sometbmj, contig ous m ill this — something that 
sent th dew to Juka h eyes ind a glow of lovt to her heart. 

I am glad — ^I am almost glad that he made me come in," 
she sa 1 droj pmg on hei knees that she might gather up some 
buds that had fallen over the basket. " How I wish you could 
have them all ! He offered a large gold piece, bnt you know I 
could not take it. If we— that is, if grandpa and grandma 
were rich, I never would take a cent for flowers ; it seems aa 
if God made them on purpose to give away." 

" So they are not mine, after all V said Florence, with a look 
and tone of disappointment. 

" Yes — oh, yes, a few. That glass thing on the toilet, I will 
crowd it quite fall, the ^irettiest too — jnst take out those you 
like best," 

" Still he ordered theru -he tried to purchase the whole, in 
that lies happiness enough.' The sweet, joyous look stole back 
to her face again ; that thoi^ht was more precious than all the 
fragrance and bloom she had coveted. 

The door-bell rang, Florence heard persons coming from the 
parlor, she started up leaving the basket at her feet. 

" Oh, I shall delay him — I shall be too late ; will no one 
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come to help ine ?" she exclaimed. " I dare not ask her, but 
you, surely yon could stay for half aa hour ?" 

" T must stay if you wiah it ; he will not let me go ; hut in- 
deed, indeed, I am in hast«. It will be quite dark." 

" I do not wish to keep yon by force," said Florence, geutly ; 
"but yon seem kind, and I have no one to help me dress. 
Besides, she, his mother, will not stay in the room, and the 
thought of being quite alone, with no bridesmaid— no womar 
oven for a witness— it frightens me I" 

" What — what is it that you wish of mc ?" questioned Julia 
while a sudiieu and strange thrill ran through her frame. 

" I wish yon to stay a little while to help to put on my dress, 
and then go down with me. You look very young, but no one 
else will come near me, and it seems unnatural to be married 
without a single female standing by," 

Florence grew pale as she spoke ; there was indeed something 
lonely and desolate in her poation, which all at once came over 
her with overwhelming force. Julia, too, from surprise or some 
deeper feeling, seemed struck with a sudden chiil ; her lips were 
slightly parted, the color fled from her cheek. 

"Married 1 married 1" she repeated, in a voice that fell upon 
the heart of Florence like an omen. 

" To-night, in an hour, I shall be his wife 1" How pale the 
poor bride was as these words fell from her lips 1 How coldly 
lay the heart in her bosom 1 She bent her head as if waiting 
for the guardian angel who should have kept better watch over 
a being so full of trnst and gentleness. 

" His wife 1 his t" said Jnlia, recoilicg a step, " oh I how can 
you— how can yon 1" 

A crimson flush shot over that pale forehead, and Florence 
drew up her form to its full height. 

"Will you help me — will yon stay ?" 

" I dare not say no 1" answered the child ; " I would not, il 
I daie." 

Again the door-bell rang. " Hush !" said Florence, breath- 
lessly ; "it is the clergyman ; that is a strange voice, and he— ■ 
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Leicester — admits him. How liappy I thouglit to be at tLiu 
hour ; but I am chilly, ebillj as death ; oh, Jielp me, child 1" 

She had been making an effort to arrange her hair, but her 
hands trembled, and at length feU helplessly down. She really 
seemed shivering with cold. 

" Sit down, sit down in this easy-chair, and let mt try," said 
Julia, shaking off the cbill tbat bad settled on her spirits, and 
wheeling a large chair, draped with white dimity, toward the 
toilet. Lights were burning in tall candlesticks od each side of 
a swing mirror, whose frame of filt^eed and frosted silver 
gleamed ghastly and cold on the pale face of the bride. 

" How white I am ; will nothing give me a color ?" cried the 
young creature, starting up from the chair. "Warmth — that 
is iviiat I want ! My dress — let ns put on that first ; then I 
flan muffle myself in something while yon curl my hair." 

She took up a robe of costly Brassels lace. " Isn't it beauti- 
ful ?" she said, with a smile, shaking out the soft folds. " He sent 
it." She then threw off her dressing-gown, and arrayed herself in 
the bridal robe ; the exertion seemed to animate her ; a bright 
bloom rose to iier cheek, and her motions became nervous with 
excitement. 

" Some orange blossoms to loop up the skirt in front," sho 
said, after JuUa had fastened the dress ; " here, jnst here 1" and 
she gathered np some folds of the soft lace in her hand, watch- 
ing the child as she fell upon one knee to perform the task. 
Florence was trembling from head to foot with the wild, eager 
excitement that had snceeeded the chill of which she had com- 
plained, and could do nothing for herself. When the buds were 
all in place, she smik into the easy-chair, huddling her snowy 
arms and bosom in a rose-colored opera cloak ; for, though her 
cheeks were burning, cold shivers now and then seemed to ripple 
throngb, her veins. The soft trimming of swan's down, which 
she pressed to her bosom with both hands, seemed devoid of all 
warmth one moment, and the next she flung it aside glowing 
with over-heat. There was something more than agitation in 
all this, but it gave unearthly splendor to her beauty. 
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" Kow — now," said Julia, laying tho last ringlet softly down 
Qpon tho neck of the bride ; " look at yourself, sweet lady, see 
how beautiful you are." 

Plorenco stood up, and emiled as she saw herself in the mir- 
ror; an angel from heaven could not have looked more delicately 
Tadiant. Masses of raTen curls fell upon the suowy neck and the 
bridal dress. Circling her bead, and bending with a soft curve 
to the forehead, was a light wreath of starry jessamine flowers, 
woven with the deep, feathery green of some delicate spray, that 
Julia selected from her basket because it was bo tremulous 
and fairy-like. All at once the smile fled from the lips of 
Florence Craft ; a look of mournful affright caiae to her eyes, 
and she raised both hands to tear away the wreath. 

" Did you know it ? Was this done on purpose t" she said, 
turning upon the child. 

" What — what have I done ?" 

" This wreath — these jessamines — you have woven them with 
eypress leaves." Ploreucc sunk into the chair shuddering ; she 
had no strength to unweave the ominous wreath from lier 
head. 

" I — I did not know it," said the child greatly distressed ; 
" they were beautiful — I only thought of that. Shall I take 
them off, and put roses in the place ?" 

" Tea ! yes — roses, roses — these make me feel like death I" 

That instant there was a gentle knock at the chamber door ; 
Julia opened it, and there stood Mr. Leicester. The child drew 
back : he saw Florence standing before the toilet. 

" Florence, love, we are waiting I" 

He advanced into the chamber and drew her arm through 
his. She looked back into the mirror, and shuddered till the 
cypress leaves trembled visibly in her curls, 

" My beautiful — my wife 1" whispered Leicester, pressing her 
hand to his lips. 

What woman could withstand that voice — those words ? The 
color came rushing to her cheek again, the light to her eyes ; 
she trembled, bat not with the ominous fear that possessed her 
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a moment before. Those words — sweeter than hope— shed 
warmth, aud light, andjoy wUere terror had been. 

" Follow us J" said Leicester addressing the child. 

Jalia moved forward : a thought seemed to strike the bride- 
gi'oom ; he pansed— 

" Yon can write — at least well enough to sign your name ?" 
he said. 

" Tes, I can write," she answered, timidly. 

" Very well — cornel" 

The parlor was brilliantly illuminated, every shutter was 
closed, and over the !oDg window, hitherto shaded only with 
lace, fell cartains of amber damask, making the seclusion more 
perfect. 

A clergyman was in the room, and Leicester had brought 
his servant as a witness. This man stood near the window, 
leaning heavily against the wall, his features immovable, bia 
eyes bent upon the door. Jalia started as she saw him, for 
she remembered the time-they bad met before upon the wharf, 
on that most eventful day of her life. His glance fell on her 
as she came timidly in behmd the bridegroom and the bride ; 
there was a slight change in his eonntenance, then a gleam of 
recognition, which made -the child feel less completely among 
strangers. 

It was a brief ceremony; the clergyman's voice was monoto- 
nous ; the silence chilling. Julia wept ; to her it seemed like 
a funeral. 

The certificate was made out. Jacob signed his name, but 
so bunghngly that no one conld have told what it was. Mr. 
Leicester did not maie the effort. JuUa took the pen, her 
little hand trembled violently, bnt the name was written quite 
well enough for a girl of her years. 

"Now, sir — now, please, may I go?" she said, addressing 
Leicester. 

" Yes, yes — here is the piece of gold. I trust yonr employer 
will find no fault — bat first tell me where yon live T' 

Julia told him where to find her homble abode, and hnrrled 
10 
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from tlie room. Her l^asket of flowers had been left ia the 
cliamber aboTP ; she ran up to get it, eager to be gone. In 
her haste she opened the nearest door ; it was a bed-room, 
dimly lighted, and by a low couch knelt the old lady she had 
Been in the hall. Her hands were clasped, her white face up- 
lifted; there was angnish in her look, bnt that tearless auguish 
that can only be felt after the passions are quenched. Julia 
drew softly back. She fonnd her basket in the next room, and 
came forth again, bearing it on her arm. She heard Leicester's 
voice while passing through the hall, and harried out, dreading 
that he might attempt to detain her. 

Scarcely had the child passed 'Ont when Leicester came forth, 
leading Florence by the hand. He spoke a few words to her 
in a low voice : " Try and reconcile her, Florence. She never 
loved me, I know that, but who coald resist you ? To-morrow, 
if she proves stubborn, I wilf teke you hence, or, at the worst, 
in a few days we will be ready for our voy^e to Europe," 

Florence listened with downcast eyes. " My father, my kind 
old father I he will not be aagry ; he must have known how it 
would end when he gave me to yoar charge, Stil! it may offend 
hfm to hear that I am married, when he thinks me at school." 

" He will not be angry, love," said Leicester, and he thought 
of the letter announcing old Mr. Craft's death. "But the 
good lady up stairs ; you must win her into a better mood 
before we meet again ; till then, sweet wife, adieu !" 

He kissed her hand two or three times— -cast a hurried glance 
up stairs, as if atraid of being seen, and then pressed her, for 
one instant, to his bosom. 

" Sweet wife 1" the name rang through and through her young 
heart liJte a chime of music. She held her breath, and listened 
to his footsteps as he left the house, then stole softly up the 
stairs. 

The clergyman went out while Julia was up stairs in search 
of her flowers. Jacob Strong left the parlor at the same time, 
but instead of returning, he let the clergyman out, and, moving 
back into the darkened extremity of the haU, stood there, coii- 
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cealed and motionless. He witnessed tha interview between 
Leicester and Florence, and, , go still was everything around, 
heard a little of the convefsation. 

Before Florence was half way up the stairs he came out of 
the darkness and spoke to her. 

" Only a little while, dear lady, pray come back ; I will not 
keep you long." 

Florence, tbiuking that Leicester had left some message with 
his servant, descended the stairs and entered the parlor. Jacob 
followed her and closed the door ; a few rainnt«»*lapsed— pos- 
sibly ten, and there came from the closed room a wild, passionate 
cry of anguish. The door was flang open — the bride staggered 
forth, and supported herself against the frame-work. 

" Mother I mother I oh, madam I" Her voice broke, and 
ended in gasping sobs, 

A door overhead opened, and the old lady whom Julia had 
seen upon her knees came gliding like a black shadow down the 
stairs. 

" I thought that he had gone," she said, and her usually calm 
accent was a little hm-ried. " Would he kill you under my roof? 
■William Leicester !" i 

"He is not here — he ia-gone," sobbed Florence, but that 

man " She pointed with her finger toward Japob Strong, 

who stood a little witluB the door. He came forward, revealing 
a face from which all the stolid in<Kfferenc« was swept away. 
It was not ouly troubled, but wet with tears. 

" It is cruel— I have been awfully cruel," he said, addressing 
the old lady—" but she asat be told. I could not put it off. 
She thought herself his wife." 

" I am his wife ! — I am his wife t— Am wife, do yon hear ?" 
almost shrieked the wretched girl. " He called rae so himself. 
Yov, saw BS married, and yet dare to slander him I" 

" Lady, she is not his wife I" said Jacob, sinking his voice, 
bat speaking earnestly, as if the task he had undertaken were 
very painful. " He is married already I" 

" He told me— and gave me letters from abroad to prove 
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that Ada, hia wifa^.was dead." The old lady spoke in her 
usual calm way, but her face was paJer than it had been, and 
her eyes were full of mournful commiseration as she bent thc-m 
upon the wretched bride. 

" Then he was married — he has been married before I" mur- 
mured Florence, and her poor, pale hands, fell helplessly down. 
Tlie old lady drew close to ler, as if to offer some comfort, 
but she had so long held alt affectionate impulses iu abeyance, 
that even this action was constrained and chilling, though her 
heart yearned toward the poor girl, 

" Madam, did you believe him when he said his wife was no 
more ?" qaestioned Jacob Strong. 

The old lady Bhook.ber head, and a mouruful smile stole 
across her thin hps ; pain is fearfully impressive when wrung 
from the heart in a smile like that. Florence shuddered. 

"And you — ^yoo also, his Hw^rl" bnrEtfrom her quivering 
lips. 

" God forgive me I I am," answered the old lady. 

" Then," said Jacob Strong, tuning his face resolutely from 
the poor, young creature, whose heart his words were crush- 
ing : " Then, madam, you have seen his wife — you would know 
her again V 

" Yes, I shooLd know ber." 

" This mght, this very night, you shall see her then. Come 
with me ; this poor young lady wil! not belieTe what I have 
said. Come and be a witness that Mrs. Ada Leicester is alive 
— alive with his knowledge. Two Iwors from this you shall 
see them together — Leicester and his wife, the mother of his 
child. Will yon come ? there sfeems no other way by which 
this poor girl can be saved." 

" I — I win go 1 let me witness this mestii^," cried Florence, 
suddenly arousing herself, and standing upright. " I will not 
take his word nor yours ; you slander him, you slander 
him 1 If he has a wife, let me look upon her with my own 

The old lady and Jacob looked at each other. Florence 
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stood before tliem, her soft eyes flashimg, her cheeks fired with 
the biood grief bad driven frwn her heart. 

" You dare DOt — I know it, you dare not 1" 

Still her auditors looked at each other in painful dctdit. 

" I knew that it was felae 1" cried Florence, with a. laugh of 
wild esuitation. " Ton hesitate, this jwovea it. To-morrow, 
madam, I will leaye this roof— I will go to my Lnsband. The 
very presence of those who slander him is batefal to me. To- 
night ; yes, this instant, I wUl go." 

" Let her be convinced," said the old lady. 

The strong nerves of Jacob gave way. He looked at that 
yonng face, so beautiful in its wfld angafeh, and shrank from 
the consequences of the conviction that awaited her. 

" It would be her death," he said. " I cannot do it !" 

" Better death than that whkb might follow this unbelief" 

The old lady placed her han^'npon Jac<^a arm, and drew 
him aside. They conversed together in low voices, and Flor- 
ence regarded them with her large, wild eyes, as a wounded 
gazelle might gaze uptHi Ug pnrsners. 

" Come I" said Leicester's mother, attempting to lay her 
hand upon the shrinking arm of the bride; "itneeds some pre- 
paration, but you shall go.. QaA help na both, this is a fearful 
task 1" 

Florence was strong with excitement. She turned, and al- 
most ran up the stsirs^- Jacob went OTt, and during the next 
two hours, save a slight sound in the upper rooms, from time to 
time, the cottage seemed abandoned. 

At length a carriage stoj^ed at the gate. Jacob entered, 
and seating himself in the parlor, waited. They came down at 
last, but so changed, that no kuman penetration could have 
detected their identity. The old lady was still in black, but so 
completely enveloped in a veil of glossy silk, that nothing but 
her eyes conid be seen, A diamond crescent upon the forehead, 
a few silver stars scattered among the sombre folds that flowed 
over her person, gave sufficient character to a dress that was 
only chosen as a disguise. 
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Florence was inTtSimilar dress, save that everything about 
her was snowy white. A veil of flowing silk had been east 
over her bridal array, glossy and wave-like, hat thick enough 
to conceal her features. Gleams of violet and rosy tnlle floated 
over this, like the first tints of snnrise and the morning star, 
sparkling with diamonds, gathered up the reil on her left temple, 
leaving it to flow, like the billows of a clond, over her form, 
and downward till it swept her feet. Without a word the 
three went forth and entered the carriage. 



CffAPTER SVII. 

HOTTB' BEPORK THE I 



liDught, ftnd fedlDgtum to paint 



We take the reader once more to the residence of Ada Lei- 
cester-^not as formerly, when the tempest raged around its 
walls, and darkness slept in its snifi|litnoas rooms — when the 
wail of tortured hearts and soha of anguish alone broke the 
gloomy stillness — not as then d«'we revisit this stately mansion. 
Now it is lighted up like a fairy palace ; through the richly 
stained sashes, from the gables, and the ivy-clad tower, clouds 
of tinted light kindle the bland antnmnal atmosphere to a soft 
golden haw. The tall old trees that surround the mansion 
seem bending beneath a fruitage of stars, so thickly are they 
beset with lamps that light up the depths of their ripe foliage. 
So broad is the illumination, so rich the tinted rays, you might 
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see to gather fall flowers from the ground, e^en twtheir daded 
extremity. White dahlias axe ftmber-hued in that mellow light; 
wax balls hang like drops of gold iu the thickets; the ivy 
leaves about the narrow windows of the tower seem dripping 
with starlight; and a woodbiae that has crept up one of the 
young maples, a little way off, glows out aloDg the golden 
foliage so viridly, that the branches seem, absolutely on fire. 

Julia "Waj-reu approached this mansion with wonder. It 
seemed like something she had read of iu a fairy tale — the 
lamps gleaming among the trees and is the^thickcts ; the 
foliage so strangely luminous ; the crisp grass tinged with a 
brownish and golden ^een ; all these tJiiqjgs were like enchant- 
ment to the child whose life had been spent in a comfortless base- 
ment. She looked around iu delighted bewilderment ; the very 
basket upon her arm seemed filled with strange blossoms as 
she entered the lofty vestibule^^d changed the richly hned 
atmosphere, without for the flood of pure gas-Ught that filled 
the dwelling, 

" Oh I here she is at last — why, child, what has kept yon ?" 

A pretty young womap, in a jannty cap and pink ribbous, 
made this exclamation, while Jnlia stood looking about for 
some one to address, -Her manner, her quick but g^raceful 
movements, had an imposing effect i^n the child. 

" Are yon the lady t" she said. 

" No — no I" answered the girl, with a pretty laugh, for the 
compliment pleased her. " Come up stairs— quick, quick — ^my 
lady has been so impatient." 

They went up a flight rf^teps, the waitiisg-maid exchan^g 
words with a footman who passed them, Julia treading lightly 
ander her load of flowers. Sf r little feet sunk into the carpet 
at every step ; oncB only in her life had she felt the same elas- 
tic swell follow her tread. Yet nothing could be more unlike 
than the dark mansion that^rose upon her memory, and the 
vision-like beauty of everything upon which her eyes rested. 
The floors seemed literally trodden down with flowers. Rich 
draperies of silk met her eye wherever she turned. A door 
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swnng open to the. touch of the waiting-maid. Julia remem- 
hered the room which they entered — the couch of carved ivory 
and aznre damask— the lace curtains that hung against the 
wiudows hke floating frost-work, and the rich blue waves thai 
fell over them. Clearer than all she recognised the marbli 
Flora placed near the coach, beuding from its pedestal, with 
pure and classic grace, and gazing so intently on the white lilies 
in its hand,as if it donbted that the iowers were iudeed but 
a beautiful mockery of nature. 

Julia drew a quick breath as she reci^aiseci al! these objects, 
but the waiting m^ gave her but little time even for surprise. 
She crossed the room and opened a door oa the t^posite side. 
They entered a dressiac-room, leading evidently to a sumptu- 
ous bed-chamber, fw fRrongh the open door Julia could see 
glimpses of rose-colored damask sweeping from the windows, 
and a snow white bed, over w^^ masses <rf embrtadered lace 
fell in transparent waves to the flocv. The dressing-room cor- 
responded with the chamber, but Julia saw nothing of its splen- 
dor. Her eyes were turned upon aifeilet richly draped with 
lace, and littered with jewels ; a staoding-glass set in frosted 
silver, was lighted on each aide bj^ a small alabaster lamp, 
which hung against the exquisite chasing like two great poaris, 
each with perfumed flame breaking np^om its heart. 

It was not the sight of this superb toilet, though a fortune 
had been flung carelessly upon it, that made the child's heart 
beat an tumnltnously, bat the lady who stood before it. Her 
back was toward the door, but Julia j^ who she was, though 
the beautiful features were only reflected upon her from the 
mirror. 

The lady turned. Her eyes were bent upon the diamond 
bracelet she was attempting to idasp on her arm. Oh ! how 
different was that face from the tear-stained features Julia had 
seen that dark night. How radiant, how more than beautiful 
she was now I Every movement replete with grace ; every 
look brilliant with flashes of exultant loveliness 1 

How great was the contrast between that superb creature. 
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iu lier robe of rich amber satia, heigtten&d hj the feftUng 
lu^re of soft Bmssels lace, w^t^lell aroand her like a web of 
woven moonlight, aud the bmable child wHo stood ttiere so 
motionless, with the flower-basket at her feet. The pWK hood, 
faded with much waaliing, shaded her eyes ; her hands were 
folded beneath the little pUW Bhawl that hall coweffled her 
cheap calico dress. Not withstanding this contrw^ between 
the prond and mature beauty of the woman and the meek love- 
liness of the child, there waa an Mr, a look — someChiog indeed 
indescribable in one, wMch reminded you ot fliS'otber. Ada 
turned saddenly, and moved a step toward the child ; a 
thousand rainbow gleams flashed from W folcto of her lace 
overdress as she moved ; a massive wreath of gems lighted 
np the golden depths of her tressaflj biit its brilliancy was not 
more beautiful than the smile with which she recognized the 
little girl. 

" And BO you have fonnd me again," she said, nntying the 
pink hood, and smootlung the bi%ht hair thns exposed with 
her two palms, much to the surprise of the waiting-maid. 
"Look, Kosanna, is she ntit lovely, with her meek eyes and 
that smile V 

The waiting-maid turnedTier eyes from the lady to the child. 

" Beautiful ! why, madam the smile is your own." 

" Eosanna I" cried the lady, " this is flattery ; never again 
speak of my resemblao* to any one, especially to a child of 
that age. It offends, it pains me I" 

" I did not think to of^d, madam ; the little girl is so 
pretty-— how could I ?" 

Ada did not heed her ; she w.ss gaaing earnestly on the little 
girl. The smile had left her fkco, and this made a correspond- 
ing change in the sensitive child. Siic felt as if some offence 
had been given, else why should the lady look into her eyea 
with such earnest sadness ? 

" What is your name ?" 

The question was given in a low and hesitating voice. 

"Julia — Julia Warren." 
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That is enongB. "Kosanna, never speak in this way again !" 

" Never, if madam desires it. But the flowers : see what 
quantities tbe little thing has brought. No wonder slie was 
late— such a load." 

" Trae, we were waiting for the flowers ; here, fill ray bou- 
quet holder — the choicest, remember — and let every blossom 
be fragrant." 

Eosanna took tt booquet-holder, whose delicate network of 
gold seemed too fragile for all the jewels with which it was 
enriched, and kneeling upon the floor, began to arrange a clus- 
ter of flowers. Her active fingers had just wound the last 
crimson and white roses tc^ether, when a footraan knocked at 
the door. She starU<Mip, and went to see what was wanted. 

" Madam, the company are arriving ; two carriages have set 
down their loads already." 

Ada had been too long iffiSociety for this announcement to 
confuse or hurry her, had no other cause of exeitemeut 
arisen ; as it was, the superb repose, osual to her manner, was 
disturbed. 

" Who are they? have yon seen them before ?" she asked. 

" Yes, madam, often." 

" No stranger— no gentl'^man who never came before — you 
*,/e certain?" 

" None, madam." 

There was something more in this than the usual anxiety of 
■^ hostess to receive her gneste. 

" I am insane to loiter here," she murmured, drawing on her 
gloves ; " ho might come and I not there ; for the universe I 
would not miss his first look. Itie bouqnet, Rosanna, and hand- 
feerehief— where is my handkercMef ?" 

" Is this it, ma'am ? " eaid Julia, raising a soft mass of gossa- 
mer cambric and costly lace from the carpet, where it had 
fallen. 

This djcTT Ada's notice once more to the child. 

" Oh ! I had forgotten," she said, going baek to the toilet 
and taking up a purse that lay among the jewel cases ; "I 
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hare not tin* to eoiint it ; take the money, bat some day you 
must bring hack- tie purse— remember." 

She took her honquet hastily from the waiting-maid, and went 
out, leaving the purse in Julia's hand. After crossing the bou- 
doir, she turned back. 

"Remember, the flowers are for these rooms," she said, 
addressing the maid, and waving her hand, with a motion that 
indicated tlie bed-chamber and boudoir, "Let me find them 
everywhere." 

With this command, she disappeared, learii^ ifee doors open 
behind her. 

Julia drew a deep breath, as the ware »f her garments was 
lo3t in descending the stairs ; turning sorrowfully away, her 
eyes fell upon the purse; several gold pieces gleamed through 
the crimson net work. 

" What shall I do — these canaot be all mine F the flowers did 
not cost half so much." 

" No matter," was the dieerfiJ reply; " she gave it to you. 
It is her way; keep it." 

The child still hesitated. 

" If yoa think it la not all right, say so when you bring back 
the parse," said the maid, gbod natnrcdly. "Who knows but 
it may prove a fairy gift ? I'm sure her presents often do." 

Julia was not quite convinced, even by this kind prophecy. 
Still, she had no choiee^but obedience, and so, bidding pretty 
Rosauna a gentle good night, she stole through the boudoir and 
away through the front entrance, for she knew of no other; and 
folding her shawl closer, as she encountered crowds of brilliantly 
dressed people she passed through the vestibule. 
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Leicester went to the Astor House after his marriage, for 
though he had accepted an invitation to Mrs. Gordon's fancy 
ball, wMch was turning the fashionable world half crazy, mat- 
ters more important.dMaandea his attention. Premeditating 
a crime which might Hiring its penalty directly upon his own 
person, he had made arrangements to evade all possible chance 
of this resalt, by embarking s^.<wce for Europe with his falsely 
married bride. In order to prepare funds for this purpose, the 
project for which Eobert Otis had been so long iD training, had 
been that day put in action. The dd copy-book, with its mass 
of evidence, waa, as he supposed, safe in Kobert'a apartment. 
The check, forged with marvellous accuracy, which we have seen 
placed in his letter case, passed that moming into the hands of 
his premeditated victim, and at nighft the youth was to meet 
him with the money. Thus everythii^ seemed secure. True, 
his own hands had signed the check, but Kobert had presented 
it at the bank, he would draw the money. When the fraud 
became known, his premises would ba«terched, and there was the 
old copy-book bearing proofs of such practice in penmanship as 
would condemn any one." Over and over again might the very 
signature of that forged check be found in the pages of this 
book, on scraps of ioose paper, and even on other checks bear- 
ing the same imprint, and on the same paper. With proof so 
strong against the yoath, how was suspicion to reach Leicester ? 
Would the simple word of an accused lad be taken ? And 
what other eridence existed 7 None — none. It wa^ a fiend- 
ishly woven plot, and at every point seemed faultless. Still 
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Leicester was ill at ease. .The consciousneas that the act of 
this day had placed him within possible reach of the law, was 
unpleasant to a man in whom prudence almost took the place 
of conscience. The hour had arrived, but Robert waa not at 
Leicester's chamber when he returned. This made the evil- 
doer anxious and restless. He walked the room, he leaned 
from the window and looked out upon the crowd below. Ho 
drank off glass after glass of wine, and for once suffered all the 
fierce tortures of dread and suspense which he had so ruthlessly 
inflicted on others. 

At this time Robert Otis was in the building, waiting for 
Jicob Strong. That strange personage ea^t at last, bat more 
agitated than Robert had ever seen him. Well he might be ; 
an hour before he had left Leicester's wretched bride but half 
conscious of her misery, and mdung-heart-rendiDg struggles to 
disbcheve the wrong that had been practised upon her. In an 
hour more he was to conduct, ker where she would learn all 
the sorrow of her desti^ Jacob had ft feeling heart, and 
these thoughts gave him more pain than any one would have 
deemed possible. 

" Here is the money ; go. down at once and give it to him ; I 
heard his step in the cbMfbcr," he said, addressing Robert. 
" The count is correct, I drew it myself from the bank this 
morning." 

"Tell me, Is this m<fl^By yours?" questioned the youth, "I 
would do nothing in the dark." 

" You are right, boy ; no, the money is not mine, I am not 
worth half the sura. I haT«,no time for a long story, but there 
is one — a lady, rich beyond anything you ever dreamed ot— 
who takes a deep interest in thiK bad man." 

" What, Florence — Miss Craft ?" esclaimed Robert. 

" No, an older and still more noble victim. I had b.it to 
tell her tlie money would ba .nsed for him, and, behold, ten 
thousand dollars— the sum he thought enough to pay for jour 
eternal ruin. My poor nephew I" 

" Nephew, did you say, nephew, Jacob V 
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" Tes, caft me J«eab — Jacob Strong— Uncle Ja«ob — call me 
auytliing you like, for I have loved you, I hare tried yoa — kiss 
me I kiss me 1 I haven't had you in my arms since jou were 
a baby — and I want something to warm my heart, I never 
thoQgiit it could ache as it haa to-night." 

" TJncle Jacob — my mother's only brother — I do not under- 
ftand it, but to know this is euoogh I" 

The youth flung himself upon Jacob's bosom, and for a 
moment -^a almost crashed in those huge arms. 

" Now that has done mo lots of good I" exclaimed the uncle, 
brushing a tear from his eyea with the cuff of his coat, a school- 
boy habit that came back with the first powerful home feeling. 
" Now go dowa and ^ed the serpent with this money. You 
won't be afraid to mioime now." 

" K'o, if you were to order me to jump out of the window I 
would do it." 

" You might, you might, for I would be at the bottom to 
tatch you in my arms I Here is the money, I will be in the 
Jrawing-room as a witness : it won'lbe the first time, I can tell 
/oa." 

Leicester started and turned pale, even to his lips, as Robert 
mtered his chamber, for a sort of nervous dread possessed hira ; 
And in order to escape from this, fa^anxiety to obtain means 
af leaving the country became intense. He looked keenly at 
Robert, but waited for hira to speak. The youth was also 
pale, but resolute and self-possessed. 

"The bank was closed before I gofrrthere," he said, in a quiet, 
business tone, placing a small leathern bos on the table, and un- 
locking it, " bat 1 found a persM who was williuo- to negotiate 
the check. He wil! not want the mon y t it 

saves bun the trouble of making a deposit 

Leicester could with difficulty suppres th 1 m t f 

.•elief that sprang to his lips, as Robert op d th b 1 

ing it half full of gold ; but remembering th t y xhil t 
of pleasure would be out of plac«, he obe d w th ap] ar nt 
composure — 
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" Too have counted it, I suppose ? Were yon obliged to 
exchange bills with any of the Iwokers, as I directed, to get the 
gold V 

" No, it was paid as you see it," answered the youth, moving 
toward the door; for his heart so rose against the man, that he 
could not force himself to endnre the scene a moment longer 
than was necessary. 

" Stay, take the box with yon," said Leicester, poaring the 
gold into a drawer of his desk ; " I will not rob you of that." 

Kobert understood the whole; a faint smile CKfred his lip, 
and taking the box, he went ont. 

" No evidence — nothing but pure gold," «utt«red Leicester, 
exultingly, as he closed the drawer. " It is well for yon, my 
young friend, that the bolder of that precious document does 
not wish to present his check at oaoe. Liberty ia sweet to the 
young, and this secures a few more days of its enjoyment for 
you — and for me I Ah, there everything happens most fortu- 
nately. Why, a good steaiMr will pat ns half over the Atlantic 
before this little mistake is snspccted." 

Leicester was a changed man after this ; his spirits rose with 
nnnaturai exhilaration. 

" Now for this grand tnd," he said alond, surveying his fine 
person in the glass. " Surely a man's wedding garments ought 
to be fancy dress enough. Another pair of gloves, though. 
This comes of temptation. I must finger the gold, forsooth." 

The ruthless man smiled, and muttered these broken frag- 
ments of thought, as he took off the scM'cely soiled gloves, and 
replaced them with a pair still more spotlessly white. He was 
a long time fitting them on his hand. He fastidiously re- 
arranged other portions of his iress. All sense of the great 
frand, that ought to have borne his soul to the earth, had left 
him when the gold appeared. You could see, by his broken 
words, how completely lighter jancies had replaced the black 
deed. 

"This Mrs. Gordon — I wonder if she really is the creature 
they represent her to be. If it were not for this voyage to 
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Europe, now; onojaight — no, no, there is no chance now; but 
I'll have a sight at her." Thus muttering and smiling Leices- 
ter left the hotel. 

The evening was very beautiful, and Leicester always loved 
to enter a faabionable drawing-room after the guests had assem- 
bled. He reflected that a quiet walk would bring him to Mrs. 
Gordon's mansion about the time he thought moat desirable, 
and sauntered on, reeolTed, at any rate, not to reach his des- 
tination 400 early. But sometimea he fell into thought, and 
then his pace became nnconscioualy hurried. He reached the 
upper part of the city earher than he had intended, and had 
taken out his wateh before a lighted window, to convince him- 
self of the time, wb^& timid race addressed him — 

" Sir, will you ple»8 tell me the name of thia street ?" 

He turned, and saw the little girl whom he had forced to 
become a witness to his mat^inge. She shrunk back, terrified, 
on recognizing him. 

" I did not know — I did not mean it," she faltered out. 

" What, have you lost your wayiP' sud Leicester, in a voice 
that made her shiver, though it was low and sweet enough. 

" Yes, sir, but I can find it I" 

"Where do you live?— oh, I remember. Well, as I have 
time enough, what if I walk a littW out of my way, and see 
that nothing harms you ?" 

" No, no— the trouble I" 

"Never mind the tronble. You shall show me where you 
live, pretty one ; tben I shall be i««Ttaiu where to fiud you 

Still Julia hesitated. 

" Besides," said Leicester, taking out his purse, " yon forget, 
I have not paid for robbijig-.your basket of all those pretty 
flowers." 

"Kol" answered the child, now quite resolutely. "I am 
paid. The poor young lady ia welcome to them." 

Leicester laughed. " The poor young lady ! — my own pretty 
bride I Well, I like that." 
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Julia walked on. Siie hoped tliat he would forget his oh- 
ject, or only intended to frighten her. Bnt he kept by her 
side, and was really amnsed by the terror mflicted on the cliild 
He had half an hour's time on his hand— how could he kill it 
more pleasantly ? Besides, he really was ansious to know with 
certainty where the young creature lived. She was one of his 
witnesses. Siie had, in a degree, become connected with his 
fate. Above all, she was terrified to death, and like Kero, 
Leicester would have amnsed himself with torturing flies, if no 
larger or fiercer animal presented itself. His enHonging to 
give pain was insatiable as the Roman tyrant's, and more cruel ; 
for while Kero contented himself with pikyaic*! agony, Leicester 
appeased his craving spirit with nothing but keen mental feelin"-. 
The Roman emperor would sometimes content himself with a 
fiddle; but the music that Leicester kfted best was the wail of 
sensitive heartstrings. 

" I live here," said Julia, sti^iig short, before a low, old 
house, in a close side street, breathless with the efforts she had 
made to escape her tormentor. " Do not go any farther. 
Grandpa never likes to see strangers." 

" Go on — go on," answered Leicester, in a tone that was 
jeeringly good-natured ; " gmtdpa will be delighted." 

Julia ran desperately down the area steps. She longed to 
close the basement door after her and hold it against the intru- 
der, but as this idea flashed acro^ her mind, Leicester stood by 
iier side in the dark hall. She ran forward and opened the door 
of that poor basement room which was her home. Still he 
kept by her side. The basei^ut was full of that dusky gloom 
which a handful of embers had power to shed through the dark- 
ness; for the old people, whose outlkes were faintly seen upon the 
hearth, were stiil too poor for a prodigal waste of light when no 
work was to be done by it. 

"Is it yon, darling, and so out pf breath?" said the voice of 
an old man, who rose and began to grope with his hand upon 
the mantel-piece. " What kept you so long ? poor grandma has 
been in a terrible way about it." While he spoke, the grating 
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of a, match" thai wonld not readily ignite, was lieard against 
tlie chimney piece. 

"The gentleman, grandpa — here is a gentleman. He wo'ild 
come 1" cried the child, artlessly. 

This seemed to startle the old man. The match would not kin- 
die ; he stooped down and touched it to a live ember; as he rose 
again the pale blue flames fell upon the face of his wife, and rose 
to his own features. The illumination was but for a moment — then 
the wieftbegan to fuse slowly into flame, but it was nearly half 
a minute before the miserable candle gave out its full complement 
of light. The old man turned toward the open door, shading 
the candle with his hand, 

" Where, child ?'^:we bo gentlemaji." 

Jnlia looked aroufld. A moment before, Leicester had stood 
at her side. " He is gone — he is gone," she exclaimed, spring- 
ing forward. " Oh, grandiME^ — oh, grandpa, how he did frighten 
me; it was the maa I saw outhe wharf, that day I" 



CHAPTER XIX. 



AND MORNING. 



Splendid beyond anything hitherto known in American life, 
was the hail, of which our readers have obtained bat partial 
glimpses. At least a dozen rooms, some of them palatial in 
dimensions, others bijoux of elegance, were thrown open to tlic 
brilliant throng that had begun to assemble when the flower-giil 
left the mansion The conseryatory was filled with b 
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plants, and lighted entirely by lamps, placed in alabaster vases, or 
fiwinging-like moons, from the waves of crystal tliat formed the 
roof, Masses of youth American plants sheeted the sides-with 
blossoms. Passion flowprs crept np the crystal roof, and 
drooped their starry blossoms among the lamps. Trees, rich 
with the light feathery foliage peculiar to the tropica, bent over 
and sheltered the blossoming (ilants. An aquatic lily ■floated 
in the marble basin of a tiny fountain, spreading its broad 
green leaves on the water, and sheltering a host of arrowy, 
little gold-fish, that flashed in and ont fi-om their Endows. The 
air was redolent with heliotrope, daphnes, and cape-jestaraines. 
Softmossescrept around the marble basin, aadiroppeddownwanl 
to the tesselated floor. If was like entering fairy land, as you 
came into this star-lit wilderness of flowers, from a noble 
picture-gallery, which divided it fpefti the reception room. It 
was one of Dunlap's master-pieces. No artist ever arranged a 
more noble picture— no peri ever found a lovelier paradise. 
The silken curtains that dirtded the pictnre^allery from the 
reception rooms were drawn back ; thus a vista was formed 
Aorni which the eye wandered till the perspective lost itself in 
the star-lighted masses of foliage ; and on entering the first draw- 
ing-room, which was flooded with gas-Eght, a scene was 
presented that no European palace could rival, save in extent. 
Each of the tall, stained windows, had a corresponding recess, 
iilled with mirrors that multiplied and reflected back every 
beautiful object within its range. Fresco paintings gleamed 
from the ceilings, bnt so delicately managed and enwrought in 
the light golden scrolls, that all over-gorgeousness was avoided. 
Each room possessed distinct colors, and had its own style of 
ornament; but natural contrastS-were so strictly maintained, 
and harmonies so maaagod, that the rooms, when all thrown 
open, presented one brilliant whole, that might have been stud- 
ied like the work of a great artiat; and always found to present 
new beauties. 

Tho -ooms filled rapidly. The fancy d 
to th* rooms. No royal court day ever p 
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greater ma^Seetice. The flash of jewels — the wave of feathers 
—the glitter of brocades, haii something regal in it, quite at 
variance with the simple republican habits with wliich our 
young country began its career among the nations of the earth. 
But in all ttua dazzling throng, our story deals more particularly 
with the four persons toward whom destiny was making rapid 
strides through all this glitter and gaiety. 

William Leicester entered among the latest guests. The 
evenii^'had been so full of events, that even his iron nerves 
were shaken, and he entered the mansion with pale cheeks and 
glittering eyes, as if conscious that he was rushing forward to 
his fate. 

What was it th^ prompted the tantalizing wish to follow 
that young ^rl hom&,^-till she led him into the presence of that 
old couple, cowering over the fire in that dark basement ? Wliat 
evil spirit was crowding e^pBts so ekwely around him ? He 
began to feel a sort of self-distrust ; something like superstition 
crept over him, and he panted to place the Atlantic between 
hunself and all these haunting perplexities. 

A few dififcinguished persons had been allowed to attend the 
ball in citizens' dress, and among these, was Leicester, who 
appeared in the elegant but unostentationa suit worn at his 
wedding ceremony, 

" Why, Leicester, yon are pale I Has anything happened ; 
or is it only the effect of that white vest ?" said a young Turk, 
who stood near the entrance, removing his admiring ejcs 
from the point of his own embroidxed slipper, to regard liis 
friend. 

" Pale ! No, I am only tiled, making preparations for Eu- 
rope, you know." 

"A great bore, isn't it?" answered the young man, adjusting 
his cashmere scarf. "Isn't Mrs. Gordon beautiful to-night; 
the handsomest woman in the room, not to speak of uncounted 
pyramids ! She'd be a catch— even for you, Leicester." 

" She must have demolished some of her pyramids, before this 
paradise was created, I fancy." answered Leicester, looking 
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down the vista of open rooms, now crowded with life aud 

"Yes, three at least," replied the jiiYenile Turk, planting one 
foot forward oa the carpet, that he might admire the flow 
of his ample trousers ; " one hundred and fifty thousand never 
paid for a place like this." 

" So you, yonng gentleman, set fifty thousand down »b a pyr- 
amid. Now, what if a lady chances to have only the haJf of 
that sum; how do you estimate her !" 

" Twenty-five thousand 1" repeated the exquiute^ " a woman 
with no more than that isn't worth estimating ; at any rate, till 
after a fellow gets to be an old fogy of two or thre« and 
twenty." 

A qniet, mocking smile curved Leicester's lip. Though rather 
sensitive regarding his own age, ha^as really amused by this 
specimen of Young America. 

"So, this widow, with so many pyramids — you think she 
would be a match worth looking after. What if I make the 
effort ?" 

" If you were twenty iw twenty-five years younger, it might 
do." 

Leicester laughed ontrigbb 

"Well IS I am too old for a rival, perhaps you will show 
me where the lady is , I have never seen her yet." 

" What — never seen Mk, Gordon, thebeantiful Mrs. Gordon ! 
I tliought you old chaps were keener on the scent. I know half 
ft hundred young gentlemen dead in for it." 

"Then there is certainly tki cluince forme." 

" I should rather think not," replied the youth, smiling com- 
placently at his own reflection in an opposite mirror ; " especi- 
ally without costnme. A dress like this, now, is a sort of thing 
that takes with women." 

Leicester was getting weary of the youth. 

" Well," he said, " if you wili not aid me, I must find the 
lady myself." 

" Oh, wait till the crowd leaves us an opening. There, the 
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music Strides' np— they are off for the waltz ; now you have a 
good view; isn't she superb?" 

For oue moment a cloud came over Leicester's eyes. He 
flwept hie gloved hand over tliem, and now he saw clearly. 

" Which- — which is Mrs. Gordoa V he said in a sharp voice, 
that almost startled the young exquisite out of his orieutal 
propriety 

" Wlgf, how dull you are — as if there ever existed another 
woman te earth to be mistaken for her." 

" la that the woman ?" questioned Leicester, almost extend- 
ing his arm toward a lady dressed aa Ceres, who stood near the 
door of an adjoining room. 

" Of eourae it is. Come, lot me present you, while there is 
a chance, though ho"# the deuce yon got here without a pre- 
vious introduction, I cannot tell. Come, she is looking this 
way." 

" Not yet," answered Leicester, drawing aside, where he was 
less liable to observation. 

""Why, how strangely yon look all at once. Caught with 
the first glance, ha V persisted his tormentor 

Leicester attempted to smile, .bat his lips refused to move. 
He would have spoken, but for once speech left him. 

" Come, come, 1 am engaged for the next polka," 

" Excuse me," answered Leicester, drawing his proud figure 
to its full height ; " I was only Jestii^ ; Mrs. Gordon and I are 
old acquaintances." 

" Then-I will go find my partner," cried the Turk, half terri- 
fied by the flash of those fierce eyes. 

" Do," said Leicester, leaniflg upon the slab of a music table 
that stood near. 

And now, with a fiend at his heart and fire in his eye, William 
Leicester stood regarding his wife. 

Ada had given this ball for a purpose. It was here, sur- 
rounded by all the pomp and state secured by position and im- 
mense wealth, that she intended once more to meet her husband. 
What hidden motive lay in the depths of her mind, I do not 
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knuw. Perhaps— for love like hers will descend to strange 
bamiliations — siie espeeted to win back a gieam of his old 
tenderness, by the magnificence which she knew he loved so well. 
Perhaps she really intended to startle him by her queenly 
presence, load him with scornful reproaches, and so separate 
forever. This, probably, was the reason she gave to her own 
heart; bnt I still think a dream of reconciliation slept at the 
bottom of it all. 

At another time Ada wonld have been dressed with leas 
magnificence under her own roof: for her taste yas perfect, 
and the elegant simplicity of her style was at all times remark- 
able. Bat now she had an object to accomplish — a proud soul 
to humble to the dust ; and she loaded herself with pomp, as a 
warrior encases himself in armor just before a battle. 

The character of Ceres, in which she appeared, was pecu- 
liarly adapted to the perfection of her beauty and the uatural 
grace of her person. In order to increase the magnifi- 
cence of this costume, she h&d ordered all her jewels to be reset 
at Ball & Black's, in wreaths, bouquets, and clusters, adapted 
to the character ; and as Leicester gazed upoD her from the 
distance, his eyes were absolutely Aazzled with flashes of rain- 
bow iight that followed evwyimo?ement of her person. 

Her over-skirt of fine Brussels point was gathered up in soft 
clouds from the amber satin dress, by clusters of fruit, grass, 
and leaves, all of precious stones. Cherries, the size of life, cut 
from glowing carbuncles ; grapes in amethyst clusters, or am- 
ber lined, from the Oriental topaz ; stems of rnby currants ; 
crab-applea, cut from the red coral of N(q»les; with wheat ears, 
barbed with gold, and set thick with diamond grain ; all 
mingled with leaves and bending grass, lighted with emeralds, 
were grouped among the gossamer lace, whence the iight came 
darting forth with a thousand sunset glories. 

Her fair, round arms were exposed almost to the shoulder, 
where a quantity of soft lace, that fell like a mist across her 
bosom, was gathered up with clusters of fmit-like jewels. Her 
hair, arranged after the fashion of a Greek statue, flowed 
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back from the head in waves and ringlets, and was crowned by 
a garland of jewels that shot rays of tinted light through all 
her golden tresses. The choicest jewels she possessed had been 
reserved for this garland, wreathed in both fruit and flowers. 
Here diamond fuschias vemed with rnbiea and foigetTn, 
nots of torqnoise each with a yellow peail at the hed.rt were 
grouped with diimond wheat eais and sterna ot curnnt 
some heavy with ml y fmit others beset with yellow d amou 1b 
The grape leaves liat fell around her temples were pretn 
with emeralds and a single cluster of clieinc<! formed fiou 
crbuncles that seemed to have a drop of wine floatin it 
the heart drooped over hei white foreiieid Great d amu 1 
drops were fccattered bke dew over these daazling clusters and 
fell away down the 'ringlets of her hair. 

Ada stood beneath the blaze of a chandelier, that poured its 
light over the singular w«ath, and struck the jewels of her 
girdle, till they sent itbacK in broken flashes. "Waves of !ace 
were gathered beneath this girdle, as we find the drapery 
around those antique statues of Ceres, still existing in fragments 
at Athens. 

Leicester stood motionless, gasang upon his wife. Every gem 
about her person seemed to fix its value upon hia mind. This 
surprise had overpowered him for a moment, but no event had 
the power to disturb him, even for the brief time he had been 
regarding her. 

His resolution was taken. Self-possessed, and, but for a wild 
brilliancy of the eyes and a slight paleness about the mouth, 
tranquil as if they had parted but yesterday, he moved down 
the room. 

The crowd was drawn off toward the dancing saloon, and at- 
that moment the reception roofflj in which Ada stood, was 
somewhat relieved of the glittering crowd that had pressed 
around her but a moment before. 

Still several persons were grouped near her, glad to seize 
upon every disengaged moment of the hostess ; for never in 
Iier brightest mood had she been half so brilliant as now. Her 
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Upa grew red with tho flashes of wit that passed through 
Ihem. Her eyes flashed with animation, and a warm scarlet 
fiush lay npOB her cheek, burning there like flame, but growing 
more and more brilliant as the ercning wore on. Sometimes 
she wonid pause in the midst of a sentence, and look searchingly 
in tbe crowd. Then a frowa would contract her forehead, as 
if the jewelled garland were beset with hidden thorns that 
pierced her temples ; bnt when reminded of this her smile grew 
brilliant again, and some flash of wit displaced the impression 
her countenance had made the moment before. 

She had jnst made some laughing reply to a gentleman who 
stood near her, and turning away, cast another of those'ansious 
looks over the room. She gave a faint start ; her eye flashed, 
and drawing her form up to its fall height, she stood with 
cuiyed lips and burning cheeks, ready to receive her husband. 
He came down the room, slowly moving forward with his usual 
noiseless grace. He paused now and then as the crowd pressed 
on him, and it was a fnll minute after she first saw him, before 
he approached her near enough to speak. 

"My dear lady, I shall never forgive myself for coming so 
late," he said, reaching forth his hand. "Why did not your 
invitations say at once that we were invited to paradise ?" 

Por one moment Ada turned pale and lost her self-possession. 
The audacious coolness of the man astonished her. She had 
expected to take him by surprise, and promised herself the 
enjoyment of his confusion ; but before his speech was finished 
the blood rushed to her cheek, her lips grew red again, and her 
eyes seemed showering fire into his. He had taken her hand, 
while speaking, and pressed it gently, bot with a meaning that 
aroused all the pride of her nature. 

Did he hope to practice his old arts upon her ? Was she a 
school girl to be won back by a pressure of the hand and frothy 
compliments to her dwelling? The crafty man had mistaken 
her for once. She withdrew her hand with a laugh. 

"So yon were ignorant that the goddess of plenty reigned 
here." 
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There was meaning in tlie Bghl words, and for aa instant 
Leicester's audacious ejcs fell beneath the glance of hers ; but 
be recoTered liiiuself with a breath. 

"The character is badlj chosen. I could have selected 
better," 

"What, pray — what would you hare selected ?" she asked, 
with breathless haste. 

He stooped forward, and with a smile upon his lips, as if he 
had been uttering a compliment, whispered " A Niobe." 

The tone in which this was nttered, more than the words, 
stung her. 

She <kew back with a suddenness that scattered the light like 
sunbeams from her jewelled garland. 

"Everything that Niobe loved turned to stone. In that we 
are alike," she said, in a suppressed YOice that trembled with 
feeling. 

He bent his head and was about to answer in the same under- 
tone, but she drew back with a low defiant laugb. 

"Ko— no. It is a sad character, and I have long since done 
with tears," she answered, turning to a gay group that had 
gathered around her, ""What say you, gentlemen, onr friend 
here prefers a mournful character ; do I look like a woman who 
ever weeps ?" 

"Not unless the angels weep," answered one of the group. 

"Angels do weep when they leave the homes assigned to 
them," whispered Leicester, again bending towards her, "and 
it is fitting that they ghonld," 

She did not recoil that time. His words rather stung her 
into strength, and strange to say, Leicester seemed less hateful 
to her while uttering these covert reproaches, than his first 
adroit compliment had rendered him. A retort was on her lip, 
but that instant a group came in from the dancing saloon, 
laughing and full of excitement, 

" Oh, Mrs. Gordon, such a droll character I" cried a flower 
girl, pressing her way to the hostess; "a posiman with bundles 
of letters, real letters ; you never saw anything like it, I'm 
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Gure Mr. Willis and some other poets Lcrc, that I could point 
out, have had a hand in getting up this mail, for some of the 
letters are full of delightftii poetry. Only look here, isn't this 
sweet 1" 

The girl held up an open paper, in which half a dozen lines 
of poetry were visible. 

"Read it aloud — read it aloud," cried several voices at once. 
"No one has secrets here !" 

" Oh, I wouldn't for anything," answered the young lady, 
tossmg the flowers about in her basket, with a simper ; "Mrs, 
Gordon won't insist, I am sure. 

Ada saw what was expected of her, and held the letter aloof, 
when the young lady made feints at snatehing it away. 

"But what if Mrs. Gordon does insist?" she said. "The 
pc«tman has no business to bring letters here that are not for 
the public amusement," 

" Well, now, isn't it too bad," cried the flower girt, striving 
to conceal her satisfaction with a pout, " I am sure it's not my 
fault." 

"Read, read," cried voices from the crowd, 
" No," said Ada, weary with the scene, and mischievously in- 
clined to punish the ^rl for her affectation ; " all amusement 
must be voluntary here." 

The young lady took her note with a pout that was genniue 
this time, and hid it in her basket. 

During this brief scene, Leicester had glided from the room 
unobserved, and two strange characters took his place. This 
would hardly have been remarked m so large an assembly, but 
the costumes in which these persons appeared, were so arranged 
that they amounted to a disguise. One was robed as Night, 
the other as Morning ; but the cloud-hke drapery that fell 
around them, was of glossy, Florence silk, which allowed them 
to SCO what was passing, while their own feature^! were entirely 
concealed. Neither of them spoke, and tlieu- presence cast a 
restraint upon the crowd close around the hostess. They 
seemed conscious of this, and gradually drew back, statlon- 
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ing tliemselves at last close by a pillar, that separated two 
rooms directly behiad Ada and the group that surrounded her. 

Leicester had only been to tbe gentleman's dressing-room, 
which was at that honr quite empty. He seemed hurried and 
Bomewhat agitated on entering. Going up to a light he took a 
letter-case from his bosom, and hastily shuffling over some pa- 
pers it containedj selected one from the parcel. lie opened 
this hurriedly, glanced at the first lines, and then looked around 
the room, as if in search of something. 

Evidently the letters and poems from which the mo°t post- 
man was supplied, had been arranged there, for a writing tOr 
ble stood iaone corner littered with pens, fancy note-paper and 



" How fortunate," broke from Leicester, as he saw these ac- 
commodations; and he began to search among the envelopes for 
one of the size he wanted. Having accomplished this, he placed 
the paper taken from his letter-case open upon the table ; 
ajid the light of a was taper, that stood ready for use, revealed 
a tress of hair that lay curled within it. 

Leicester pushed the curl aside with his finger, while he 
directed the envelope, refering to the paper every other letter, 
as if to compare his work with the writing it contained. 

When this was accomplished and his hand removed, the light 
fell upon his own name written in a feminine running hand. 
He smiled as if satisfied with the address, replaced the lock of 
hair in the paper, and folded both in the envelope, which he 
carefully sealed. He left the room with a crafty smile oa his 
lip, and beckoned to an attendant. 

"Take this and give it to the postman you will find some- 
where in the second drawing-room. Tell him Mrs. Gordon 
wishes him to deKver it when she is present ; you understand." 

" Oh, yes," said the French servant, charmed with a mission 
so congenial to his taste, " I've had a good many to carry 
down before to-night." 

" Do this quietly — you understand — and here is something 
for the postage " 
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" Monsieur is magniScent," said tte man, taking the piece 
of gold with a profound bow. " He shall see how inyisible I 
shall become." 

Leicester stole back to the reception rooms again, and glided 
into the group that still surronnded the hostess, Tmobseryed 
as he thought ; but those who watched Ada closely, would 
have seen the apathy, that had crept over her daring his 
absence, saddenly flung off, while her manner and look became 
wildly brilliant once more. At this moment JSfight and Morning 
drew closer to the pillar, and skeltered themselyes behind it. 

" Here he comes — here comes the postman," cried half a 
dozen yonn^ ladies at once ; " who will get a letter now ? 
Mrs. Gordon, of coarse I" 

One of the first lawyers of the State entered the room, acting 
the postman with great diligence and exactitude. He carried 
a bundle of letters on his arm, and held some loose in his hands. 
There was i great commotion among the yonng ladies when he 
presented himself, % fiirtmg of fans and waving of cnrh that 
might have tempted tny man trom his course He turned 
neither to the right nor left, but marching directly up to 
Leicester, presented a letter with "Two centb, sir, iF jou 

1,1.™ » 

LeKc^ter as gravely took the letter, drew a nre-cent piece 
from his pocket, and pKced it in the outstretuhed hand of the 
postman, with, " The change, if yoa please " 

A hurst of laughter followed this scene ; but the postman, no 
way disconcerted, placed the five-cent piece between his teeth, 
while he searched his pocket for the change. Drawing forth 
three cents, he counted them into Leicester's palm, and strode 
on again, as if every mail in the United States depended on his 
diligence. Leicester stood a moment with the letter in his 
hand, smiling and seemingly a little embarrassed about opening 
it! 

Ada glanced sharply from the letter to his face. Even then 
she was struck with a jealous pang that made her recoil with 
self-contempt. 
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" No ! no — ^that will never do," called ont voices all around, 
as Leicester seemed about to place the note in his pocket — 
" All letters are public property here — break the seal— break 
the seal I" 

With a derisive smile on his lip, as if coerced into' doing a 
silly thing, he broke the seal and unfolded the missive. A tress 
of golden hair dropped to his feet, which he snatched up hur- 
riedly, and grasped in his hand. A burst of gay laughter fol- 
lowed the act. 

"Read — read — it is poetry — we can see that — give us the 
poetry !" broke merrily around him. 

" Spare me," said Leicester, apparently annoyed ; " but if tho 
fair lady chooses to enlighten you, she has my consent." 

Ada reached forth her hand for the paper. A strange sen- 
sation crept over her, with the first sight of it in the mock po.st- 
man's hand, and it was with an effort that she conquered this 
feeling sufficiently to open the paper, with her usual careless 
ease. 

She glanced at the first line. Her lips moved as if she were 
trying to speak ; bnt they uttered no sound, and by slow de- 
grees tJie red died out from them. 

Leicester watched her closely with his half averted eyes, and 
those around him looked on in gay expectation ; for no one 
else observed the change in her countenance. To the crowd, 
she seemed only gathering up the spirit of the lines, before she 
commen d reading them aloud. The paper contained a wild, 
mpuh, appeal to him, after the first jealous outbreak that had 
d tuled heir married life. As usual, when a warm heart has 
e the d ne or suffered wrong, it matters little which, she had 
be the first to make concessions, and lavish in seJf-blame, 
pou d fo th her passionate regret, as if all the fault had been 
h r In her first jealous indignation, she had demanded a 
t of ha r, for which be had importuned her one night at the 
ol 1 1 m stead. 

He rendered it coldly back without a word. Wild with af- 
fright, lest this was the seal of eternal separation, she had sent 
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Uct the tress of hair now grasped m Leicester's hand, with 
the lines which, with the plotting genius of a fiend, he had 
placed in her band. 

Poor Ada, she was unconscious of the crowd. The days 
of her youth came back — the old homestead — the pangs and 
joya of her first married life. While she seemed to read, a life- 
time of memories swept through her brain, which aehed with 
the sudden rush of thought 

Leicester stood regarding her with apparent nnconccm ; bnt 
it was an the spider watches the fly in his net. 

" She caunot read it aloud — I thought so," he said inly, " let 
her struggle— while her lips pale in that fashion she is mine ; I 
knerf it would smit« her to the heart. Let the fools clamor, 
she is struck dumb with old memories." 

Unconsciously a cold smile of triumph crept over his lips, as 
these thoughts gained strength from Ada's continued silence 
With her eyes on the paper, she still Eeemed to read. 

At length her guests became politely impatient. 

"We are all attention," cried a ¥oice. 

She did not hear it ; but others set in with laughing daraor ; 
and at length she looked up, as if wondering what all the noiae 
was about. Her eyes fell npon Leicester. She saw the smile 
of which he was probably unconscious, and the present flashed 
bock to her brain. 

" He hopes to crush me with these memories," she thought 
with lightning intuition. 

The life came back to her eyes, the strength to her limbs, 
and without hesitation or pause, her voice broke forth. As 
she went on, the fire of a wounded nature flashed over her face. 
Her voice swelled out rich and passionately. Her woman's 
heart seemed beating in every word. 

Take back the tresa I tha broken ehMn, 

Ila fragile folds have linked around as. 
May never re-unite again! 

And every gentle tie that bound ua, 
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The madness of a single hour — 

The madness of a, word — haa parted. 
Leaving the marble in thy power : 

And me, ah more than broken liearted. 
Tato back the ttess ! Icamiotbear 

To bold the link my hand has scattered [ 
It moeks mo, in ray dark despair, 

With scenes and hopes forever sbatter'd; 
It haunts me with a thousand things — 

A thousand words, half felt, half spoken — 
When thy prond soul wiHi eagle wings 

Stoop'd to the heart now almost broken. 
It haunls me with the deep, low tones. 

That stir'd my soul to more than gladness 
When we seemed in the world, alone, 

And joy grew deep almost to sadness. 
la there no charm to win thee back, 

To wake the love thy pride is crushing ? 
Has raem'ry left no golden track — 

No mufiio which thy heart is hushing 7 
Is there within this httle tresa 

Ho thought hut that which wakes thy scorning t 
Ob say, was there no happiness 

Wilhin thy breast that summer morning, 
When from my brow the curl was shred 

With hand that shook in joy, and terror; 
And love, half hush'd in tiembUng dread, 

Shrunk back, as if to feel were eriot ? 
My soul ia filled with deep regret, 

That I who loyed thee so, conld doaht tbea 1 
Sweep back thy pride, foigive, forget ! 

Life is so desolSite without Ihee. 
I will not keep ibis tress of hair : 

As ravens from their gloomy wings 
Cast shadows, it but leaves deap»u- 
Upon the weary heart it wrings. 
Where hope, and life, and faith are giv«ii, 

I send it back, perchance too late ; 
Go cast it to the winds of heaven. 
If it but rouse more bitter hat*. 
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Take then the task; iflove has fled, 
Despoil loye'a desolated shrine. 

Her voice coased to vibrate over tiie throug full half a min- 
ate, before tte listeners breathed freely. The mesuieric 
influence of her hidden grief spread from heart to heart, till in 
ita earnestness, the crowd forgot to applaud. Thus it happened 
that for some moments aft«r she had done, there was silence 
all around her. The paper began to tremble in her hand — shn 
tossed it carelessly toward Leicester, 

" The lady is too much in earnest — she quite takes away my 
breath," she said, with an air of gay mockery; " a grand paS' 
sion like that must be very fatiguing." 

A flash rose to Leicester's brow. He took the paper, axid 
refolding the cnrl of hair in it, placed both in his bosom. Hia 
manner was grave — almost humble. She had baffled him for 
once. But the game was not played out jet. 

The crowd that observed nothing but the surface of this 
scene, was still somewhat subdued by it ; but the ringing notes 
of a waltz that swept in from the dancing saloon, set the gay 
current in motion again. 

" Who was it that engaged mo for this waltz f" cried the hos- 
tess, glancing around the throng of distinguished men that 
surrounded her 

Half a dozen voices gaily answered the challenge; but still, 
with a purpose at heart, she selected the most distinguished of 
the group, and was followed to the dancing saloon, 

Leicester remained behind. Even his strong nerves were 
ready to break down under the excitement crowded upon him 
that evening. Kever had he been placed in a position of such 
difficulty. With two important crimes, perpetrated almost the 
same hour, urging immediate flight to Europe, he found himself 
constrained to remain and secure the still richer prize, the 
discovery of that evening seemed to place within his grasp. 
He leaned against the pillar near which Ada had been stationed 
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to receive Iier guests, and made a prompt reriew of his poai- 

"I must go," he thought, locking his teeth hard, as the ne- 
cessity was forced upon him ; " they must haTc time to put the 
boy up in Sing-Sing. The girl, too — ^fool that I was— she is 
the most troublesome part of the business. I will get her over 
sea, at once^the witnesses are nothing — she can't live over a 
few months — if she does " 

A fiendish expression crept over his face, and after a 
moment, he muttered, so audibly, that the two shrouded females 
close by the pillar heard him ; " But women's hearts never do 
break ; if they did, Wilcox's daughter would have beeu in her 
grave long ago," 

A faint sob close by him, drove these evil thoughts inward 
again. There was a slight rustling near the pillar, and raising 
bis eyes, he saw the two characters, Night and Morning, gliding 
away toward tlie dancers. He did not ^ve the circumstance a 
second thought ; but moved down the rooms toward the con- 
servatory, where be could plot and think alone. 

"Yes, I mml go off and find a safe place for Florence. 
Thanks to my icy-hearted mother, who never had a visitor, 
there is no chaucc for gossip. Robert will be snugly-housed 
when I come back, and my man shajl go with me." 

But a new obstacle arose in his mind — the flower-girl, his 
other witness. The old people, whose faces he had so dimly 
seen— what if Ada should learn all from them ? The thought 
was formidable ; but at last he thrust it aside, as undeserving 
of anxiety. 

" They will not meet; she has been years searching for them,^ 
and in vain ; besides, I shall be back in a month or two. If 
that girl is obstinate and won't die, let her stay behind — that 
will settle it probably — the hectic is on her cheek now. But 
I most see this proud witch to-night. Poor Ada, how ranch 
trouble she takes to prove her love — I see it all ; this 
grand display was for me— I was to be astonished, braved, 
taunted awhile, and after a tragic scene or two, my lady is 
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meek as a, lamb once more. The handsome wretch— she did 
OBtwit me with those lines; I thought they would have touched 
her to the hearts It was our first love quarrel. How the 
creature did go on then 1 Now 1 shall find her more difficult 
to bring under ; but the same heart is at the bottom. I didn't 
think she coald have read those lines aloud— so dauntlessly toai 
Jove 1 I almost loved her as she did it. Foo! that I was, to 
make this trip across the ocean necessary. But for that, I 
might take posses.sion now. Ada Wilcox— my pretty rnstic 
Ada, reigning here like a queen ! Mrs. Gordon— Mrs. Gordon! 
Faith, it's a capital joke. She's managed it splendidly- out- 
generaled Mrs. Nash and Mrs. Sykes bolh. More than that, 
she has half out-generalcd Leicester too." 



CHAPTER XX 



It was over at last. The saloon, .^^ ^^..^u^^ i,*,,, u 
servatory, sleeping in the moonlight shed from many a aculp- 
tnred vase— sD were deserted ; wax candles flared and went 
out in their silver sockets; garlands grew dim and shadowy in 
the diminished Hght ; half a dozen yawning footmen glided about 
extinguishing wax lights, and turning off gas, but they s 
ghost-like and dreary, wandering through the vast n 
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But Ada Leicester felt no fatigue ; she saw nothing of the 
gloom that was so rapidly spreading over the spkudor of her 
mansion. Her boudoir was still lighted by those two pearl- 
like lamps. It was a dim, lusurions twilight, that seemed hazy 
witli the perfume stealmg op from a dozen snowy vases scat- 
tered through the dressing-room, the bed-chamber, and the 
Doudoir. Tlie doors connecting these apartments were ajar, 
but closed enough to conceal one room from the other. 

Ada entered the boudoir. Her step was imperious ; her 
cheek bnrning. Pride, anger and haughty scorn swelled in 
her bosom, as she seated herself to wait. One of thoso myste- 
rious revulsions of feeling that arc so frequent to a passionat9 
and ill-disciplined nature, had swept over her heart. For the 
first time in her life she felt disposed to sting the foot that had 
trampled so ruthlessly upon her. In that moment, all tho 
strong love of a lifetime seemed kindling into a fiery hate. 

It was one of those hoars when we defy destiny — defy our 
own souls. A few hoars earlier and she could not have met 
him thus with scorn on her brow, rebellion in lier heart. A 
few honrs after she might repent in tears, but now she waited 
his approach without a thrill of pleasure or of fear. The very 
memory of former tenderness fiOed her with self-contempt. The 
marble Flora stood over her— crimson roses and heliotrope had 
been mingled with the scnlptured lilies in its hand. A few 
hours before she had stolen away from her gnests, to place these 
blossoms among the marble counterfeits, for they breathed his 
favorite perfume ; now, she sickened as the fragrance floated 
over her, and tearing them from the statue, tossed them amid 
a bed of coals still hnming in the silver grate. 

She did not go back to the couch, but remained npon the 
ermine rug, with one arm resting upon tue jetty marble of the 
mantel-piece. No footstep could be heard in that sumptuously 
carpeted house, hut the proud spirit within her seemed to know 
when he stole softly forth from the conservatory, and approached 
the room wliere she was waiting. 

self-possessed ; he had a game to play, more 
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intricate, more difficult than his experience had yet coped with, 
but this only excited his intellect. With a heart of atone the 
nerves hold no sympatLy, and are obedient to the will alone : 
what or who had ever resisted Leicester's will 1 

But she also was self-poaaessed, and this took him by surprise. 
He moved toward the grate and leaned his elbow on the man- 
tel-piece, directly opposite her. She held a superb fan, half 
open, against her bosom : it was fringed deep with the gorgeous 
plumage of some tropical bird, but no tumult of the heart 
stirred a feather. She held it there, as she had oftea doae that 
evening, when homage floated around her, gracefully and quiet- 
ly waiting to be addressed. This mood was one he had not 
expected ; it deranged all his premeditated plan of attack. 
Instead of reproaching him, with that passionate anger that 
pants for reconciliation, she was silent. 

"Ada!" The name wiis uttered in a voice that no heart, 
that had ioved the speaker conld entirely resist. A faint shiv- 
er and au irregular breath were perceptibly raffling, aa it were, 
the plnmago of her fan, but the proud woman only bent her 
head. 

"Was it delicate— was it honorable to deceive your husband 
tlius?" he said, "to grant him one interview after so many 
years, and then conceal yourself from his search under this dis- 
guise? I have sought for you, Ada, Heaven only knows how 



She smiled a cold incredulous smile, for well she knew how 
he had searched for her. 

"You do not believe me," said Leicester, attempting to take 
her hand; but she drew back, pressing the fan harder to her 
bosom, till the deUcatcly wrought ivory broke. The demon of 
pride grew strong within her. For the first time in her life she 
felt a knowledge of power over the man who had been her 
fate. 

"Was I to seek you that your foot might be planted on my 
heart once more? Was I to offer my bosom to the serpent 
fang again and again? Have jou forgotten our interview in 
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the chamber overhead ? — that chamber where I had boarded 
cYory thing connected with the only happy months you ever 
permitted me to know— so fall of precious memories ? I thought 
they would touch even your heart." 

He attempted to speak, but she would not permit him. " I 
did not know you, notwithstanding past experience. Youi 
heart has blacker shades than I imagined 1 Not up there— not 
among objects holy from association with my child, should I 
have taken you, hat here ! here ! do not these thii^ betoken 
great wealth?" A- scornful smile curved her lips, and she 
glanced around the boudoir. 

There was one word in this speech that Leicester seized 
upon. " Yov,T child, Ada. Great Heaven 1 would you ex- 
clude me from all share even in the love of our child 1" 

Even this did not soften her, though she was fearfully movetl 
at the mention of her lost infant. He saw this, and his manner 
instantly changed. 

" Why should I plead with you — why waste words thus ?" 
he said, casting aside all affectation of tenderness :— ■" you are 
my wife— lawfully married — the mother of my child. If yon 
have property, by the laws of this land that property is mine I 
I plead no longer, madam 1 Being the master of this house, if 
it is yours, my province is to command. Tell me, then 1 this 
wealth— for which people give their idol, Mrs. Gordon, so much 
credit — this mansion ; are tlioy real ? — are they yours ? — 
and therefore mine ?" 

The scorn that broke over Ada's face was absolutely sub 
lime. 

"Yes," she said, "this wealth is mine, yours, if the law 
makes it so ; but listen — then say if yon will use it 1" 

She bent forward ; her lips and cheek were pale as death, 
3ut across the snow of her forehead a crimsoa flush came and 
.ven*, like an arrow shooting back and again. 

" You asked me that night in the room above, if I had lived 
ill Euro)>c as the governess of that man's daughter — the gover- 
ness or.ly- I answered yes ; a governess only. It was false I 
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Every dollar of the millions I possess comes from this man; he 
bequeathed them oa his death-bed, that I might not again he- 
come yoQr slave 1" The hanghty air gave way as she uttered 
this confession; her limbs trembled so violently that she was 
obliged to lean on the mantel-piece to keep from sioking to the 
floor. Pride, that treacherous demon, left her then, helpless as 
a child. 

" This," said Leicester, with a stern, clear enunciation, " this 
in no way interferes with my claim on the property. Were it 
double, that would be poor atonement for the outrage to my 
affections — the disgra«e brought upon my name." 

She did not speak, but listened in breathless silence, trying 
to comprehend the moral enormity before her, with a confused 
sense that even yet she had not fathomed the black depths o£ 
bis heart. 

Leicester had paused, thinking that she would answer ; but 
as she remained silent he spoke again, still calmly, and with 
measured intonation. 

" But that which you have confessed becomes important in 
another sense. If the law gives me your property, it also en- 
ables me to divest it of the only incumbrance that would be nn- 
plcasant. Tour confession, madam, entitles mo to a divorce." 

"You would not — oh. Heavens, no 1" gasped the wretched 

" Now yon seem natural — now you are meek again," he said 
with a laugh that cut to the heart. " So, you thought to daz- 
bIo me with your wealth — wither me with haughty pride — fooll 
miserable fool !" 

"Mercy, mercy I Will no one save me from this man?" 
shrieked the wretched -woman, flinging her clasped hands wildly 
upward. 

Leicester was about to speak again, something fearfully 
bitter — yon could see it in the curve of his lip — but her cry had 
reached other ears, and while the taunt was yet unspoken, Ja- 
cob Strong entered the boudoir. Leicester gazed upon him in 
utter amazement, for he advanced directly toward Ada, and 
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takiDg tLe clasped Lands she held out in both his, led her to 
the couch, trembling, and so faint that she was incapable of 
uttering a word. 

" What is this ? how came you here, fellow ?" said Leicester, 
the moment he could break from the astonishment occasioned by 
Jacob's presence. 

"My mistress called for help, and I came," was the steady 

" Your mistress I where — who ?" 

" This lady— your ^rs( wifel the other " 

" Villain 1 who are you ?" 

Jacob looked into his master's eyes with a calm stare : 
" Look at me, Mr. Leicester I I have grown since you saw me 
at old Mr. Wilcox's 1 No doubt you have forgotton the awk- 
ward boy, who tended your horse, and pointed out the best 
trout streams for you ? But I— I shall never forget I No 
angry looks— no frowns, sir I The rocks we climbed together 
would feel them more than I do." 

" Go on — go on^I would learn more," said Leicester, paling 
fearfully about the mouth, " You have beeu a spy in my 
service I" 

" Yes — a spy — a keeper of your most dangerous secrets I I 
read the letter from Georgia— I have that old copy-book, which 
was to have seut Robert Otis, my own nephew, to state prison. 
There is a check of ten thousand, which I can lay my hand on 
at any moment— you comprehend ! I saw it written— I saw it 
pass from your hand to his. I was in the back room. Villain ! 
I am your master." 

The palor spread up from Lciceoter's mouth to bis temples, 
leaving a du'J^y rmg around hit, ej ei For the iirst time m his 
hfc, this mau of evil and stem will was terrified Yet 
wrath was stronger in his heart than fear, even then His 
nhite hps curled in fierce disdain lie turned towards Ada, 
Tsho liy with her face buried in the silken pdlows con- 
bciou« of nothing but her own unutteiable wretthedneis She 
did not lei^l the fiendish glance thit he cist upon hur, but Ja- 
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cob saw it, and his grey eyes kindled, till they seemed black as 
midaight: "If you wish to see another, come inhere — come, I 
Eayl Tictimsare plenty about you; come in." 

Jacob looked terribly imposmg in this burst of indignation. 
His awkward form dilated into rude grandeur — his wrath, pon- 
derous and intense, rolled forth like some fathomless stream, 
whose very tranquillity is terrible. He flnng bis powerfnl arm 
around Leicester, and drew him forward as if he had been a child. 

Through the dressing-room, still flooded with soft light and 
redolent of flowers, and into the bed-chamber beyond, Jacob 
strode, grasping his companion firmly with one arm. He paused 
close by the bed. With an npward motion of his arms, he flung 
aside the clond of lace that fell over it, and pointed to a form 
that lay underneath, pillowed, as it were, upon a snow drift. 
"Look I here is another !" said Jacob, towering above the man 
who had been his master — for there was no stoop in his shoul- 
ders then — 'Mook 1 it is your last victim — to all eternity, the 
last I" 

Leicester did look, for his gaze was fascinated by the soft 
eyes lifted to his from the pillow ; the sweet, sweet smile that 
played around that lovely mouth. It went to his soul — that 
impenetrable soul — that Ada's anguish had failed to reach. 

"She heard it all. She saw everything that passed between 
yoa and your wife," said Jacob. 

"What— and smiles upon me thns?" There isas somcthmg 
of human feeling in his voice. He stooped down, and put ba^k 
some raven tresses that fell over the eyes that were seurchmg 
for his. 

Then the smile broke into a langh so wild with insane glee, 
th t L t h dd d and drew back. Florence started 
up th 1 1 Th 1 f her wedding garments was crushed 
ar d h f m — h m were entangled in the rich white 
ve 1 wl h 1 11 1 g t 11 and ragged, to the diamond star 
fast n d h t mpi The cypress and jessamine wreath, 

half torn away, hung in fragments among her black tresses. 
She saw that Leicester avoided her, and tearing the veil fiercely, 
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Bet both her anns free She leaned lialf over the hed, holding 
them out, as a child aioused fiom sleep, pkads for ils mother 
Leicester drew near, for a fiend could not have resisted thit 
ook. She caaght both his hands, drew hersi,if up to hia bosom, 
vnd then began to lai^h again 

That moment a female, whose blatk garments contristed 
gloomily with the drift hke whiteness ot the couch, came from 
the shadowy paft of the room, and takmg Floreuce in h<,r 
anns laid her gently ba^k upon the pillows She had seen that 
of which Leicester and Jacob w ere unconscious — Ada Ltiuester, 
Btanding iu the gorgeous gloom of her dressiag-ehambcr, and 
watching the scene. 

"Mother, you here alsol" exclaimed Leieeat«r, and his voice 
had, for the instant, something of human anguish in it. His 
mother pointed toward the dressing-room, and only an- 
swered — 

"Would yon drive her mad also?" 

"Would to Heaven it were possible," answered Leicester, 
with a cold sneer. He bowed low, and with a gesture full of 
sarcastic defiance moved toward the dressing-room. Jacob fol- 
lowed him. 

" Stay," said Ada, standing before them — " what is this— who 
are the persons you have left ia my chamber?" 

" One of them," answered Leicester, with calm audacity, " one 
of them is of little consequence, though you may find in her, niy 
dear madam, an old acquaintance. The other is a young lady, 
very beautiful, as you may see even fi-om here — to whom I had 
the honor of being married last evening. How she became your 
guest I do uot know, but treat her with all hospitality, I be- 
seech you, if it were only for the love that I bear her— love 
that I never felt for mortal woman before." 

" Go," said Ada, stung into some degree of strength by his 
insolence, " or, rather let me go, if you are indeed the master 
here." 

She took a shawl which had been flung across a chair, and 
folded it around her, 
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"Take everything, but let me go in peace. Ja«ob, oil, my 
friend, ym will not abandon me now 1" 

" Ko," answered Jacob, with a degree of respectful tender- 
ness that gave to his rude features something more touching 
than beauty. " Take off your shawl, Wdam — ^he has lost all 
power to harm you — there is desperation in his ineolence, noth- 
ing more. His own crimes have disabled him." 

" How ? how ? Not that which he hinted — not marriage 
with another ? Tell mc, that it waa only bravado. Rather, 
much rather, could I go forth pemiiless and bare-headed into 
the street." 

She approached Leicester, holding out her hands. He saw 
all the unquenched love that shed anguish over that beautiful 
face, and took course. In this weakness, lay some hope of 
safety, 

"Ada let me sec you alone," he said, with a.n abrupt 
change of voice and manner. She looked at Jacob irresolutely. 
He saw the danger at once, and taking her hand, led her with 
gentle force into the bed-chamber. " Look," lie said, pointing 
to Florence, who lay npon the couch—" ask her, she will tell 
you what it means." 

Ada advanced toward the old lady, who came lo meet her aa 
one who receives the mourners who gather to a funeral. 

" It is Leicester's mother," broke from the pale lips of Leices- 
ter's wife. 

" My poor daughter," said tlie old lady, wringing the tremb- 
ling hand that Ada held out, 

" Will you — can you, call me daughter? oh madam, how long 
it is since that sweet word has fallen on my ear," The pathos 
of her words— -the humility of her -nanuer — melted the old lady 
almost to tears. She openedher arms, and received the wretched 
woman to her bosom. 

Jacob went out and fonnd Leicester in the boudoir. 

" Willshe come ? I am tired of waiting," he said, aa Jacob 
closed and locked the door leading to the dressing-room, 

" Expect nothing from her weakness— never hope to see her 
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agaiu. It is with me— not a weak, loving, forgiring woman, 
you have to deal." 

" Witli you — her father's clownish farmer-boy — my own ser- 
vant." 

" I have no words to throw away, and you will need them to 
defend yourself," answered Jacob, with firm self-posaession. 
" You have committed, within the last twenty-four hours, two 
crimes against the law. You have married a woman, knowing 
your wife to be alive. I am the witness, I, her playmate when 
she was a little girl, her protector and faithful servant in the 
trouble and sin which you heaped upon her after she was a wo- 
man. I went with her to the hotel that night, I witnessed all 
— all — to the scene last evening. Let that pass, for it should 
pass, rather than have her history connected with yours before 
the world. But another crime. This forged check— this at- 
tempt to ruin as warm-hearted and honest a boy as ever lived. 
In this, her name cannot, from necessity, appear ; for this you 
shall suffer to the extent of the law ; for this, you shall live 
year after year in prison, not from revenge, mark, but that she, 
Ada Wilcox, may breathe in peace. Leave this house, sir, qui- 
etly, for I must not have a felon arrested beneath her roof. Gf c 
anywhere you like, for a few hours, not to the hotel, for Robert 
Otis is waiting in your chamber with aa officer ; jiot to ferry, 
or steamboat, in hopes of escaping ; men are placed everywhere 
to stop you ; but till noon you are safe from arrest. 

" I win not leave this house without speaking with Ada," 
said Leicester, in a whisper so deep and fierce, that it came 
through his clenched teeth like the hiss of a wonnded 
adder. 

" Five minutes you have for deliberation ; go forth quietly, 
and as a departing guest, or remain to be marshalled oat by 
half a dozen men, whom the chief of police has sent to protect 
the grounds — you understand, to protect the grounds." 

Leicester did not speak, but a sharp, fiendish gloora shot into 
bis eyes, and he thrust one hand beneath his snowy vest, and 
drew it slowly out ; then came the sharp click of a pocket pis- 
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tol. Jacob watched the motion, and his heavy features stirred 
with a smile. 

" You forget that I am your servant ; that I laid out your 
wedding dress, and loaded the pistol ; put it up, sir— as I told 
you before, when I play with rattlesnakes, I taie a liard grip on 
the nqck." 

Leicester drew his hand up deliberately, and dashed the pis- 
tol in Jacob's face. The stout man recoiled a step, and blood 
flowed from his lips. It was fortunate for him that Leicester 
had found the revolver which he was in the habit of wearing 
too heavy for his wedding garments. As it was, he took out 
a silk tandkerchief, and coolly wiped the blood from his mouth, 
easting now and then a look at the tiny dock upon the mantel- 
piece. The fiendish smile excited by the sight of his enemy's 
blood was just fading from Leicester's lip, when Jacob put the 
handkerchief back in his pocket. 

"Touwiilsaveafewhoursof liberty by departing at once," 
he said. " To a man, who has nothing but prison walls before 
him, tiiey should be worth something." 

" Yes, mach can be done in a few hours," muttered Leicester 
to himself, and gently settling his hat, he turned to go". 

" Open the door," he said, turning coolly to Jacob ; " yonr 
wages are paid np to this time, at any rate," 

Jacob bowed gravely, and dropping into his awkward way, 
followed his master down stairs. He opened the principal door' 
and Leicester stepped into the street quietly, as if the respect^ 
ful attendance had been real. 

The morning had just davmed, cold, comfortless, and humid- 
a slippery moisture Jay upon the pavements, dark shadows hung 
like drapery along the unequal streets; Leicester threaded them 
with slow and thoughtful step, For once, his great intellect 
his plotting fiend, refused to work. What should he do ? how 
act ? His hotel, the very street which he threaded perhaps, 
beset with officers ; his garments elegantly conspicuous ; his 
arms useless, and in his pockets only a little silver and' one 
piece of gold. Never was position more desperate, 
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Hour after hour wore on, and still lie wandered through tho 
streets. As daylight spread over tho sky, kindling ap the fog 
that still clung heavily around the eity, Leicester saw two 
men walking near him. He quiekened his pace, he loitered, 
turned again, down one street and up another; with their arms 
interlaced, their bodies sometimes enfolded in the fog, distinct 
or shadowy, those strange wanderers had a power to make Lei- 
cester's heart quail within hira. 

All at once he started, and stood up motionless in the street. 
That child — those two old people 1 He had recognized them 
at once the night before as Mr. Wilcox and his wife, poor, 
friendless ; he had striven to cast them from his mind, to for- 
get that they lived. Tfie after events of that night had come 
upon him like a thnnder-clap ; in defending himself or attacking 
others, he had found little tune to calculate on the discovery of 
his dai^hter and her old grand parente. Now, the thought 
came to his brain like lightmng. He would secure the young 
girl — Ada's lost child. The secret of her existence was his ; it 
should redeem him from the consequence of his great crime. 
The old people were poor— they would give up the child to a 
rich father, and ask no questions. With this last treasure in his 
power, Ada would not refuse to bribe it from him at any 
price. Her self-constituted guardian, too, that man of rude 
will, and indomitable strength, he who had sacrificed a Hfetune 
to the mother of this child, who had tracked his own steps like a 
hound, could he, who had given up so much, refuse to surrender 
his vengeance, also ? This humble girl, from whom Leicester 
had tamed eo contemptuously, how precious she became as 
these thoughts flashed through his brain. 

Leicester proceeded with a rapid step to the neighborhood 
that ho had visited the previous night. He descended to the 
area, ghded through the dim hall, and entered the back base- 
ment just as old Mr. Warren, or Wilcox we mnat now call him, 
was sitting down to breakfast with Lis wife and grandchild. A 
look of poverty was about the room, warded off by care and 
cleanliness, but poverty still. Leicester had only time to remark 
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this, when Lis presence was observed. Old Mr, Wilcox rosa 
slowly from his chair, his thin face grew pale as he gazed upon 
the elegant person of his visitor, and the rich dress, so strongly 
at vaxianee with the place. A vague terror seized him, for he 
did not at once recognize the features, changed by time, and 
more completely still, by a night of agonizing excitement. At 
length he recognized his son-in-law, and sinking to his chair, 
nttered a faint groan. 

JuUa started i]p, and flung her anus around the old man's 
neck. Leicester came quietly forward. 

" Have you forgotten me, sir?" he said, laying one hand softly 
upon the table. 

" No," gasped the old man, " no," 

" And the little girl, she seems afraid of mc, but when she 
knows — " 

" Hush," said the old man, rising, with one ann around the 
child, " not another word till we are alone. Wife, Julia, leave 
the room." 

The old woman hesitated. She, too, had recognized Leices- 
ter, and dreaded to leave him alone with her husband. Julia 
looked from one to the other, amazed and in trouble. 

" As you wish. I have no time to spare. Send them away, 
and we can more readily settle my demands and jonr claims." 

" Go 1" replied the old man, laying his hand on Julia's head. 

That withered hand shook like a ieaf. 

Jnlia and her grandmother went out, but not beyond the 
hall. There they stood, distant as the space would permit, but 
still within hearing of the voices within. Now and then a word 
rose high, and old Mrs. Wilcox would draw Julia's head against 
her side, and press a hand upon her ear, as if she dreaded that 
even those indistinct murmurs should reach her. 

While these poor creatures stood trembling in the hall, a 
strange, fierce scene was going on over that miserable break- 
fast-table. Leicester had been persevering and plaasible at 
fir*t ; with promises of wealth, and protestations of kindness, he 
bad endeavored to induce the poor old man to render up the 
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child. Wlien this failed, he became irritated, and, with fiercer 
passions, attempted to intimidate the feeble being whom lio had 
already wronged almost beyond all hopes of human forgiveness. 
The old man said littla, for be was tern&cd, and weak as a 
child ; but his refusal to yield up the little girl was decided. 
" If the law takes her away, I cannot help it," he said, " but 
nothing else ever shall," Tears rolled down the old man's face 
as he spoke, but his will had been espresscd, and the man who 
came to despoil him saw that it was immovable. 

Despairing at last, and fiercely desperate, Leicester rushed 
from the basement. Julia and her grandmother shrunk against 
the wall, for the paler of his face was frightful. He did not 
appear to see them, but went quickly through the outer door 
and up to the side-walk. Here stood the two men, arm-in-arm, 
ready to follow him. He turned back, and retraced his steps, 
with a dull, heavy footfall, utterly unlike the elasticity of his 
usual tread. Further and further back crowded the frightened 
females. The old man was so exhausted that he could not 
arise from the chair to which he had fallen. He looked up 
when Leicester entered the room, and said, beseechingly, " Oh, 
let me alone I See how miserable you have made us ! Do let 
ns alone 1" 

" Once more — once more I ask, will you give up the child?" 

" No — no." 

A knife lay upon the table, long and sharp, one that Mrs. 
Wilcox had been using in her household work. Leicester's eye 
had been fixed on the knife while he was speaking. His hand 
was outstretched toward it before the old man could find voice 
to answer. Simultaneous with the brief " no," the knife flashed 
upward, down again, and Leicester fell dead at the old man's 
feet, Mr. Wilcox dropped on his knees, seized the knife, and 
tx)re it from the wound. Over his withered hands, over the 
white vest, down to his feet, gushed the warm blood. It para^ 
lyzed the old man ; he tried to cry aloud, but had no power. 
A frightful stillness reigned over Mm ; then many persona 
came rushing into the room. 
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A light shone in that pretty cottage—a aiaglo light from 
the chamber where Julia had robed Florence Nelson in her 
bridal dress. A bed was there, shrouded in drapery, that hung 
motionless, like marble, and as coldly white; glossy liuen swept 
over the bed, frozen, as it were, over the outline of a human 
form. Death— death — the very atmosphere was full of death. 
On one comer of the bed, crushing the cold linen, wri^nkled 
with her weight, Florence Kelson had seated herself, and with 
her black ringlets falling over the dead, sang to him as no hu- 
man being ever snug before. Sometimes she laughed— Tsoine- 
times wept. Every variation of her madaess was full of pathos, 
sweet with tenderness, save whea there came from the opposite 
room a pallid and grief-stricken creature, with drooping hands, 
and eyes heavy with nnshed tears. 

If this unhappy woman attempted to approach the bed, or 
even enter the room, Florence would spring up with the fierce 
cry of a wounded eagle ; the song rose to a wail, then, with her 
waxen hands, she would gather op the linen in waves, over the 
dead, and if Ada came nearer, shriek after shriek rose through 
the cottage. Thus poor Ada Leicester, driven from the death- 
couch of her husband, would creep hack to where his mother 
knelt in her calm, still grief. There, with her stately head 
bowed down, her limbs prone upon the floor, she would mur- 
mur, " Oil, God help me I It is just — but help me, help me I 
Oh, my God 1" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THR CITY FKISOK. 

He was a man o! simple heart, 
Faticnt and meek, tlie Chi-tstian pact 



Perhaps in the wliole world there is not a building where ail 
the horror, the wild poetry of sin and grief is so forcibly written 
out in black shadows and hard stone, as in the dty prison of 
New York. A stranger passing that massive pile wonH uncou- 
scionsly feel saddened, thongh entirely ignOTant of its painfal 
uses, for the very atmosphere fills him with a vague sensation 
of alarm. The Egyptian architecture, so heavy and imposing ; the 
thick walls which no sunshine can penetrate, and against wliidi 
cries of angnish might, unheard, exhaust themselves forever, 
chill the very heart. The ponderous columns, lost in a perspec- 
tive of black shadows in the front entrance — piles of granite 
sweeping toward Broadway, and interlocking with the black 
prison that rises up, like a solid wall, gloomy, windowless, and 
]ienetrated only with loop-holes, like a fort which has nothing 
but misery to protect — fills the imagination witJi gloom. 

The moment you come in sight of the building, your breath 
draws heavily; the atmospliere seems humid with tears — oppres- 
sive with sighs — a storm of human suffering appears gathering 
around The air seems eddying with curses which have 
exhausted their sound against those walls ; you feel as if sin, 
shame, and grief were palpable spirits, walking behind and 
around you ; and all this is the more terrible, becanse the waves 
of life gather close «p to the building, swelling against its walls 
on every side. 

The prison sits like a monster, crouching in the very heart of 
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a great city; tho veins and arteries of social evil weave and coil 
close around it, like serpenls born in the same foul atmosphere 
with itself. Placed on foundations lower than the graded 
walks, nestled in a dried up swamp that has eschanged the mi- 
asma of decayed nature for the miasma of human guilt ; the 
neighborkood close at hand sunk, like this building, deep in the 
grade of human existence ; is there on earth another spot so 
eloquent of suffering, so populous with sin ? 

" The Tombs," this name was given to the prison years ago, 
when its foundations were first sunk in the swampy moisture of 
the soil. Then you could see the vast structure sinking, day by 
day, into its marky foundations, and enveloped in clonda of pal- 
pable miasma. There the poor wretches huddled within its 
n alls, died like herds of poisoned cattle ; pine coffins were con- 
stantly passmg m and out of those ponderous doors. Pauper 
death carts might be sci-n ei erj day lumbering up Centre street, 
on their road to Potter's Field. The man, innocent or guilty, 
who entered those walls, breathed his death warrant as lie 
pa'ised m 

This only coutmued for a season ; it was not long before the 
tramp of human feet, and the weight of that ponderous mass of 
stone crushed the poisonous moisture from the earth, but the 
name which death had left stiil remained— a name deeply and 
solemnly significant of the phce to all who deem moral evil and 
moral death as mournful as the physical suffering which had 



The main building, which fronts on Centre street, opens to a 
dusky and pillared vestibule, that leads to various rooms, occu- 
pied by the courts and ofBcmls connected with the prison. At 
the right, as you enter, is the police coart, a spacious apart^ 
ment, with deep casements A raised platform, railed in from 
the people, upon which the magistrates sit, contains a desk or 
two, and beyond are several smaller rooms, used for private 
examination? 

In one of these rooms, the smallest and most remote, sat a 
mournlul ^roop, euly one morning, before the magistrates had 
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takeu their seats upon the bench. One was an old man, thin, 
haggard and care-worn, but with a placid and even exalted 
cast of countenance, such as a stricken man wears when he has 
learned " to suffer and be strong." He sat near a round table 
covered with worn baize, upoa which one elbow rested rather 
heavily, for he had t^ted little food for severs! days ; and the 
langnor of habitual privation, joined to strong nervous reaction, 
after a scene of horror, impressed Ms person even more than his 
face. That, as I have said, was pale and worn, but tranquil and 
composed to a degree that startled those who looked upon 
him, for the old man was waiting there to be examined on a 
charge of murder, and men shuddered to see the calmness 
upon his features. It seemed to them nothing but hardened 
indifference, the composure of guilt that had ceased to feel 
its own enormity. 

Close by this man sat two females, an old woman and a girl, 
not weeping, they had iio tears left, but they sat with heavy, 
mournful eyes gazing upon the floor. Marks ofterrible suffering 
were visible in their faces, and in the dull, hopeless apathy of 
their motionless silence. Now and then a low sigh rose and died 
upon the pale lips of the girl, but it was faint as that which 
exhales from a flower which has been trodden to death, and the 
poor girl was only conscious that the pain at her heart wag a 
little sharper that instant than it had been. 

The woman, pale, still, and grief-stricken in every feature and 
limb, did not even sigh. It seemed as if the breath must have 
frozen upon her cold lips, she seemed so ntterly chilled, body 
and soul. 

An officer of the police stood jnst within the room, not one 
of those barly, white-coated characters we find always in Eng- 
lish novels, but a tall, slender and gentlemanly person, who 
regarded the group it had been his duty to arrest with a grave 
and compassionate glance. True, he searched the old man's 
face as those who have studied the human lineaments strive to 
read the secrets of a soul in their expression — but there was 
nothing rnde either in liis look or manner. 
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Afte( awhile tlic officer remembered that hia prisoners had 
not tasted food since the day previous, and, with a pang of self- 
reproach, he addressed them. 

"Tou are worn out for want of food — I should have remem- 
bered this 1" he said, approaching the table ; "I will order some 
coffee." 

The old man raised his head, and turned hia grateful eyes 
upon the officer. 

"Yes," he said, with a gentle smile, "they are hungry; a lit^ 
tie coffee will do them good." 

The young female looked up and softly waved her head ; but 
the other continued motionless, she had heard nothing. 

The officer whispered to a person outside the door, and then 
began to pace up and down the room like a sentinel, but tread- 
ing very lightly, as if subdued by the silent grief over which he 
kept guard. 

Directly the coffee was brought in, with bread and fragments 
of cold meat. 

" Come now," said the officer, cheerfully, " take something to 
give you strength. The examination may be a long one, and I 
have seen powerful men sink under a first examination — take 
something to keep you np, or you wili get nervous, and admit 
more than a wise man should." 

" Yes," said the old man, meekly, " yon are right, they will 
want strength — so shall I." He took one of the tin-cups which 
had been brought half fall of coffee, and reached it toward the 
woman. 

" Wife !" he said, bending toward her. 

The poor woman started, and looked at him through her 
wild, heavy eyes. 

"What is it, Wilcox ? What is it you want of me V 

" You observe she is almost beside herself," said the old man 
addressing the officer, and his face grew troubled — " what can I 
do?" 

" Oh I these things arc very common. She must be roused I" 
answered the man, kindly. " Speak to her again." 
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The old man stooped over his wife, and laid his hand gently 
upon hers. She did not move. He grasped her thin fingers, 
and tears stood in his eyes ; still she did not move. He stood a 
moment gazing in her face, the tears running down his cheeks. 
He hesitated, looked at the officer half timidly, and bending 
down, kissed the old womah on the forehead. 

That kiss broke up the ice in her heart. She stood up and 
began to weep. 

" You spoke to me, Wilcos — ^what was it you wanted 7 I 
KJL better now — quite well. What is it you wanted me to do ?" 

" He only wishes you to eat and drink something," said the 
ofScer, deeply moved. 

" Eat and drink — have we got anything to eat and drink ? 
That is always his way when we are short, urging us, and hungry 
himself." 

" But there is enough for all," said the old man. " See, I 
too will eat, and Jnlia !" 

"Why, if there is enough we will all eat, why not," said the 
poor woman, with a dim smile. 

She took the coffee, tasted it, and looked around the room 
with vague curiosity. 

"What is all this ? — where are we now, Wilcox ?" she said, 
in alow, frightened voice. 

The old man kept his eyes bent on hers, they were fnll of 
tronhle, and this stimulated her to question him again. 

" Where are we ? I remember walking, wading, it seemed to 
me, neck deep through a crowd, trying to keep up with you. 
Some one said they were taking us to prison ; that I had done 
nothing, and they wonld not keep me. That yon and Julia 
would stay, but I must go into the street, because a wife could 
not hear witness against her husband, but a grandchild could. 
Have I been craay, or walking in my sleep, Wilcox ?" 

" No, wife, you are worn out— frightened ; drink some more 
of the coffee, by and bye all will be clear to you." 

The old woman obeyed him, and drank eagerly from the cup 
in her hand. Then she looked on her husband, on Julia, and 
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the officer, as if striTing to make out why they were all together 
in that strange place. All at once she set dawn the cup and 
drew a heavy breath. 

" 1 r-emember," she said, uionriifQlIy — " I remember now that 
dead man, with his open eyes and white clenched teeth ; I know 
who he was — I knew it at first." 

The officer drew a step nearer and listened, the spirit of his 
vocation was strong within him. There might be important 
evidence in her words, and for a moment the humane man was 
lost in the acute officer. The prisoner remarked this movement, 
and looked on the mau with an expression of mild rebuke. 

" Would you take advantage of her unsettled state, or of the 
words it migljt wring from me V he said. 

" No," aniswered the officer, stepping back, abashed, " No, 
I wonld not do anything of the kind, at least deliberately." 

But this remonstrance had aroused distrust in the old woman, 
she drew ch>se to her husband, and whispered to him — 

"I cannot quite make it out, Wiicox. The people— the 
crowd said over and over again that they were taking ua to 
prison. This is no prison ] carpets on the floor, chairs, window 
blinds, all so pretty and snag, with jis eating and drinking to- 
gether. This is no prison, Wilcox, we hare not had so nice a 
home these ten years." 

"This isonly a room in the prison, not the one they will give 
me by and bye !" answered the old man with a faint smile, 
" that will be smaller yet" 

" You say me I" said the wife, holding tight to the hand that 
clasped here, " Why do yon not say that the room — let it bo 
what it wilt— is largo enough for us both, husband 1 I say you 
did not mean that it will not hold your wife too." 

The old man turned away from those earnest eyes; he could 
not hear the look of mingled terror and entreaty that filled 
them. 

" Remember, Wilcox, we have not spent one night apart in 
thirty years 1" 

" I know it," answered the old man with quivering Kpa. 
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" And now will you let me stay with yon 1" 

" Ask him," said the old man, turning his face away, " ask 
him I" 

She let go her hold of the prisoner's hand with great reluc- 
tance, attd went up to the ofEcer. 

" Tou heard what he said, you must know what I want. "We 
have Uved t<^ther a great many years, more thaa your whole 
life. We have had trouble— great trouble, but always to- 
gether. Tell me — can we stay together yet ?" 

"I do not know," said the man, deeply moTed. "Tour hus- 
band is charged with a crime that requires strict prison rules." 

" I know, ho is chained with murder ! bat you see how inno- 
cent lie is," answered the wife, and all the holy faith, the pure, 
beautiful love bom in her youth and strengthened in her age, 
kindled over those wrinkled features — "you see how innocent 
he is t" 

The man checked a slight wave rf the head, for he would not 
appear to doubt that old man's innocence, strong as the eTidence 
was against him. 

"You wUl not Bend me away 1" said the old woman, stiil 
regarding him with great anxiety. 

" I have no power — it is not for me to decide^such things 
have been done. In minor oiFences, I have known wives to 
remain in prison, bnt never in capital cases that I remember." 

" But some one has the power. It is only for a little while 
— it cannot be for more than a week or two that they will keep 
him, jou know." 

"It maybe — from my heart I h<^e ao — bnt I can answer for 
nothing, I have no power." 

"Who has the power? — what can we do?" 

It was the young ^rl who spoke now. The entreaties of her 
grandmother — the tremulous voice of her grandsire, at length 
aroused her feelings from the icy stillness that had crept over 
tbem. The mist cleared away from her eyes, and though heavy 
with sleeplessness and grief, they began to kindle with aroused 
animation. 
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"No one at present, mj poor girl — iiothiDg can be done till 
after the examination." 

Julia liad drawn ciose to her grandmother, and grasped a 
fold of her faded dress with one hand. The officer conid not 
turn his eyes from her face, so sad, so mournfully beantifni. 
He was ahont to utter some vague words of comfort, but while 
they were on his lips a door from the police-eonrt opened, and 
a man looked through, saying in a careless, off-hand manner, 
"bring the old man in." 

The conrt-room was crowded with witnesses ready to be 
examined, lawyers, eager for employment, and others actuated 
by curiosity alone, all crowded and jostled together outside the 
bar. As the prisoner entered, the throng grew denser, pouring 
in through the open door, and spreading out into the vestibule 
to the granite pOlars, all pressing forward with strained eyes to 
obtain a view of one feeble old man. 

They made a Ime for him to pass, crushing against each other 
with their heads thrown back, and staring in the old man's face as 
if he had been some wild animal, till hia thin hand clutched the 
bar. There he stood as meek as a child, with all those bright, 
staring eyes bent upon him. A faint crimson flush broke 
through the wrinkles on his forehead ; and his hand stirred upon 
the railing with a slight shiver, otherwise his gentle composure 
was unbroken. 

The crowd closed up as he passed, but the two females cling- 
ing together, breathless and wild with fear, least they should 
be separated from him, pressed close npon his steps, forcing 
their way impetuously one moment, and looking helplessly 
around the next. Still resolutely following the prisoner, they 
won some little spa«e at each step, not once losing sight of his 
grey head as it moved through the sea of faces, all turned, as 
they thought, menacingly upon him. At length they stood 
close behind the old man, and, unseen by the crowd, clung to 
his garments with their hands. 

The judge bent forward in his leathern easy-chair, aiid looked 

in the prisoner's face, not harshly, not even with sternness. 

12' 
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Had a lighter offence been charged upon the old man, his face 
might haye borne either of these expressions, but the very mag- 
nitude of the charge under inTestigation gave dignity to the 
judge, and true dignity is always gentle. 

He stooped forward, therefore, not smOing, but kiudb' iu 
look and voice, informed the prisoner of his right, and cautioned 
him DOt to criminate himself ignorantly in any answer he might 
make to interrogations of the court. 

The old man raised his eyes, thanked the judge in a low voice, 
and waited, 

"Your name?" 

"I am known in the city as Benjamin Wan'en, but it is not 
my real name." 

""What is the real name then ?" 

" I would rather not answer." 

The old man spoke mildly, but with great firmness. The 
judge bent his head. A dozen pens could be heard at the 
reporters' desk taking down the answer. A bosh was on the 
crowd ; every man leaned forward, breathless and listening. 
Those even in the vestibule kept still while the old man's reply 
ran among them ia whispers. 

"Did you know the man who was found dead in your house 
on the ninoteeuth of this month ?" 

" Yes, I knew tho man well 1" 

" Where and when had you met before I" 

"I do not wish to answer 1" 

" Did you see him on the evening of the eighteenth ?" 

" Ko I" 

" Did evil feeling exist between you ?" 

The old man turned a shade paler, and his hand shook upon 
the railing ; he hesitated as if at a loss for words which might 
convey an exact answer. 

" I cannot say what his feelings were — but of my own I can 
speak, having asked this same question of my soul many times. 
William Leicester had wronged me and mine — but I forgave 
the wrong ; I had no evil feeling agaiist him." 
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" Were there not liigh words and angry defiance between you 
that morniug ?" 

" He was angry — I was not ; agitated, alai-med, I was— but 
not angry." 

" Were yoii alone with him ?" 

" Yea !" 

" How long ?" 

" Maybe ten minutes !" 

" Once more," said the jadge ; " once more let me remind 
you that in another court these answers may be used to yom 
prejndiee. Now take time, 30a have no touns^l so take time 
for reflection before you reply What bu'.mess had Leicester 
with you? — what was the subject of conversation between 

The old man bent his forehead to the radmg and thus stood 
motionless without answering Hib own honest sense told him 
that every question that he refused to answer gave rise to 
doubt, and kindled some nen prejudice against him His obvi- 
ous course was silence, or a frai k itateracnt of the truth. He 
raised his head, and addressed the judj,e gently as he might 
have consulted with a friend 

" If I have a right to refuse an w ers to a part of what you 
ask me, may I not, by the same right remain silent?' 

"There is no law which forces joa to answer where a reply 
will prejudice your cause." 

"Will anything I can say help my cause?" 

"Ko!" 

"Then I will be silent. But I never lifted my hand against 
that man— never, so help me God I" 

The judge felt this to be a wise conclusion, and a faint gleam 
of satisfaction came to his lipa. The meek dignity of that old 
man, the beautiful pale face now and then peering out from 
behind his poverty-stricken garments — the feeble old woman 
crowding close to his side, all had aroused his sympathy. It 
was impossible to look on that group and believe any one of 
those feeble creatures guilty of the blood that had reddened 
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tLeir poTerty-stricken hearth, and yet the evidpuee Iiad ocea 
fearfully strong before the coroner's inquest. 

Some commotion arose in the crowd after this. Men began 
to whisper opinions to each other— now and then a rnde jolte oi 
langh rose from the Testibule. People began to circulate in 
and out at the various doors, and during al! this several wit 
iicsses were examined. These pcrsnns had seen » gentleman, 
well, nay, elegantly dressed, enter the miserahle basement occu- 
pied by the prisoner and his family, very early on the morning 
of the nineteenth. One, a person who lived in the front base- 
ment, testified to high words, and a soand as if some one had 
stamped several times on the Soor. Then he heard qnick foot- 
steps along the entry ; saw the stranger an instant in the front 
area, and then heard him go back again. Tliis excited consi- 
derable curiosity in the witne.^s, who opened the door of his own 
room and losked ont. He caught a glimpse of the stranger 
going, quickly, through the next door, and saw two females. 

The old woman and girl now standing behind the prisoner 
were crouching in the back end of the entry, apparently mnch 
frightened, for both were pale ; and the old woman wrung her 
hands while the gii'l wept bitterly. A little after, perhaps two 
minntes, this man heard a sound from the next room, as if of 
some heavy body falling ; this was followed by a hush that made 
him shiver from Iiead to foot. He went out and saw the two 
females clinging together, and creeping pale and terror-stricken 
up to the door, which the old woman tried to open, but could 
not, her hands shook so violently. 

The witness himself turned the latch and looked in, leaning 
over the females, who, uttering a low cry, stood motionless, 
blocking up the entrance. He saw the stranger lying open the 
floor, stretched back in the agony of a fierce death pang ; his 
teeth were clenched ; his eyes wide open ; the chin protruded 
npward ; and both hands were groping and clutching at the 
bare boards. 

While the witness looked on, the limbs, half gathered np and 
strained against the floor, gave way, and settled down Uke 
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ndges of withered grass. The room was badiy lighted, but it 
seemed to the witness that there was some faint motion, after 
this a sliQdder, or it might be a fold of the dead man's clothes 
settling around him, but except this all signs of life went out 
from the body. 

Then the witness had time to see the other objects in the 
room. The first thing that his eyes fell upon wag the face of 
old Mr. Warren, the palest, the most deathly fa«e he ever saw 
ou a living man ; he was stooping over the corpse, graspmg 
what seemed a handful of snow, stained throngh and through 
with blood which he pressed down upon the dead man's side. 

The witness grew wild with the terror of this scene. He 
pushed the two females forward and went in. The prisoner look- 
ed up, still pressing his hand upon the dead man; his lips moved, 
and he tried to speak, but could not. On stooping down, the 
witness saw that the stained mass clenched in the old man's fin- 
gers was one aide of a white silk vest, clutched up with masses oi 
fine linen, which the dead man had worn. He also saw a knife 
lying on the floor wet to the haft. After a minute or so, the 
prisoner spoke, apparently feeling the body grow stiff under his 
hand ; he turned his head with a piteous look, and whispered— 
"What can we do?" 

The witness stated that his answer was " Nothing the man 

is dead !" 

Then the old man got up, and went to a bed huddled on the 
floor in one corner of the room, where his wife and grand-daugbter 
had dropped, when the witness pushed them with unconscious 
violence from the threshold. He said something in a low voice 
to the woman, and she answered— 

" Oh, Wilcox, tell me that you did not do it I" 

The prisoner looked at her— at first he seemed amazed as it 
some horrid thought had just struck him, then he looked grieved, 
wounded to the heart. The expression that came upon his face 
was enough to make one cry, but his voice, when he spoke, was 
even worse than the look ; it seemed choked up with tears, that 
he could not shed. 
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" My wife !" he Raid nothing more, but that was enough to 
make the old woman cover her face with both hands and sob 
like a child. Jnlia, his grandchild, who had been sitting white 
and still as death till then, lifted her eyes to the old man's face, 
and yon could see them deepen with sorrowful astonishment, as 
if she too had been suddenly wounded. The look of horror died 
on her featnres, leaving them full of tenderness. She arose with 
the look of an. angel, and clasping her hands over the old man'a 
arm, as lie stood gazing mournfully upon his wife, pressed her 
licad against his side. 

" Grandfather, she did not tliink it. It was the terror that 
spoke, not her, not my grandmother I" 

The old man would have laid his hand upon her head, but it 
was crimson and wet. He saw this, and dropped it again. 

The dim light, the pale faces, the man stark and dead upon 
the floor, made the scene too painful even for a strong man. 
The witness went out and aroused the neighborhood. He did 
not go back ; more courageous men would have shrunk from 
the scene as he did. 

I have given this man's evidence, not in his own words. He 
was a German, and spoke rnde English ; but the scene he des- 
cribed was only the more graphic for that. It impressed the 
judges and the crowd ; it gratified that intense love of the hor- 
rible that is becoming a passion in the masses, and yet softened 
it with touches of rude pathos, that also gratified the populace. 
Here and thereyou saw a wet eye in the crowd. Men who were 
strangers to each other, exchanged whispered wishes that the 
prisoner might be found innocent. The old woman and her 
grand-daughter became objects of unceasing curiosity. Men 
pressed forward to get a sight at them. The reporters paused 
to study their features, and to take an inventory of theh- poverty- 
stricken garments. 

Other witnesses were called, all testifying to like faets, that 
served to fasten the appearances of guilt more closely upon that 
fiillen old man. When all had been examined but the grand- 
daughter, the excitement became intense; tUe crowd pressed 
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closer to th 'jut; those in the vestibule rushed in, filling every 
corner of the room. 

The poor girl moved when her name was pronounced, and 
with difficulty mounted the step which lifted her white face to 
a level with the judge. The little hands grasped the railing 
till every drop of blood was driven from the strained fingers; but 
for this she must have fallen to the earth, for there was no 
strength in her limbs, no strength at her heart, save that which 
one fixed solemn thought gave. There was something deeper 
than the pallor of fear in those beaatiful features — something 
more sublime than sorrow in the clear violet eyes which she 
lifted to the magistrate. He saw her lips move, and bent for- 
ward to catch the sound of words that she seemed to be 
nltertng,— 

"I cannot answer any questions; don't ask mo, sir, 
please don't 1" 

He caught these words. He saw the look of meek courage 
that spoke even more forcibly than the tremulous lips. No OQe 
saw the look, or heard the voice, but himself, not even the pris- 
oner; for age had somewhat dulled his ear. The face, the look, 
the gentle bearing of this poor girl, filled the judge witii com- 
passion. It is a horrible thing for any law to force evidence 
from one loving heart that may cast another into the grave. 
The magistrate hod never felt the cruelty so ninch before. The 
questions that be should have propounded sunk back upon his 
heart. It seemed like torturing a lamb with all the flock look- 
ing on. 

Still, the magistrates of our courts learn hard lessons even 
of juvenile depravity; not to be suspicious would, in them, bo a 
living miracle. This girl might be prompted by advice, and 
thus artfully acting as the tool of some lawyer. You would not 
look in her eyes and believe it, but soft eyes sometimes brood 
over falsehood that would make you tremble. No one is better 
aware of this than the acute nlagistrate; still there is some- 
thing ill pure simplicity that couviuces the heart long before the 
judgment has power to act. 
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" Who told yoa not to answer my questions ?" he said, in a 
low voice. 

"No one!" 

" 'Ihen why refuse ?" 

" Because my grandfather never killed the man, but what I 
should say, might make it seem as if he did," 

" But do you know that is contempt of court — a punishable 
offence." 

"I did not know it 1" 

" That I ha¥e power to make you answer V 

A faint beautiful smile flitted aeross her face. You might 
fancy a youthful martyr smiling thus when threatened with death 
by fire. It disturbed in no degree the humility of her demeanor, 
but that one gleam of the strength withm her satisfied tiic 
magistrate. 

Xot even the reporters had been able to catch a word of the 
conversation. His dignity was in no way committDd. He re- 
solved to waive the cruel power, which would have wrung accusa- 
tion from that helpless creature unnecessarily ; for the evidence 
that had gone before was quite sufScient to justify a commit- 

"We shall not require the evidence of this young girl," he 
said, addressing a fellow-magistrate, who had been writing qui- 
etly during the proceedings. 

" No," answered the magistrate, without cliecking his pen or 
raising his head, " what is the use ? The story of that German 
was enough. I should have committed hun after that. The 
poor girl is ft'ightened to death. Let her go 1" 

" But in the other court, there she will be wanted 1" 
" True, she must be kept safe. Anvbody forthcoming with 
the bonds ?" 

"I fearnot. It seems hard to keep thepoor thinginprlsoul" 

" Like caging a blackbird !" answered the man, racing over 

the paper with his gold-mounted pen, " Hard, but necessary ; 

bad laws must be kept the same as good ones, my dear fellow I 

Disgrace to civilization, and all that, but the m^esty of the law 
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must De maintained, cTeu though it does shut up uice little girla 
with the offscourings of the earth." 

" It goes against my heart?' answered the sitting magistrate 
with a sigh. " It seems like casting newlj fallen snow before a 
herd of wild animals. I never hated to sign my name so much!" 

" Must be done though. Yoti have stretched a point to s&ve 
her. Just now, the reporters were eyeing yoa. Another step 
of leniency, and down comes the press I" 

" I shall net rigjitly according to my own Judgment, notwith- 
standing the press." 

" A beautiful sentiment, only don't let those chaps hear it. 
Would iiot appreciate the thing at all 1" 

The sitting magistrate spoke the truth. S^evcr in his life had 
he signed papers of commitment so reluctantly ; but they were 
made oat at length, and handed to the officer. The old man 
was conducted from the bar one way, aud a strange officer took 
Julia by the hand, forcing her through the crowd in another di- 
rection. At first she supposed that they were going with her 
grandfather. When they were separated in the crowd, she 
began to struggle ; a faint wail broke from her lips, and the 
officer was compelled to east his arm around her waist, thus half 
carrying her throagh the crowd. 

The woman had followed her husband and grandchild me- 
chanically, but when they were separated, the cry that broke 
from Julia's lips made her turn and rush back ; the crowd closed 
in around her ; she cast one wild look after the prisoner, another 
toward the spot whence t!ie wail came. They both were lost 
through a door in the dark vistas of the prison. She saw an 
arm flung wildly np as if beckoning her, and rushed forward, 
blindly struggling against the crowd. In the press of people, 
she was hurried forth into the vestibule, and there leaning, in 
dreary helplessness, against one of the massy stone pillars, sIio 
stood looking vaguely around for her husband and child. It 
was a heartrending sight, but every day those ponderous walls 
witness scenes equally mournful. 
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It is strange — nay, it is horrible — that so mueli of barbarism 
Btill lingers in the laws and customs of a free land. Without 
crime or offence of any kind, a person may be taken, liere in the 
city of New York, and conflned for months among the most 
hideous malefactors ; his self-respect broken down ; his associor 
tions brutalized ; and all, that the law may be fnlfilled. What 
must that law be which requires oppression, that it may render 
justice ? 

In New York, the poor witness— a man who has the misfor- 
tune to know anything of a crime before the courts, is himself 
exactly in the place of a criminal. Like the malefactor, he 
must give bonds for his prompt appearance on the day of trial, 
or lacking the influence to obtain these, must himself share the 
prison of the very felon his evidence will condemn. Strangers 
thus — sea-faring men, and persons destitute of friends — arc often 
imprisoned for months among the very dregs of humanity ; in- 
nocent, and yet suffering the severest penalties of guilt. 

This injustice, so glaring that a savage would blush to acknow- 
ledge it, exists almost unnoticed in a city overrun with benevo- 
lent societies, crowded with ciiurchee, and inundated with sympar 
thies for the wronged of every nation or city on earth. If osten- 
tatious charity would, for a time, give way to simple justice, Xew 
York like all the American cities we know of, would obtain for 
itself more respect abroad and more real prosperity at home. 

It was under this law that Julia Warreu, a young creature, 
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just bursting into the first bloom of girlhood, pure, sensitive, 
and gTiileles h ty n be, was dragged like a thief into 

the city pn SI h d known the deepest degradation ol 

poverty, anl th t 1 j so closely crowded against crime 
in cities, that t Im t impossible to keep the dew upon 

an innocent atir B tj lia had been guarded in her poverty 
by principle fi m, \ij Iotb so holy, that neither the close 
neighborhood of sin nor the gripe of absolnte want had power 
to stain the sweet bloom of a nature that seemed to fling off 
evil impressions as the swan casts off waterdrops from its snowy 
bosom, though its whole form is bathed in them. 

This young creature, in all her gentle innocence, without 
crime, without even the suspicion of a fault, was now the 
inmate of a prison, the associate of felons, hand-in-hand with 
guilt of a kind and degree that had never entered even her 
imagination. 

At first, when the officer separated the poor girl from her 
grandparents, she struggled wildly, shrieked for help, and at 
la^t fell to imploring the man, with eyes so wild and eloquence 
so startling, that he paused in one of the dark corridors lead- 
ing from the court, .and strove to soothe her, supposing that 
she was terrified by the gloom of the place. 

" No, no I" she answered. " It is not that. I did not see 
that it was dark. I did not look at anything. My gi'and- 
father — ^poor grandma ! Let me go with them. I'm not 
afraid. I don't care for being in prison, only let me stay 
where they are !" 

" Your gi'andmother is not here 1" 

" Kot here— not here 1" answered the poor creature, wildly 
and aghast " Then what has become of her ? Let me go — 
let me go, I say She will die !" 

Julia unlocked the hands that she had clasped, flung hack 
the hiir from her face, and fled down the corridor so swiftly, 
that the keeper, tiken by surprise, was left far behind. An 
ofGeer, (.oming in from the court, seized her by the arm as she 
was passing him 
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" Kot SO fast, canary bird ; not quite so fast. It takes 
swifter wings thau yours to get out of this cage." 

Julia looked at the mau, breathless with affright. 

" What do ygu hold me for ? Why can't I go ?" she gasped 
forth. 

" Because you are a prisoner, little one 1" 

" But I have done nothing I" 

"Kobody ever does anything that comes here," said this 
man, with a contemptuous smile, " N^ever were so many inno- 
cent people crowded together." 

As he spoke, the man tighteBcd his liold on her arm, and 
moved forward, forcing her alCi^ «ith him. 

The poor creature winced nL^:'- -he pain of his grasp. 

" You hurt my arm," she said, in a low voice. 

"Do I ?" replied the man, affected by the despondency of 
her tone. " I did not mean to do that , but it w ould be di£& 
cult to touch a little, delicate thing hke you without leaving a 
mark. Come, don't cry, I did not hart yon on purpose " 

" 1 know it. It is not that," answered the girl, hfting her 
eyes, from which the big tears were dropping like ram 

" Well, well, go quietly to the women b department They 
will not keep you long, unless you have been stealing, oi tome 
thing of that sort." 

" Stealing!" faltered the girl, " stealing!" The color flashed 
into her pale, wet cheeks ; a faint, scornful smile quivered over 
her lips. 

The officer from whom she had fled now came up. " Come," 
he said, with a shade of impatience, " I cannot be kept waiting 
in this way." 

" I am ready!" answered the poor girl, in a voice of utter 
despondency, while her head dropped upon her bosom. " If I 
am a prisoner, take me away. But what — what have I done ?" 

" Kever mind ; settle that with the court. I am in a hurry, 

Julia neither expostulated nor attempted to resist. 

She gave her hand to the ofQeer, who led her quickly for- 
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ward. They threaded the dim, vanlMike passage, and paused 
before a grated door, througli whicii tlie trembling girl could 
eee dark, squalid figures moving about in the dusky twilight 
that filled the prison. Two or three faces, haggard and fiend 
like, were pressed up against the bars. One was that of a negro 
woman, scarred with many a street brawl, whose infiamed eyes 
glared wickedly upon the innocent creature whom the laws had 
sent to be her companion. 

" Get hack— back with yon 1" commanded the officer, dash- 
ing his keys against the grating. " Your hideous faces frighten 
the poor thing I" 

The faces flitted away, grinning defiance, and sending back 
a burst of hoarse laughter that made Julia shiver from head 
to foot. She drew close to the man, clinging to his garments, 
while he turned the heavy lock and thrust the door half open. 
The dim vista of a hall, with cells yawning on one side, and 
filled with gloomy light, through which vrild, impish figures 
wandered restlessly to and fro, or sat motionless against the 
walls, met Julia's gaze. She shrank back, clinging desperately 
to her conductor— 

" Oh, mercy, mercyl Kot here— not herel" she cried, pallid 
and shivering. 

The man raised her firmly in his arms, and passing through 
the door, set her down. She heard the clank of keys ; the 
shooting of a heavy bolt. She saw the shadow of this, her 
last friend, fall across the grating ; and then, in dreary desola- 
tion, she sat down upon a wooden bench, and leaning her cold 
cheek against the wall, closed her eyes. The tears pressed 
through those long, dark eyelashes, and rolled, one by one, iu 
heavy drops, over her face. Her arms hung helplessly down ; 
all the energies of her young life seemed utterly prostrated. 

The hall was full of women of all ages, and bearing every 
stamp that vice or sorrow impresses on the countenance. Some, 
old and hardened in evil, stood aloof looking upon the heart- 
stricken girl with their stony, pitiless eyes ; others, younger, 
more reckless and fierce in their sympathies, gathered around 
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in a crowd, commenting upon lier grief, some moclciiigly, otiiera 
witli a touch of Iccling. Blacli and wliite, ail huddied around 
the bench she occupied, pouring their hot hrcath out, till she 
sickened and grew faint, as if the boughs of a Upas tree were 
drooping over her. 

"She's sick — she's fainting awayl" cried one of the women 
"Bring some waterl" 

"No," cried another. "If we had a drop of brandy now 
But water, bahl" 

"It's the horrors — see how she trembles," exclaimed a 
third, with a chuckle and a toss of the head. 

" No such thing. She's too young— too handsome 1" 

" Ob, get awayl Don't I know the symptoms?" interrupted 
the first speaker, with a coarse laugh.. " Ain't I young — ain't 
I handsome ? Who says no to that ? And jet haven't you 
heard me yell — ha*en't you heard me rave with the hor- 
rors ?" 

"That was because the doctor prescribes brandy," interposed 
a sly-looking mulatto woman, folding her arms find turning her 
head saucily on one side. " When that medicine comes, you are 
still enough." 

This retort was followed by a general laugh, in which the 
object joined, till the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

In the midst of this coarse glee, Julia had fallen like a with- 
ered flower, upon the bench. That moment, the huge negress, 
who had so terrified the poor creature at the grating, plunged 
out from a cell in the upper end of the hall, and came toward 
the group with a tin cup full of water in her hand. 

Had a fiend come forth on an errand of mercy, it would not 
have seemed more out of place than that hideous creature andcr 
the influence of a kind impulse. She came down the hall as 
rapidly as her naked feet, hampered by an old pair of slip-shod 
shoes, conld move. The dress hung in rents and festoons of 
dirty and faded calico around her gaunt limbs, trailing the 
stone floor on one side, and lifted high above her clumsy ankles 
on the other. 
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The women scattered as she approached t^iviDg her a full 
Tiew of the fainting girl, 

" So you've done it among you — smothered her. How daro 
you ? Didn't jou see that I took i fincy to her, before she 
came in ? Let her alone. I want i pet, and sbe's mine." 

"Yours 1" "Why, it was your face that frightened her to 
death. There hasn't been a bit of color in her lips since she 
saw you," answered the woman that had so eagerly recommended 
brandy, and who kept her place in spite of the formidable 
Degress. "Here, give me the water, and get out of my 
sight." 

The negress pushed this woman roughly aside, and kneeling 
down by the senseless girl, bathed her forehead with the 
watet Julia did not stir. Her face continued deathly white; 
a faint violet tinge lay upon her lips and around her eyes ; her 
little hands fell down to the stone floor ; her feet dropped 
Itteavily from the bench. This position, more than the still face 
even, was fearfully hke death. 

" Call a keeper," cried half a dozen voices, " she is scared to 
death 1" 

" The doctor!" urged as many more voices. " It will take a 
doctor to bring her oat of that fit 1" 

" We won't have a doctor," exclaimed the old negress, 
stoutly. "He'd call it tremens, and give her brandy or lauda- 
num. I tell you, she isn't one of that sort I Don't believe a 
drop of the ardent ever touched her lipsl" 

Again a coarse laugh broke up from among the prisoners. 

The negress dashed a handful of water across the poor tace 
over which that laughter floated like the orgies of fiends around 
a death couch. She rose to one knee, and turned her fierce 
eyes upoa the scoffers. 

I have never stained a page in my life with profane language, 
even when describing a profane person ; never have placed the 
name of God" irreverently into the Ups of an ideal character. 
Sooner would I feel an oath burning upon my own soul, than 
register one where it might familiarize itself to a thousand 
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souls, surprised into its use by their coDfldence ia the author. 
Even here, where profanity is the commoa language of the 
place, I will risk a feebler descriptiou in my own language, 
rather than for one instant break through the rule of a life. 
Yet amid language and scenes which I could not force this pen 
to write, and creatures, most of them, brutalized by vice to a 
degree that I shrink from describing, this young guileless crea- 
ture was plunged by the laws of an enlightened people. "When 
she opened her eyes, that scarred, black face, less repulsive 
from a touch of kindly feeling, hut hideous still, was the first 
object that greeted them- 

The woman, as I have said, had risen to one knee. The holy 
name of God trembled on her coarse lips, prefacing a torrent of 
pbuslve expostulation that broke from them in the rudest and 
most repulsive language. 

"You needn't laugh, don't I know better— fifty times better 
than any of you ? Haven't I been here — this is the fifteenth time? 
Don't I go to my country-seat on Blackwell's Island every 
summer of my life ? How many times have you been there, the 
best of you, I should like to ask? Twice, three times. Bah! 
what should you know of life? Stand out of the way. She's 
beginning to sob. You shan't stifle her again, I promise you 
It was the water did it. Which of you could be got out of a 
fit with water — tell me that? Here, just come one of you and 
feel her breath, while the tears arc in It — sweet as a rose, moist 
as dew. I tell you, she never tasted anything stronger than 
bread and milk in her life I" 

The woman clenched tins truth with an imprecation on 
herself which made the young girl start up and look wildly 
around, as if she believed herself encompassed by a band of 
demons. 

"What ia the matter? Are you afraid?" saidthe white 
prisoner, that had formerly spoken, bending over her. 

" G-et out of the way," said the negress, witE another oath, 
"It's my pet, I tell you." 

The terrible creature, whose very kindness was brutal, reached 
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forth her arm and attempted to draw Juha to her side, but the 
poor gir] recoiled, ehnddering from the toach, and fell upon her 
knees, covering her ears with both hands. 

"Are jon afraid of me? Is that it ?" shouted the negress, 
ahnost tonching the strained fingers with her moath, 

"Yes, yes I" broke from her tremnlons hps, and Julia kept 
her eyes upon the woman in a wild stare. " I am afraid." 

"This is gratitude," said the woman, fiercely. "I brought 
her to, and she looks at me as if I was a mad dog." 

Julia cowered under the fiery glance with which these words 
were accompanied. This only exasperated h«r hideous friend, 
ajid with an angry grip of the teeth, she seized one little hand, 
forcing it away from the ear, that was on the instant filled with 
a fresh torrent of curses, 

" Oh, don't 1 Pray, pray. It is dreadful to swear bo 1" 
"Swear! Why, I didn't swear— not a word of it. Have 
been talking milk and water all the time jnst for your sake. 
Leave it all to these ladies, if I haven't I" said the woman, 
evidently impressed with the truth of her i-^ertion, and appeal- 
ing, with an air of simple confidence, to her fellow-prisoners : 
for profamty had become with her a fixed habit, and she was 
really imcooacious of it. 

A laugh of derision answered this singular appeal, and a dozen 
voices gave mocking assurance that there had been a mistake 
about the matter; saying, 
" Oh, no I old Mag never swore in her life." 
Tortured by the wild tumult, and driven to the very confines 
of insanity, Julia could scarcely forbear screaming for help. She 
started up, avoiding the negreaa with a desperate spring aide- 
wise, and sta^ered toward the grated door. It seemed to her 
impossible to draw a deep breath, in the midst of those wretched 
beings I 

" Mamma, mamma 1" said a soft, sweet voice, from one of the 
cells, and as Jnlia turned her face, she saw through the narrow 
iron door-way the head of a child, bending eagerly forward and 
radiant with joyous surprise. 

13 
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Julia paused, held forth both her trembling hands, and entered 
the cell, smiling through her tears as if an angel had called. 

The child arose from the floor, for it had been upon its Lands 
and kueeS) and putting back its golden hair, that broke into 
waves and curls in spite of neglect, with two soiled and dimpled 
hands, it gazed upon the intruder in speechless disappointment. 
Juliii saw this, and her heart sank again. 

"It was not me jou wanted," she said, laying her hand trem- 
blingly on the child's shoulder. " You are sorry that I cameE" 

"Yes," answered the child, and his soft, browa eyes filled 
with tears. "I thought it was mamma. It was dark, and I 
could not see, but it seemed as if you were mamma," 

Julia stooped down and kissed the child. In that dim light, 
it was difficult to say wluch of those beautiful faces seemed ths 
most angelic, 

" But I love you. I am glad to Gee yo»," she said, in a Yoico 
that made the little boy smile through his tears. He fixed hit 
eyes upon her in a long, earnest gaze, and then nestling close U 
her side, murmured, " And I love you 1" 

There was a narrow bed in the cell, and Julia sat down upoe 
it, lifting the child to her kaee. In return, she felt a little arn 
steal around her neck and a warm cheek laid against her own. 
The innocent nature of the child blended with that of the maiden, 
as blossoms in a strange atmosphere may be supposed to lean 
toward each other. 

" Do they shut up children in this wickeH place ? How came 
you here, darling ?" 

"I don't know I" answered the child, shaking it* beautiful 

" But did you come alone ?" 

" Oh, no 1 She came with me." 

""Who — ^your mamma?" questioned Julia, so deeply inter- 
ested ia the child, that for the moment, ber own grief was for- 
gotten. 

"Ho, not her. They call her my mamma, bat she isn't. 
Come here, softly, and I will let you see." 
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He drew Julia to the entrance, and pointed with his finger 
toward a female, who sat cowering by a stove a little distance 
up the passage. There was something so picturesque in the 
bold, Roman outlines of this woman's face, that it riyeted Julia's 
attention. The large head was covered with masses of dull, 
black hair, gathered up in a loose coil behind, and falling down 
the cheeks in disheyelied waves. The nose, rising in a haughty 
and not ungracefnl curve ; the massive forehead and heavy chin, 
with a large mouth coral red and fnll of sensnal expression, gave 
to that head, beudiug downward with its side-face toward the 
light, theinterest and effect of some old picture, which, without 
.«al beauty, haunts the memory like an unforgotten sin. 

This woman had evidently received some injury on the fore- 
head, for a scarlet silk handkerchief was knotted across it, the 
ends mingling behind with the neglected braids of her hair, 
which, but for it, must have fallen in coils over her neck and 
shoulders. 

Her dress, of blue barege, had once been elegant, if not rich ; 
but in that place, faded and soiled, with the flounces half torn 
away, and the rents gathered rudely up with pins that ^e had 
found apon the stone-floor of her prison, it had a'look of pecu- 
liar desolation. Every fold bespoke that flash poverty which 
profligacy makes hideous. 

A book with yellow covers, soiled and torn, lay open npoa 
this woman's lap ; and with her large, full arms loosely folded 
on her bosom, she bent over it with a look of gloating interest, 
that betrayed all the intensity of her evil nature. You could 
see her black eyes kindle beneath their inky lashes, as she im- 
patiently dashed over a leaf, or was molested iu any way hy the 
noise around. 

You could not look upon this woman for an instant without 
feeling the influence which a strong character, even in repose, 
fises upon the mind. Powerful intellect and strong passions— 
the one utterly untrained, the other curbless and fierce— broko 
throngli every eurve of her sensual person, and every line of het 
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As Julia stood in the cell-door, witli oae arm around the 
child, this woman chanced to look up, and caught those beauti- 
ful eyes fixed so steadily npon her. She returned the glance 
with a hard, impudent stare, which filled the young creature 
with alarm, while it served to fascinate hw gaae. 

The woman seemed enraged-tbat her glance had not made 
the stranger cower at once.- Crushing her book in one hand, 
she arose and came forward, sweeping her way through the 
prisoners with that sort of undolatiflg swagger into which vice 
changes what was flriginally graCe. She came up to Julia with 
an oath upon her lips, demaodinfc why she had been stariusr at 
her so ? 

Julia did not answw, -bnt-flhrOfik close -to the child, who 
cringed against her, evidently terrified by the menacing attitude 
and fierce looks that his temerity had prov<Aed. 

" Gome here, yon Kttle wreteh," exclaimed the termagant, 
securing him by the arm, and jerking him fiercely through the 
cell-door. " How dare you speak to anybody here without 
leave? Oraaft along, or I'llbreak every btme in your body." 

With a swing of the arm, tfeat sent the chUd whirling forward 
in fierce leaps, she landed him at her old seat, and sitting down, 
crowded the beautiful creature between her and the hot stove, 
setting one foot, bursting through a white slij^er of torn and 
dirty satin, heavily in his lap to hold him quiet, while she went 
on with her French novel. 

The poor little fellow bent his head, dropped his pretty hands 
on the floor, each side of him, and sat motionless and meek, like 
some heavenly chernb crushed beneath the foot of a demon. 
Once he stru^ed a little, imdiBade an effort to creep back, 
for the heat pouring from the huge mass of iron which stood 
close before him, had become insupportable. 

The woman, without lifting her eyes from the book, put her 
hand down upon his shoulder with a fierce imprecation, and 
ordered him to be quiet. The poor infant dared not move 
again, though his face, his neck, and his little arras became 
scarlet with the heat, and perspiration stood upon his forehead 
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like rain, saturating his golden hair, ami even his garmDats 
He lifted his soft eyes, full of terrw and of entreaty, to the 
hard faee above him, but it was gloating over one of those foul 
passages with which Eugene Sue has cursed the world, and the 
innocent creature shrank from the expression as he had cowered 
from the heat. Tears now -crowded into his eyes, and he turned 
them, with a look of helpless misery, upon the young girl who 
stood regarding him, with looks of nnutterable pity. 

Jnlia Warren could not withstand thfe lodt. She was no 
longer timid ; the prison was forgotten now ; her very soul 
went forth in compassion for the one being more helpless than 
herself, whom she might have the power to jffotect. She went 
Boftly np to the woman, and touched her upon the arm. Com- 
passion gave the jonng ereatore that exquisite taet which 
makes generous impnlses so beautiful. 

"Please, madam, let the child stay with me a little longer; I 
will keep him very quiet while you read I" 

The meek demeanor, the soft, sweet tone in which this was 
uttered, fell upon the sense like a handful of freshly gathered vio- 
lets. The woman had loved pure things once, and this voice 
started her heart as if agnsh of perfumed air had swept throagh 
it She looked up suddenly, and fixing her large, bold eyes 
upon the girl, seemed wondering ahke at her loveliness and 
courage in thus addressing her. 

Julia endured the gaze with gentle forbearance, but she 
could not keep her eyes from wandering toward the child, who, 
seizing her dress with one hand, was shrouding his face in the 
folds. 

" How came you here ?" demanded the woman, rudely. 

" I don't know," was the meek answer, 

" Don't know, bah ! What have yon done ?" 

'Nothing!" 

Nothing !" repeated the woman, with a sickening sneer; " so 
you're not a chicken after all ; know the ropes, ha 1 nothing ! 
I never give that answer — despise it — always have the courage 
to own what I have the courage to act ; it's original ; I like it. 
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Take my advice, girl, own the truth and shame the—the old gen- 
tleman. He's an excellent friend of mine, no doubt, but I love 
to put the old fellow out of countenance with the truth now 
and then. The rest of them never do it ; not one of them ever 
committed a crime in their lives — nnfortanate, nothing more." 

" Will yon let me take np "the child ?" said Julia, with a 
pleading smile; "see, the heat is killing him I" 

The woman glanced sharply at the little creature, half moved 
her foot, and tiien pressed it down again, a»3 drew back a 
little, dragging the child with her; bnt she resisted the effort 
which Julia made to release him. 

" Not now, the child's mine ; I'll make him as wicked as 
I like myself, but he sfaant rnn WiM among the prisoners 1" 

" Are yon really his mother ?" said Julia. 

"Yes, I am really his motherl" was the mocking reply; 
" what have yon against it ?" 

"Nothing, nothing — onlyl should think yonwonld be afraid 
to have him here I" 

" And your mother — she isn't afraid to have you here, I 
suppose." 

" I have no mother !" said Julia, in a tone of sadness, that 
made itself felt oven upon the bad nature of her listener. 

" No mother, well don't mourn for that," said the woman, 
with a toitch of passionate feeling. " Thwik God for it, if you 
believe in a God ; she won't follow you here with her white, 
miserable face ; she won't starve to keep you from sin — or die 
— die by inches, I tell you, because oil is of no use. You won't see 
her crowded into a pine coffin, and tumbled into Potter's Field, 
and feel — feel in the very core of your heart that you have sent 
her there. Thank God — thank God, I say, miserable girl, that 
you have no mother I" 

The woman had risen as she spoke, her imposing features, 
her whole form quivering with passion. Tears crowded into 
her lurid eyes, giving them fire, depth, and expression. She 
ceased speaking, fell upon the seat ^ain, and, covering her 
face with the soiled novel, sobbed aloud . 
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The uhild, released from the bondage of her foot, stood np, 
trembling beneath the storm of her worde; but when she fell 
down and )]egan to weep, his iips grew tremulous, his little 
chest began to heare, and climbing up the stool npon which 
his mother crouched, he leaned otct and kissed her templa 

Tliis angel kiss fell upon her forehead like a drop of dew; 
fihe dashed the lovei from her face, and fltmg her arm over the 
child. 

" Look r she cried, with a fierce soti, turning her dusky and 
tear-stained face upon the yoatig girl, "He has got a mother; 
look on her, and then dare to m;ourn because jon have 

" But I have a grandfather and grandmother thai; love me 
as if I were their own child," said Julia, deeply moved by the 
fierce anguish thus revealed to her. 

■" And where are they V 

" My grandfather is here." 

" Here! How came it about? What is he charged with?" 

Jniia's lips grew pale at the word "murderl" Even the 
woman seemed appalted by the mention of a crime so much 
more serious than she bad expected. 

"But jou — they do not chaise yon with murder?" she 
questioned, in a subdued voice. 

"No I" said Julia, innocently. "They charge me with being 
a witnessi" 

Once more a torrent of fiery imprecations bnret from the lips 
of that miserable woman— hnprecations .against a law hideous 
almost as her own sins. Julia recoiled, aghast, beneath this 
profaae violonee. Tlie child dropped down from the stool, and 
crept to Jier «ide, weeping. The woman saw tiiis, and checked 
herself 

" Then you have really done nothing T 

Julia shook her head and smiled sadly. 

" A beautifnl country— beant If q1 laws, that send an innocent 
child to take lessons in life here, and from women like us. Oh, 
my dear, it's a great pity you haven't been in the Penitentiary 
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half a dozen times; lots of benevolent people wodd be ready 
to refonn you at any expense then." 

Julia smUed dimly. She did not quite nnderetand what the 
woman was saying. 

" It makes my heart bum to see you here," continued tlic 
woman, vehemently; "it's a sin— a wicied shame; ,bfti I'll take 
care of you. Tliere'a some good left in me yet. Just get 
acquainted with that little' wretch, and no one else; stay in 
your cell ; the keeper won't let tliem crowd in upon you. The 
matron will be hereby-and-bye. She'll be a mother to you ; 
she's a Chrietian — a thorough, cheerful, hard-working Christian. 
I believe in these things, though I would not own it to every 
one. Eind, because she cau't help it without going against 
her own nature. I like that woman — there isn't a creature 
here wicked enough not to like her." 

"When shall X see her?" questioned Julia, brightening be- 
neath this first gleam of hope. 

" To-morrow mor^u^g— rperhaps before — I don't know ex- 
actly. She's in and out whencTer there is good to be done. 
But come, go into my cell — they haven't given you one yet, I 
suppose — the whole gang of them are coming this way again." 

Julia.looked up and saw a crowd of women coming up from 
the grated door, where they had been drawn by some noise in 
the outer passage. Terrified by the dread of meeting that 
horrible old negrcss again, she grasped the little hand that still 
held to her garments, and absolutely fled after the woman, 
who entered the cell where she Lad first seen the child. 

The prisoners were amused by her evident terror, and 
gatbercii around the entrance ; but as Julia sat down upon 
the bed, pale and panting with affright, her self-constituted 
guardian started forward and dashed the iron door in their 
faces, with a clang that sounded from one hollow corridor to 
another, like the sadden clang of a bell. 

" There," she said, with a smile that for a moment swept 
away the fierce expression from her fate, " I'd like to see one 
of them bold enough to come within arm's length of that. My 
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home's my castle, if it is in a prison. I've been here often 
enough to know my rights. If the laws won't keep you free 
from that gang, I will !" 

It was wonderful the influence that gentle ^rl had won over 
the depraved being who protected her thus. After she entered 
the cell, no rude or profane word passed the woman's lips. 
She seemed to have diut out half that was wicked in her own 
nature when she dashed the iron door against her fellow- 
prisoners. Her large, blaek eyes brightened with a sort of 
rnde pleasure as she saw her child creep into Julia's lap, and 
lay his head on her bosom. 

" How naturally you take to one another," she said, letting 
down the blatk masses of her hair, and beginning to disen^ 
tangle the brmds with her fingers, as if the pure eyes of her 
guest had reproached their untidy state. " When I was a 
little gill, we had plenty of wild roses in a swamp near the 
house. It is strange, I have not thought of them in ten years; 
hut when I saw yon and the child sitting there together, it 
seemed as if I conld reach out my hands and SlI them." 

Julia did not answer ; her eyes were bent on the child, who 
had ceased to cry, and lay qnietly in her arms — so quietiy that 
she could detect a drowsy mist steahng over hia eyes. The 
woman went on threading out her long hair in silence. After 
awhile Julia, who had been watching the soft, brown eyes of 
the chUd as the white lids dropped Over them gradually like the 
closing petals of a flower, looked np with a smile, so pure, so 
bright, that the woman unconsciously smiled also. 

"He is sound asleep," said the yoiing prl, putting back the 
moist curls from his forehead. " See what a smile, I have been 
watching it deepen on his face since his eyes began to close." 

The woman put back her hair with both hands, and turned 
her eyes with a sort of stern moumfulness upon the sleeping boy. 

" He never goes to sleep on my bosom like that," she said, at 

last, with a bitter smile, and more bitter tone. "How could 

he? My heart beats sometimes load enough to scare myself; 

I wonder if wild flowers really do blossom over Mount Etna? 

13* 
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If they do, why should not my own child rest over my own 
heart?" 

"My grandfather has told mo that flowers do grow aronnd 
volcanoes," said Julia, with a soft smile, "but it is becaase the 
fire never reaches them ; if scorched once they wonld perish !" 

" And my heart scorches everythiog near it. Is that what 
you mean ?" said the womnn, with a degree of mildness that was 
peculiarly imprcssfve in a voice usually so stem and lond. 

" When you were angry to-day, he trembled; when yon wept 
he kissed you," answered the gentle girl, looking mildly into the 
dark face of her companion, whose fierce nature yielded both 
respect and attention to the moral courage that spoke from those 
young lip a. 

"Well, what if I do frighten him? We love that best which 
we fear most. It is human nature; at any rat* it was my nature, 
and should be my child's," said the woman, striving to east off 
the influence of which she was becoming ashamed. 

" And did you ever fear any one?" 

" Did I ever love any one?" was the answer, given in a voice 
so deep, so earffiest, that it seemed to ring np from the very bot- 
tom of a heart where it had been buried for years. 

"I hope so, I trust so — do you not love your child?" 

The woman dashed back the entire weight of her hair with 
an impetuous sweep of one hand ; then, with the whole Roman 
contoilir of her face exposed, she turned a keen look upon the 
yonng face lifted so innocently to hers. Long and searching 
was that look. The shadows of terrible thoughts swept over 
that face. Some words, it might be of passion, it might be of 
prayer — for bitterness, grief and repentance, all were blended 
in that look — trembled nnattered on her lips Then she sud, 
denly flung np her arms and falling across the bed, cried out in 
bitter anguish — "Oh, my God! — my God! can I never again he 
like her?" 
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CHAPTER XXIir, 

IE THREE OLD WOHE 



"Howdo jou do, madam? AnytJiingmmyway? Capital 
beets these — the most delicious spinach. Ceiery, briglit and 
crisp enougli to suit an alderman— sold five banchea for the sup- 
per-room at the City Hall, not half an honr since. Everything 
on the stand Fi'esh as spring water, sweet as a. rose. Two 
bunches of the celery, yes ma'am : anything else f not a small 
measnre of the potatoes f Luscious things, always come out of 
the saucepan bursting their jackets ; only one measure ? Very 
well — ^thank yoa 1 Cranberries, certainly 1" 

Thus extolling her merchandise, busy as a bee, and radiant 
with good humor, stood our old huckster woman, by her vege- 
table stand in Fulton Market, on the moruing after Julia War- 
ren was cast into prison, No customer left her stand without 
adding something to the weight of his or her market-basket. 
There was something so hearty and cheerful in her appearance, 
that people panged spite of themselves, to examine her nicely ar- 
ranged merchandise; and though all the adjoining stalls were 
deserted, Mrs. Gray was sure to have her hands full every 
morning of the week. 

On this particular day she had been busy as a mother 
bird, serring cnstomers, making change, and arranging her 
stall, now and then pausing to bandy a good-humored jest with 
her neighbors, or toss a handful of vegetables into some beg- 
gar's basket. The words with which our chapter opens, were 
addressed to a quiet old lady in deep monraing, who carried a 
■ small willow basket on her arm, and appeared to be selecting a 
few dainty trifles from various stalls as she passed along. 
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" Cranberries ! Oh, jes, the finest you have seen this year, 
plump as June dierries ; see, madam, judge for yourself." 

ITie good woman toot up a quantity of the berries as she spoke, 
and began ponring them from one plump hand to the other, 
smiling blandly now at tbe fruit, now at her quiet customer. 

"Yes, they are yery fine," said the old lady; "do up a 
small measure neatly, they are for a sick person." 

Mrs. Gray looked oyer her stand for some paper, but her 
supply was eshaasted. Nothing presented itself but the Morn- 
ing Express, with which she usoaily occupied any little time that 
might be hers, between the coming and departure of her custo- 
mers. This morning she had been too busy even for a glance at 
its columns ; but as her neighbor seemed to be oat of wrapping 
paper also, she took up the journal, aud was about to tear off 
the advertising half, when something iu its columns arrested her 
eye. She^held the p^er up and read eagerly. The rich color 
faded from1)er cheeks, and you might have detected a faint mo- 
tion disturbing the repose of her double chin, a sure ^gn of 
unusual agitation in her. 

" Yon have forgotten the cranberries I" said the customer, at 
length, looking with some surprise at the paper, as it began to 
rustle yiolently in the huckster woman's hands. 

Mrs. Gray did not seem to hear, but read on with increased 
agitation. At lei^th she sat down heavily upon her stool, her 
iiands that still grasped the paper, dropped into her lap, and 
she seemed completely bewildered. 

" Are you ill V inquired the old lady, moving softly around 
the stand. "Something in the paper must have distressed 

" Yes," answered the huckster woman, taking up the journal, 
and pointing with her unstcadyflnger to the paragraph she had 
been reading, "I am heart sick ; see, I know all these people ; 
I loved some of them. It has taken away my breath. Do you 
believe that it is true ?" 

The lady reached forth her hand, and taking the paper, read ■ 
the account of Leicester's murder and Mr. "Warren's arrest, to 
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the cud. Mrs. Gray was looking anxiously in her face, and, 
though it was white and still as the coldest marble, it seemed to 
the good woman as if it contracted about the mouth, and a look 
of subdued pain deepened around the eyes. 

" Do you belicTe it ?" questioned Mrs, Gray, forgetting that 
the person she addressed was an entire stranger. - 

" Yes," answered the ladj, speaking with apparent effort— 
" yes, he is dead 1" 

"What 1 murdered bv that old man? I don't beUeve it 
It's against nature I" 

" He died a violent death," answered the lady, shrinking as if 
with pain. 

"Then he killed himself," answered Mrs. Gray, recovering 
something of her natural energy, " it was like him " 

"OhI God forbid 1" 

The lady uttered these words in a low, gasping tone, as if 
Mrs. Gray's speech had confirmed some unspoken dread in her 
own heart. The noble <rid haekster woman saw that she was 
giving pain, and did not press the subject. 

"Then some other person must be guilty; it was not old Mr. 
"Warren ; I haven't seen much of him, true enough, but lie's a 
good man, my life on it 1 He's sat at my table-^a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, ma'am I I remember tlie blessing he asked, so 
meek, so full of gratitude, with as fine a turkey as ever came 
from a barn-yard tempting him to be short, and he with 
hunger stamped deep into every line of his face. I haven't 
heard such a blessing smce I was a girl. This man charged 
with murder! I wouldn't believe it though every minister in 
New York swore against him." 

The old lady opened her lips to speak again, but Mrs. Gray 
suddenly iaid a hand upon her arm. 

" Hush 1 you see that old woman coming up the market, it ie 
his wife ! — Mr. Warren's wife I — see how broken-lieartedly she 
looks about from stall to stall ; maybe it is this one she wants. 
Yes I how her poor eyes brighten. A friend in need is a Mend 
indeed ; she knows where to look, you see." 
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By this time the forlorn old woman, who came wandering 
like a ghost up the market, caught a glimpse of the portly fig- 
ure and radiant conntonance, that always made the huckster 
woman an object of attention. Her pale face did indeed 
brighten up, and she forced her way through the people, put- 
ting them aside with her hands in reckless haste. 

Mrs. Gray left her customer by the stall, and went down 
the market in benevolent haste, the snowy strings of her cap 
floating out, and the broad expanse of her apran rippling with 
the rapidity of her steps. She met Mrs. Warren with a kindly, 
but subdued greetii^, and, without releasing the thin hand she 
had grasped, led the hearts tricken woman op to her stall. 

"There, now, sit down upon my stool," she said, giving 
another gentle shake of the withered hand, before she relin- 
quished it. "You are tired and out of breath ; there, there, 
keep quiet ; cry away, if yon like, I'll stand before you I" 

The good woman had seen tears gathering into the wild eyes 
of herTisitor from the first — for if tears are locked in a grateful 
heart, kindness will bring them forth — and with that intuitive 
delicacy which made all her acts so genial, she left the poor 
creature to weep in peace, shielding her from notice by the 
breastwork of lier own ample person. 

"Oh, the cranberries 1 I have kept you waiting!" she said 
to the customer who stood motionless by the stall, apparently 
unconscious of all that was passing, but keenly interested, noL 
withstanding this seeming apathy. 

The lady started at this address, and without answer watched 
Mrs. Gray as she twisted half of the torn newspaper over her 
hand, and afterward filled it with berries. She took the paper, 
mechanically laid down a piece of silver, and waited for the 
change. All this was done in a cold, strengthless way, like one 
who does every thing weU from habit, and who omits no detail 
of a life that has lost all interest. She stood a moment after 
receiving the parcel, and then drawing close to Mrs. Gray, 
whispered — 

" Ask her where she lives I" 
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Mrs, Gray looked around, and saw that the pale face was 
bowed still, and that tears were pouring down it like rain. She 
leaned forward and whispered — 

"Do yon live in the old place yet?" 

"No," was the broken answer, "I could not stay there alone, 
if the rent were paid. As it is they would not let me, I sap- 
pose." 

"Where is your home, then? Where is your family?" sairt 
the lady, in her gentle way. 

"They are in prison ; my Home is the street 1" 

"But where do you sleep?" 

" Nowlicre, I have not wanted to sleep since they took Mm!" 
was the sad reply. "1 walk up and down all night ; it is a 
little chilly sometimes, tut a great deal better than sitting aJone 
to think." 

" She will go home with me," said Mrs. Gray, addressing her 
customer, and drawing one hand across her eyes, for their soft 
brown was becoming misty. " Of conrse she will — I don't know 
you, ma'am, but somehow it seems as if you would like to help 
this poor, unfortunate woman. She needs friends, and has got 
one, at any rate, but the more the betterl" 

"If — if yon conld only persuade the judge to let me stay in 
prison with them," said Mrs. Warren, lifting her face to the 
lady with an air of pleading humility. "1 don't want a better 
home than that." 

" They ! Was it not they you said ?" questioned the huckster 
woman. "Who is in prison besides Mr. Warren? Not Julia 
— not my little fiower-angel — you do not mean that?" 

"They let all go in but me!" answered Mrs. Warren, with a 
look of pitiful desolation. 

" I never said it before !" exclaimed Mrs. Gray, untying her 
apron, rolling it np and twisting the strings around it with a 
degree of energy quite disproportioned to this simple operation 
— " I never said it before, but Fm ashamed of my country— it's 
a disgrace to humanity. I only wish Jacob knew it, that's 
all I" 
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" Hush !" said the lady, with tier cold, low voice. " There's 
one stronger than the laws who permits these things for his own 
wise purposes." 

Mrs. Warren looked up. A wan smile quivered over her 
face. " That is so like him — he said these very words." 

" He is right I you must not feel so hopeless, or be altogether 
miserable — have faith 1 have charity I" added the gentle 
speaker, turning from the mournful eyes of Mrs. Warren, and 
addressing the huckster woman. "Tou cannot know how 
many other persons are suffering from this very cause. Let us 
all be patient — let us all trust in God," 

She glided away as she spoke, and. was lost in the crowd, 
leaving behind the hushed passion of-grief and a feeling of 
awe, for the calm dignity of her own sorrow subdued the 
resentment which Mrs. Gray had felt, like the rebuke of an 

" Did jou know her?" she questioned, drawing a deep breath, 
as the black garments disappeared, " One would think she 
understood the whole case." 

Mrs. Warren shook her head. 

"I suppose she was right," continued the huckster woman — 
" I kmv> she was right, but we can't always feel the pious 
faith she wants ua to have ; if we did there would be no son'ow. 
Who minds wading a river when certain just how deep the 
water is, and while banks covered with flowers lie in full sight 
on the other side t It is plunging into a dark stream, with 
clouds hiding the shore, and not a star asleep in the bottom, 
that tries the fai^th. But after all, she speaks like one who 
knows what such things mean. So be comforted my poor 
friend, the river is dark, the cloud.s are heavy, but somewhere 
we shall find a gleam of God's mercy folded np in the blackness. 
Isn't there a hymn — I think there is — that says, ' earth has no 
sorrow that heaven cannot cure V " 

" Oh I if they would let me stay with him !" answered the 
poor old woman, with her wan smile, " I conld have faith then, 
that is heaven to me 1" 
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" You shall see hira— you stall stay with bim from morning 
till night, if you woold rather 1 I'll go' into court myself. I'll 
haunt the alderman like an office-seeker, till some of them let^ 
you in. I'll — yes, I'll go after Jacob, he can do anything; yon 
never saw Jacob — my brother Jacob, he's a man to deal with 
these courts. Strong as a lion, honest ae a house-dog ; been 
half his life in foreign parts. Knows more in ten minutes than 
his sister does iu a whole year; he'U set things to rights in no 
time. Tour husband is innocent— innocent as 1 am — we must 
prove it, that's all I" 

Mrs. Warren did not speak the thanks tliat beamed in every 
lineament of her face; but she took the hand which Mrs. Gray 
had laid upon hers, and pressing it softly between her thin 
palms, raised it to her lips. 

" Poh — poh, they will see you 1 Cheer up now, and let us 
consider how to begin. If Jacob were only here now, or even 
my nephew, Robert Otis, he would bo better than nobody I" 

"Thank you, aunt Gray — thank jou a thousand times for 
this estimate of modest merit," said a voice at her elbow, whose 
cheerfulness was certainly somewhat assumed. 

Mrs. Gray turned with a degree of eagerness that threatened 
to destroy the equilibrium of her stately person. 

"Robert — Robert Otis," she cried, addressing the noble- 
looking youth, who stood with his hand extended, ready for 
the warm greeting that was sure to be his. " I was just wish- 
ing for you — so was poor Mrs. Warren ; you remember Mrs 
Warren's grand-danghter — she is in trouble— great trouble!" 

" Tea, I know," said yoang Otis, remarking the painful ex- 
pression that camo and went on that withered face. "I have 
been to the prison 1" 

" Did you see hun ? Did they let you in ?" exclaimed Mrs, 
Warren, beginning to tremble. "Ohl tell me how he was — 
did he miss me very much ? Was he anxious about his poor 
wife ?" 

" I was too early — they did not let me in," replied the young 
man, bending a pair of fiue eyes, full of noble ( 
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the old woman; "but I learned from one of the keepers that 
your husband was more composed than persons ' uanally are the 
first night of confinement." 

The old woman sunk ba«k to her seat, with an air of meek 
disappointment. 

" And Julia, my grandchild — did you inquire ahout her V 

Robert's conntenance changed; there was something un- 
steady in his voice, as he replied ; it seemed embarrassed with 
some tender recollectioa. 

"I saw herl" 

" You saw herl How did she look ? — what did she say 't" 

"I got admission to speak with Mrs. Poster, the matron, a 
fine, pleasant woman, you will be glad to know ; but it was 
early for visitors, and I only saw your grand-daughter through 
the grating." 

" Was she ill T — was she crying ? — did she look pale ?" 

" She looked pale, certainly, but calm and quiet as an angel 
in heaven." 

" OhI she is like an angel, that dear grand-daughter I" 

" She was leading a little child by the hand, up and' down 
the lower passage — a beautiful creature, who kept his quiet, soft 
eyes fixed on hers, as we sometimes see a house-dog gaze on 
its owner. I had but one glimpse, and came away." 

" Then she did not seem unhappy ?" questioned the old 
woman. 

" I could not say that. Her eyes were heavy, as if she had 
cried a good deal in the night, but she was calm when I saw 
her." 

" Would they let me look at her as you did, if I promised 
not to speak a word V 

" There is no reason why yon should not speak with her. and 
your husband too. If the keepers refuse, I will obtain an 
order Irom the sheriff." 

" Do you think so, really ? Can I see them to-day ?" 

" Be at rest ; you will see them within a few liour.5, no 
donbt," replied the young man. " Bat your grand-daaghtcr, at 
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least, will, I trust, be at liberty. It was on this su>yect that 
I came to see you, aunt." 

" And r^ht glad I am you did come, nephew," replied the 
huckster woman. " I wanted to help the poor things some- 
how, but didn't know what on earth to begin with. I know 
just about as miwh of the law as a spring gosling, and no more. 
It costs heaps of money, that every one can tell you ; but 
how it ia to be spent, and what for, is the question I want 
answered." 

" Well, aunt, thn first step, I fancy, is to get the poor wo- 
man's grandchild oat of that horrid place. I can teJl you it 
made my blood run cold to see her araoi>g those women !" 

" Yes — yes. But how is it to be done F" 

" Yon mnst go up to court and ^ve bonds for her appear- 
ance ; that is, you agree to give five hundred dollars to the 
treasury, if this young girl fails to appear when her grandfather 
is put on trial. If she appears, you are free from all obliga- 
tion. If she fails, the moiiey must be paid." 

" Fails ! I thought better of you, nephew. How can you 
mention the word ? Haven't I trusted her with fruit ? Didn't 
I go security for half the flowers in Dunlap's green-house at 
one time within this very month ? Kobert, Robert, the world 
is spoiling you. How could you speak as if that girl — I love 
her as if she were my own niece, Robert — how could you speak 
as if she could fail, and her poor grandmother sitting by ?" 

Was it this enei^tic rebuke that brought the blood so richly 
into the young man's cheek, or was it the little word"mece" 
that fell so affectionately from the old huckster woman's lips? 
It conld not be the former, for a bright smile kindled up the 
flush, and that,- a rebuke, however kindly intended, was not 
likely to excite. 

" You cannot feel more confidence in her than 1 do, dear 
Aunt Gray," he said ; " but I thought it right to place the 
responsibility clearly before you 1" 

" That was right— that was like a man of business. Kever 
miiid what I said, nephew," cried the great hearted woman, 
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shaking the youth's hand til! the motion flushed hia face once 
more. "Aunt Gray always was an old fool, seeing faults 
where they never existed, and making herself ridiculous every 
way, but never mind her — she'll give bonds for the poor child, 
of course ; but then the old gentleman, how much will the law 
ask for him ?" 

" I^m afraid it wilt be out of your power to free him, 

"What, they ask too much, ha? Ton think Aunt Gray 
mast not run the risk; but she will, though. I tel! you that old 
man is honest, honest as steel. They might trust hira with the 
prison doors open ; he will do what is right without feai or 
favor. I'll give bonds for him op to the last shilling of my 
savings, if the court asks it. He's innocent as a creeping babe, 
and I, for one, wilt let the world, yes, the whole world, know 
that this is my opinion." 

" You wilt not hear me, out. Aunt Gray, I did not advise 
you against giving bonds, far from it ; but Mr. Warren is 
charged with a crime for which no bonds can be received." 

"I did not know that," answered Mrs. Gray, sintdng her 
voice, " still something can be done ; see how earnestly she 
is looking at us 1 My heart aches for her, Robert." 

" Heaven knows I pity her," said the young man, " for I telt 
you fairly, aunt, the evidence against her husband is terribly 
strong," 

" But yoa, Eobert — ^you cannot thiuk him guilty ?" 

" No, aunt, I solemnly believe Mr. Leicester killed himself 
But what is my belief without evidence ?" 

" Then you solemnly believe him innocent V 

" As I believe myself innocent, good aunt." 

"I won't apk you to'kiss me, Robert, because we are in the 
open market, and people might laugh — but ah^e hands again 
Next to faith in God, 1 love to see. trust in human nature 
— faith in God's creatnTes — ^it's a beantiful thing I The good 
naturally have confidence in the good. That old man is a 
Christian, treat him reverently in his prison, nephew, as you 
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would have bowed before one of the apostles ; his 
would do you good, though it came from the gallows." 

"I believe al! this, aunt ; something of mystery there ia 
aboat the mau, but it would be impossible to think -him guilty 
of murder I Still there must have been some connection 
betiveen liim and Mr. Leicester yet nnesplained." 

" I know nothii^ of this — nothing but what the papers tell 
nie ; but one thing is certain, Robert, no one ever had any- 
tiiiug to do with Mr. Leicester without suffering for it. He 
was kind to you once, but somehow it seemed to wear out your 
young life. The flesh wasted from your limbs ; the red went 
out from your cheeks. It made me heart-sick to see the boy I 
loved to pet Jike a child, shooting up into a thoughtful man so 
unnaturally. I remember once, when Leicester boarded at our 
liouse, Robert,'there was a cabbage-rose growing in one comer 
of the garden. I haven't much time for flowers, but still I 
could always find a minute every moraing before comir^ to 
market for these rose-buda when ttie blossom season came. 
That summer the bush was heavy with leaves, stSl there was 
but a single bud, a noble one, though, piump as a strawberry, 
and with as deep a red breaking through the green leaves. I 
loved to watch the bud swell day by day. Every morning I 
went out while the dew was heavy upon it, and saw the leaves 
part softly, as if they were afraid of the sunshine. 

" One morning, just as this bud was opening itself to the heart, 
I found Mr. Leicester bending over the bush, tearing open the 
poor rose with his fingers. His hands were bathed in the 
sweet breath that came pourtngont all at once upon the air. 
The soft leaves curled round his fingers, trying to hide, it 
seemed to me, tlie havoc his hands had made. It was hard to 
condemn a man for tearing open a half-blown rose, nephew, but 
somehow this thing left a prejudice in my heart against Mr, 
Leicester, The flower did not live till another morning. I 
told him of this, and he laughed. 

" ' Well, what then ? I had all the fragrance at a breath,' 
he said. ' Never let your roses distil their essence to the son, 
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drop by drop, Mrs. Gray, when you can tear open tho hearts 
and drink their sweet lives in a moment.' 

" I remember his answer, word for word, for it came fresh 
to my mind many times, when I saw you, my dear boy, pining 
away as it were, nnder his kindness. It seemed to me as if he 
were softly parting the ieavca of your young heart, and drain- 
ing its life away I" 

" And you really thought my fate like that of your rose 
dear aunt 7" 

The youth uttered these words with a pale cheek and down- 
cast eyes. The good woman's words had impressed him 
strangely. 

" It kept me awake many a. long night, Eobert." 

" Bat you did not think tliat Uncle Jacob was at hand T 
Had he been in your garden, Leicester would not have found 
an opportumty to kill your pet rose — he might have breathed 
upon it, nothing more." 

The huckster woman looked earnestly into that noble young 
face ; and Robert met her glance with a frank, but somewhat 
regretful smile. 

" And Jacob, my brother, stood between yon and this bad 
man," ^e said at length, with a degree of emotion that made 
the folds of her double chin quiver. 

"He made me wiser and better— he was my salvation. 
Aunt Gray." 

" God bless my brother — God bless Jacob Strong !" cried the 
huckster woman, softly clasping her hands, while her eyes were 
fiooded with tears — grateful tears, that fjung upon them like 
dew in the husks of a ripe hazelnut. 

" Amen 1" said the young man, in a low voice. 

" Now, aunt, let us go to this poor woman — observe how 
earnestly she is watching us." 

The aunt and.nephew had stepped aside as their conversation 
became personal ; and old Mrs. Warren had been eagerly 
regarding them all the time. They were the only friends she had 
on earth. To her broken spirit, they seemed to hold the powei 
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of life and death over the being-s she loved so devotedly. Rob- 
ert had promised that she should see her husband and her 
grandchild ; tho heart-stricken woman asked for nothing more. 
She never, for an instant, questioned Ms power, bat sat with 
her ejes turned reverently upon his fine person and coble fea- 
tures, as if he had been an angel empowered to unlock tho 
gates of heaven for her. 

Robert and his aunt approached her as their conference 
ended, and tho young man took out his watch. 

" la it time ? Would they let me in now?" questioned the 
poor woman, half rising as she saw the movement. 

" Are you strong enough ?" he answered, observing that she 



" Oh, yes 1 I am strong — ^very strong. Let as go I" 
With her thin, eager hands, she folded the shawl over her 
Ijoaom and stood up, strong in her womanly affections, in her 
Christian humility, but oh, how weak every way eise 1 

Mrs. Gray folded herself in an ample blanket shawl, and ty- 
ing on her bonnet, led the way out of the market, forgetting for 
the first time in her life, that her stall was unattended. 



CHAPTER XXIT. 

THE J1B8T NIGHT IN PRISON 



If there is any portion of the city prison more cheerful than 
another, it is the double line of cells looking upon Elm street. 
Plenty of pure light pours in through the glazed roof, filling the 
space open from pavement to ceiling, with a pleasant atmoa- 
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pherp The walls that form this spacious parade-ground are 
pierced with cells up to the very skylights. Each tier of cells is 
marked by a narrow iron gallery; and eaeh gallery is bridged 
with that opposite, by a narrow causeway, upon which a keeper 
usually sits smoking his cigar, attd idly reading some city 
journal 

In the day time the prisoners, who inhabit these various cells, 
take exercise and air i th 11 E th t 

ted for the highest m ft j y th pn 1 g f th 

ponderous strength f th w 11 d th gl f th 

authorities, render ad^ fflmfh hh Id 

not be dreamed of in 1 b Idi g 

I do not know th t th y 1 q ng tl t j 

charged with capital crime shonld be confined in the upper cells, 
but usually they are found somewhere in the third gallery, enjoy- 
ing some degree of liberty till after sentence; but closed between 
that time and death, as it were, in a iiring tomb. Thick walls 
encompass them on every side. Doors of ponderous iron bolted 
to the stone, shut them in from the galleries. A slit in the 
walls, five or six feet deep, lets in all the breath and light of 
heaven which the wretched man must enjoy till he is violently 
plunged into a closer cell, whence breath and light are for ever 
excluded. A narrow bed, and perhaps a small, rude table, are 
all the furniture that can be crowded in with the prisoner. 
But books are seldom if ever denied him ; and occasionally these 
little cells take a domestic aff that renders them less prison-like, 
and less gloomy as the tastes and habits of the inmates 
develope themselves. 

Old Mr. Warreu was placed m one of these cells the day of 
his examination. He followed the officers along those dizzy 
galleries, submitting to the curious ga^e of hia fellow-prisoners 
with unshrinking humility, that won upon the kind feelings of 
bis keepers. He entered the cell, looked calmly around, aud 
then with a grateful and patient smile, thanked the officer for 
giving him a place so much better than he had expected. 

The officer was touched by the grateful and meek air with 
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wblch he spoke these simple tlianks, and replied kindly, "that 
he was willing to render any comfort consistent with the prison 
rules." After this he looked aronad to see that everything 
was in order, and went out, closing the heavy door with a kind 
regard to the noise, shooting the bolt as softly as so mneh iron 
could be moved. 

And now the old man was alone, utterly alone, locked and 
bolted deep into that solitude which mast be worse than death 
to the guilty soul. At first his brain was dizzy; the tragic 
events that cast Mm into prison had transpffed too rapidly for 
realization. They rose and eddied through his mind like the 
phantasmagoria of a dream. He could not think— lie coald 
not even pray. 

He sat down on the hard pallet, and bowing his forehead to 
his hands, made an effort to realize his exact situation. His 
eyes were bent on the tloor. Once or twice his lips moved with 
a faint tremor, for in all the confusion of his ideas he could 
recollect one thing vividly enough. His wife and grandchild — 
the two beings for whom he had toiled and suffered, were torn 
from his side. His poor old wife— her cry, as slie strove to 
follow him, still rang in his ear. She had not even the comforts 
of a prison. 

He looked around the cell — it was clean and dry — the walla 
snowy with whitewash— the stone flags swept scrupulously. 
In everything but size it was more comfortable than the base- 
ment from which the officers had taken them. True, it was but 
a hole dng into the ponderous walls of a prison, hat if she had 
been there the poor old man would have been content — nay, 
grateful, for as yet he had found no strength to realize the ter- 
rible danger that hung over him. 

Thus, hour after honr went by, and he sat motionless, ponder- 
ing over all the incidents of his examination like one in a dream. 
None of them seemed real — ^but the voice of his wife — the wild, 
white face of his grandchild as she was borne away through the 
crowd — these things were palpable enough. He tried to con- 
jecture where his wife would go; what place of refuge she would 
14 
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find ; not to their old home, the floor was still red with blood. 
She was a timid womaD, dependent as a child. Without hia 
calm strength to sustain her, what could she do ? Perish in the 
street, perhaps ; lie down, softly, upon some door-stone, and 
grieve herself to death. 

There is nothing on earth more touchingly holy than the ten- 
derness which an old man feels for his old wife. The most 
ardent love of youth is feeble compared to the solemn devotion 
into which time purifies passion. The mere habit of domestic 
intercourse is much, independent of those deeper and more sub- 
tle feelings which give us our first glimpses of Paradise through 
the joys of home affection. It was not the prison — it was not 
the charge of murder that held that old man spell-bound and 
motionless so long. His desolation was of the heart; his spirit 
fled out from those huge walls, and followed the lone woman 
who had been thrust rudely from liis side, for the first time in 
more than th rty years 

It was not f h this keen angu h that he thought of Julia, 
for in her character there was trcihuess enei''v something of 
moral strength beyond her years She might suffer terribly, 
but something convinced tl e ^randfatl er thit the snt 1 me purity 
of her nature would protect itself She was not a feel le, bro- 
ken-spirited woman like his wife. Yet his heart yearned as he 
thought of this young creature so pure, so beautiful, so fall of 
sensitive sympathies, among the inmates of that gloomy dwell- 
ing. 

It was of these two beings the old man pondered, not of 
himself After awhile, this keen anxiety goaded him into mo- 
tion, lie stood up and began to pace back and forth in his 
cell. A narrow strip of the floor lay between his bed and the 
wall, and along this a little footpath had been worn in the stone 
by former prisoners. 

Who had thus worn the prints of his solitary misery into the 
hard granite ? What foot had trodden there the last sad step 
of destinyl This question drew the old man's attention for a 
moment from those he had lost. He became curious to know 
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Bomething of his predecessor — what was his crime ? How diJ 
he look ? Had he a wife and child to mourn ? Did he leave 
the cell for liberty, other confinement, or death? 

rhe word death brought a sense of his own condition for tho 
first time before him. He became thoroughly conscious that a 
terrible charge had been made against him, and that appear- 
anees mast sustain that charge. From that instant he stood stiU, 
with his eyes bent upon the floor, pondering the subject clearly 
in bis mind. At length a faint smile parted his lips, and he 
began to pace the narrow cell again, but raore calmly than before. 

I will tell you why that old man smiled there, alone, in his 
prison cell, because it i\jU convmce you that notiiing but guilt 
can make one utterly n retched He had thoi^ht over the whole 
matter — the charge of murder — the impossibility of disprovmg 
a single point of the evidence Nothmg coald be more apparent 
than the danger in whiuh he stood — nothing more certain than 
the penalty that would follow conviction. But it was this very 
truth that sent the smile to those aged lips. What was death 
to him bnt the threshold of heaven? Death, he had never 
prayed for it, for his Christianity was too holy and humble for 
selfish importunity, even though the thing asked for was death. 
He was not one to cast himiself at the footstool of the Almighty, 
and point out to His all-seeing wisdom the mercies that would 
please him best. Ko — no, the religion of that noble old man 
— ^for true religion is always noble — was of that humble, trusting 
nature that says, " Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done." 
He was only thinking when he smiled so gently, how much 
greater sorrow he had encountered than death could bring. 

This gave him comfort when he thought of Ms wife also. Sho 
would go with him, he was certain of that as he could be of any- 
thing in the future. He remembered, with pleasure, that old 
people, long married, and very much attached, were almost 
certain to die within a few weeks or months of each other. 
How many instances of this came within his own memory. It 
was a comforting theme, and he dwelt upon it with solemn 
eatisfa«tion. 
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The keeper, when he came to bring the old man's dinner, 
gazed upon his benign and tranquil features with astoniahment. 
Never in his hfe Lad he seen a prisoner so calm on the first day 
of confinement. It was impossible for philosophy or hardihood 
to assume an expression so gentle, and fuU of dignity. 

" Tell me," said the old man, as the keeper lingered near the 
door, " tell me who occupied this ceil last ? It is a strange 
thing, but with so much to distraet my thoughts, a curiosity 
hauQts me to know something of the man whose bed I have 
taken." 

The officer hesitated. It was an ominons question, and he 
shrunk from a subject well calculated to depress a prisoner. 

" I have made out a portion of the history," said the pris- 
oner; " enoogh to know that he was a sea^faring man, and had 
talent." 

" And how did you find this out ?" inquired the olBcer, 

" There, upon the wall, is a rough picture, but one can read 
a great deal in it I" 

The old man pointed to the wall, where a few unequal lines, 
drawn with a pencil, gave a rude idea of waves in motion. In 
their midst was a ship, with her masts broken, plunging down- 
ward, with her bows already engulfed in the water. 

" Poorfellowl I thought it had been whitewashed over," said 
the officer. "He did that the very week before-— before hia 
execution," 

" Then he was executed ?" 

" Yes ; nothing could have saved him." 

" Was he guilty, then ?" 

" It was as clear a case of piracy as I ever saw tried ; the 
man confessed his gailt." 

"Guiltyl Death must be terrible in that ease— very terri- 
ble I" said the old man, with a mournful shake of the head. 

" He was a reckless fellow, full of wild glee to the last, but 
a coward, I do believe. 1 found his pillow wet almost every 
morning. The last month he kept a calendar of the days over 
his bed there, pencilled oa the wall. The first thmg every 
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morning he would strike out a day with his finger ; bat if o.ny 
one seemed to pity him, he frequently broke into a yollej of 
curses, or jeered at sympathy that he did not want." 

" Have jon ever seen an innocent man executed ?" said the 
prisoner, greatly disturbed by this account ; " that is, a man 
who met death calmly, neither as a stoic, a bravo, or a 
coward ?" 

" I have no doubt innocent men have been executed again 
and again, all over the world ; but I have never seen one die, 
knowing him to be such." 

The officer went out after tMs, leaving tlie old man alone 
once more. His face was sad now, and he watched the closing 
door wistfully. 

"Why should I seek other examples?" he said, at length. 
"Was not M executed innocently ? Is it not enough to know 
how my Lord and Saviour died V 

It was a singular thing, but, from the first, old Mr. Wilcox 
never seemed to entertain a hope of escaping from the prison 
by any means but a violent death. It was to this that all his 
Christian energies were bent from the earliest hour of confine 
ment. 

The night came on, but its approach was perceptible only by 
the shadows that crept across the loop-hole wliich served as a 
window. In the darkness that soon filled the cell the 
old man lay down in his clothes and tried to sleep, Now it 
was that his sonl yearned toward the poor old wife who Lad 
beenso long sheltered in his bosom; thefairgrand-daughlertoo — 
it seemed as if his heart would break as their condition rose 
before him in all its fearful desolation. 

Deep in the night he fell asleep, and then his brain was 
haunted with dreams, bright, heavenly dreams, snch as irradiate 
the face of an infant when the mother believes it whispering with 
angels. But this sweet sleep was of brief duration. He awoke 
in the darkness, and, nnconscions where he was, reached out 
his arm. It struck the cold, hard wall, and the vibration went 
through his heart like a knife. She was not by his side. 
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Where, where was his poor wife ? He asked this question 
nloud ; Ilia sobs filled the cell ; the miserable pillow under his 
head soaked up the tears as tliey rained down his face. A 
dread of death could not have wrung drops from those aching 
eyes ; but tears of affection reveal the strength of a good mau. 
There are tinies when the proudest being on earth might be 
ashamed not to weep. 

He did not close his eyes again that night, but wept himself 
caJm with broken prayers. Low, humble entreaties for strength, 
for patienee and for charity, rose from his hard bed. Slowly 
the cell filled with light, and theu he saw, for the first time, a 
book lying on a small shelf, fastened beneath the window. He 
arose, eagerly, aud took it down. A glow spread over his face. 
It was. one of those cheap Bibles, which the Tract Society scat- 
ters through our prisons. As he opened the humble book, a 
sunbeam shot through the loop-hole, and broke in a shower of 
light over the page. Was it chance that sent the golden sun- 
beam ? Was it chance that opened the book to one of the most 
hopeful and comforting passages of Scripture ? 

He took an old pair of steel spectacles from his pocket, and 
sat down to read. Hours wore away, still he bent over those 
holy pages as if they had never met his eyes before. And so 
it really seemed, for we must suffer before all the streugth and 
beauty of the book of books can penetrate the heart. A noise 
at the door made him look up. His breath earao fast. It re- 
quired something heavier than that iron door, to lock out the 
sympathies of two hearts that had grown old in affection. His 
hands began to tremble; he took off the spectacles, and hastily 
put them between the pages of his Bible. It was of no use try- 
ing to read then. 

The bolt was shot, the door swung open with a clang, and 
there stood a group of persons ready to enter, 

" Husband ! oh, husband I" cried old Mrs. Wilcox, reaching 
both hands through the door as she stooped to come in. 

The prisoner took her hands in his, and kissed them ar, 
he had done years ago, when those poor withered fingers w^rc 
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rosy witb youth. The door dosed softly then, for old Mrs. 
Gray was not one to force herself upon an interriew so mourn- 
ful and 80 sacred. 



CHAPTER XSV. 



Julia slept little during the night. The state of nervous 
terror in which she had been thi-own, the shrinking dread wliicU 
made her quail and tremble at the approach of her fellow 
prisoners — even the rude kindness of the strange being who 
took a, sort of tiger-like interest in her — frightened sleep from 
her eyes. 

A cell had been arranged for her, and the woman, who still 
shielded her from the other prisoners, much as a wild beast might 
protect her yonng, consented that the infant boy should be her 
companion throngh the night. This was a great comfort to the 
poor girl. To her belief there was protecKon in the sleeping 
innocence of the child, who lay with his delicately veined tem- 
ples pressing that coarse prison piHow, softly as if it had been, 
fragrant with rose-leaves. 

Julia could not sleep, but it was pleasant in her sad wakeful- 
ness to fee! the sweet breath of this child floating over her face, 
and his soft arms clinging to her neck. To her poetic imagina- 
tion it seemed as if a cherub from heaven had been left to cheer 
her in the darkness. Sometimes she would start and listen, or 
cringe breathlessly down to her pretty companion, for strange, 
fierce voices occasionally broke from some of the cells on either 
ajije — .qmothcred sounds as of spirits chained in torment — wail- 
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iDg and wild sliotits of laughter ; for with some of those 
wretched inmates, memory grew sliarp in the midnight of a 
prison, and others dreamed as they had lived — shouting fiercely 
in the sleep which was not rest, but the dregs of lingering 
inchriation. 

Of the mind and heart of this young girl, we have said but 
little. The few simple a«ta of her life have been allowed to 
speak for her extreme youth, the utter isolation of her life^ even 
more than hei youth, would, in ordinary characters, have kept 
her still ignorant and uninformed Bat Julia was not an ordin- 
ary character, there was depth, earnestness, and that extreme 
simplicity in hei nature which goes to make up the beauty and 
strength of i^omanhood Suffering had made her precocious, 
nothing more— it sent thought hand in hand with feeling. It 
threw her forwaid in lii'e some three or four years. Gratitude, 
BO early and so deeply enkindled m her young heart, fore- 
shadowed the inteuBity of affection nav of passion, when it 
should once be aioused 

In this country, the most abject poverty need not preclude 
the craving mind from its natural aliment books. Julia had 
read more and thought more than half the giils of her age in 
the very highest walks of life Her fitst Io*o of poetry was 
drawn from the most beautiful of all sources the Bible, Her 
grandfather was a good reader, and ptteseised no small degree 
of natural eloquence Gushes of poetry of solemn, sweet feel- 
ing were constantly breaking through the prayers which she 
had listened to every night and morning of her life ; the very 
sublimity of his faith, the simple trust which never forsook him 
hi' the goodne^ of his Creator— the cheerful humihty of his 
entire character, all this had aroused sympathetic emotions in 
his grandchild's heart. It is the good alone who thoroughly 
feel how keen and sweet intellectual joys may become. When 
we water the blossoms of a strong mind with dew from the foun- 
tains of a good heart, the whole being is hgrmouions, and the 
rarest joys of existence are secured. 

But though the Bible contains the saEesl and most beautiful 
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groundwork of all literature, history, biography, ethics, poetry, 
and even that pare fiction, which shadows forth truth in the parar 
bles, the mind that has first tasted thought there, wiU crave 
other sources of knowledge. A few old Tolumes, so shabby 
that the pawnbrokers refused loans npon them, and the second- 
hand hook-stalls rejected them at any price, still remained in 
her basement home. These she had read with the keen relish 
of a mind hungry for knowledge. Then old Mrs. Gray had a 
few books at her farm-house. She had never read them her- 
self, good soul, and whenever the boaatics of " Paradise Lost," 
were mentioned, had only a vague professional idea that our 
first parents had been driven forth from a remarkably fine vege- 
table and fruit garden just before the harvest season. Still she 
had great respect for the man who couid mourn so great a loss 
in verse, and delighted in lending the volumes to her young 
friend whenever she had time to read. 

From these resources and the patient teachings of her grand- 
father, Julia had managed to obtain the most desirable of all 
educations. She had learned to think clearly and to feel rightly; 
but she felt keenly also, and a vivid imagination kindling up 
these acute feelings at midnight in the depth of a prison, made 
every nerve quiver nith dread that was more than superstitious. 
One picture haunted her very sleep. It was her grandfather's 
white and agonized face stooping over that dead man. Never 
had the beautiful, stern face of the stranger beamed upon her 
so vividly before. She saw every lineament enameled on the 
midnight blackness. 

She longed to arouse the child and ask it if the face were 
really visible, but was afraid to speak or move. The very sound 
of his soft breath as the boy slept terriSed her. Bnt while this 
wild dread was strongest upon her, the child awoke and began 
to feel over her face with his little hands. Softly, and with the 
touch of falling rose-leaves, his fingers wandered over her eyes, 
her forehead, and her month. They were like sunbeams playing 
upon ice, those warm, rosy fingers. The young girl ceased to 
feel frightened or alone. She began to weep. She pressed his 
14' 
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hands to her lips, and drew the child close to her bosom, whis- 
pering softly to him, and pressing her lips to his eyes now and 
then, to be sure they were open. But all her gente wiles were 
insufficient to keep the little fellow awake; he began to breathe 
more and more deeply, ad m by th ft mesmerism of 

bis breath, she fell asleep 1 

It would have been a 1 ly ht h d y looked upon 
those two calm, beantiful f j 11 w d t th pon that pri- 
son bed. Smiles dimpled d tl yip pon which the 
breath floated like mist It f np herries. The 
bright ringlets of the child f 11 th t bs that shadowed 
the fair temple close to his I 1 1 th m up with threads, 
and gleams of gold. Xtv> apt fnoct sleep those 
green walls had perhaps h It d 1 f ce their foun- 
dation. It was natural th t T 1 h 11 sm 1 n her sleep, and 
that a glow like the first b m f m g wh they penetrate 
a rose, shonld light up her face. She was dreaming, and slum- 
ber cast a fairy brightness over thoughts that had perhaps 
vaguely haunted her before that night. Memories mingled with 
the vision and the scenes which wove themselves in her slum- 
bermg thought had been realities— the first joyous rcahties of 
her young life. She was at an old farm-honse, half hid in the 
foliage of two noble maples, all golden and crimson with a touch 
of frost. Her grandparents stood upon, the door-stone with old 
Mrs. Gray, talking together, and smihng upon her as she sat 
dowa beneath the maples, and began to arrange a lapful of 
flowers that somehow had filled her apron, as bright things will 
fall upon us in our sleep. These blossoms breathed a perfume 
more delicate than anything she had ever seen or imagined, and, 
though coarse garden flowers, their breath was intoxicating. 

Dreams are independent of detail, and the sleeper only knew 
that a young man whose face was famihar, and yet strange, 
stood by her side, and smiled gently upon her as she bent over 
her treasure. "Was her slumbering ima^nation more vivid than 
the reality had been, or had her nerves ever answered human 
look with the delicious thrill that pervaded them in this dream? 
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Was it the shadow of a memory hauuting her sleep? Oh, yes, she 
had dreamed before — dreamed wlien those soft eyes had nothing 
but their curling laslies to veil them, and when the thoughts 
that were now floating through her vision left a glow npon that 
yoang cheek. It was true the angel of love haunted Julia in 
her prison. 

The real and the imaginary still blended itself in her vision 
but indistinctly, and with that vague cloudiness that makes one 
sigh whcu the dream becomes a memory. An harassing sense 
that her grandfather was in trouble seemed to blend with the 
misty breath of the flowers. She still sat beneath the tree, and 
saw an old man in the distance, struggling with a throng of 
people, half engalphed in a storm-cloud that rolled up ft'om the 
horizon. She could not move, for the blossoms in her lap 
seemed turning to lead, which she had no power to fling off. 
She struggled, and cried out wildly, "Robert — Kobcrt OtisI" 

The blossoms breathed in her lap again; flashes of silver broke 
up the distant cloud, and stars seemed dropping, one by one, 
from its writhing folds. Robert Otis was now in the distance, 
now at her side; she could not turn her eyes without encoun- 
tering the deep smiling fervor of his glance. His name trembled 
and died on her lips in broken whispers, then all faded ftway. 
Balmy quiet settled on the spirit of the young girl, and she slept 
softly as the flowers slumber when then- cups are overflowing 
with dew. 

Trom this sweet rest she was aroused by a sharp clang of iron, 
and the tread of feet in the passage. The door of her own cell 
was flung open, and a tin cup full of coffee, with coarse, whole- 
some bread, was set inside for her breakfast. The dream still 
left its balm upon her heart, which all that prison noise had 
not power to frighten away. She smoothed her own hair, 
arranged her dress, and then arousing the child from its sleep 
with kisses, bathed and dressed him also. He was sitting upon 
licr lap, his fresh rosy face lifted to hers, while she smoothed 
his tresses, and twisted them in ringlets around her fingers, 
when his mother entered the cell. She scarcely glanced at the 
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child, but sat down, and supporting her forehead with ont land, 
remained in sombre stillaess gazing on the floor. The ; was 
nothing reclilcss or coarse in her manner. Her heavy fo eliead 
was clouded, hut with gloom that partook more of mekucbolj 
than of anger. 

She spoko at length, but without changing her position or 
lifting her eyes from the floor. 

■' Will you tell me the name ? — will you tell me who the man 
was they charge your grandfather with murdering ? Was it — 

was it " The low husky tones died in lier throat ; she 

made another effort, and added, almost in a whisper, "was it 
William Leicester ?" 

The question arrested Julia in her graceful task ; her hands 
dropped as if smitten down from those golden tresses, and she 
answered in a faint roice, " tkat it was the name." 

" Then he is dead ; are you sure— quite sure ?" 

" They all said so ; the doctor, all that saw him 1" 

" You did not see him then ?" 

" Yes — yes I" answered the young girl, closing her eyes with 
a pang. " I saw him — I saw him 1" 

" Why did your grandfather kill hira ? Had Leicester done 

"I do not know what wrong he had ever done," answered 
Julia ; " but I am certain if ho had injured him ever so much, 
grandpa would not have harmed a hair of his head." 

" Who did kill him then V said the woman sharply. 

" I think," said Julia, in a low, firm voice — " I think that ho 
killed himself I" 

"No. It could cot be that I" muttered the woman, gloomily. 
" Ko doubt the old man did what others had better cause for 
doing ; tell me how it happened !" 

Julia saw that the woman was growing pale around the lips 
as she spoke ; her hand also looked blue and cold as it shaded 
her face. 

" Don't be afraid of me. Go on, I could not harm a mouse 
this morning," she said, observing tliat Julia hesitated, and sat 
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gazing earnestly npon her. "I have been in prison lierc two 
weeks, and nerer beard of his deatli till now I" 

" Did you know Mr. Leicester ?" questioned Julia. 

" Yes, I knew him !" 

There w as something in the tone of her voice that surprised 
Jnlia moie of bitterness than grief, and yet something of 
both 

Will you tell me what I asked you ?" said the woman, with 
a touchof ht,r nsnaj impetuosity. 

Its answered Julia 'It distresses me to talk of it ; but 
if Tou are really anx ons to hear, I will 1" 

&hL went on with painful hesitation, and told the woman all 
tho e details that are so well known to the reader. The wo- 
man listened attentively sometimes holding her breath with 
intense interest again breithing quick and sharp, as if some 
strong feehng nere curbed into silence with difficulty. When 
Julia ceased speaking she folded both hands over her face, 
ind lowering it down to her knees, rocked to and fro without 
sob or teir but the very 'itillness was eloquent. 

She got up after a little and went out. Half an hour after, 
Julia took the child to his mother's cell. The strange woman 
was lying with her face to the wall, motionless as the granite 
upon which her large eyes were fixed. She did not turn as 
they approached, but waved her hand impatiently that they 
should leave the cell. . 

Holding the child by his hand, Jnlia lingered in the passage. 
After a few careless, and in some cases, rnde manifestations of 
interest, the prisoners left her unmolested, to seek what conso- 
lation might be found in observation and exercise. 

Thns the day crept on. The confusion which her youth and 
terror created the day before, had settled down in that sullen 
apathy which is the most depressing feature of prison life. The 
women moved about with a dull, heavy tread; some sat motion 
less against the wall, gazing into the air, to aSl appearance voi» 
of sensition, almost of life ; some slept away the weary timo 
but depression hv heavily upon them all. 
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Julia lingerctl near the grating, for the gleams of sunshine 
that shot into the broad hall beyond, whenever the outer door 
was opened to allow access and egress to the oE&cers, had some- 
thing cheerful in it that filled her with hope. The child, too, 
felt this pleasant influence, and his prattle, now and then brolten 
with a soft laugh, was music to the poor girl. 

"Come, love — come, let ns go away. People arc at the 
door 1" she cried all at once, striying to lead the child away. 

" No — no. It is brighter here, I will stay," answered the 
little fellow, leaping roguishly on one side. "It's only the ma- 
tron ; don't you hear her keys jingle ? She will take me up into 
her pretty room, and yon as well. Just wait till I ask her." 

The door opened and a b!ack-eyed little woman, fail of ani- 
mation and cheerful energy, stepped into the passage. She 
paused, for Jnlia stood in her way, making gentle efforts to free 
her dress from the grasp which the little hoy had fixed npon it. 
The beauty of the young girl, her shrinking manner, and the 
crimson that came and went on her sweet face, all interested 
the matron at once. She smiled a motherly, cheering smile, 
and said at once — 

" Ah, you haye found one another ont, Georgo Is u safe lit- 
tle playmate — ain't you, darling 7 Come, now, tell me what her 
name is, that's a man." 

"She hasn't told me yet," lisped the child, freeing Julia from 
his grasp, and nestling himself against the matron. 

"My name is Julia— Julia Warren, m ' m " sa'd the yo n"- 
prisoner, blushing to hear the sound of h n me n that pla 

"I thought so; I was sure of it from ti fi t th tl 
don't be frightened, and don't cry. Cm ni to my o m 
— come, Georgcl Tell your young f e d th t m I dy 
waiting for her up there — some one that h w 11 b y ' 1 
to meet." 

"Tell me — oh! tell me who!" cried tl [ 1 I th 

lessly. 

"Your grandmother, so she calls herself — and " 

Julia waited for no more, but darted forward. 
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"There— there. You will ncrer get on alone!" cried the 
matron, laughinjj, while she turned a heavy key bright with 
constant use in its lock, and opened the grated door. "Come, 
now, I and Georgie will lead the way," 

Julia stood in the outer pass^e while the heavy door was 
secured again, her cheeks all in a glow of joy, her limbs trem- 
bling with impatience. Little George, too, seemed to partake 
of her eagerness; he ran up and down in the bright atmosphere 
like a bird revelling in the first gleams of morning. He seized 
Che matron by her dress as she locked the door, and shaking his 
soft emit, gleefully, attempted to draw her away. His sympathy 
wa^ so i;raLeful and cheering that it made both Julia and the 
mition smde, and though they mounted the stairs rapidly, he 
nn up and donn a dozen steps while they ascended half the 
number 

Neither Jnlia aor her grandmother spoke when they met, but 
there was joy upon their faces, and the most touching affection 
in the eyes that constantly turned npon each other. 

"And now," said old Mrs. Gray, coming forward with her 
usual bland kindness, "as neither of you seem to have much to 
say just now, what if Eobert and I come in for a little notice V 
Julia looked up as the kind voice reached her, and there, 
half hidden by the portly figure of his aunt, she saw Robert Otis 
looking upon her with the very expression that Lad haunted her 
dream that night, in the prison. Their eyes met, the white lids 
fell over hers as if weighed down by the lashes, through which 
the lustrous eyes, kindling beneath, gleamed like diamond flashes. 
She forgot Mrs. Gray, everything but the glory of her dream, 
the power of those eloquent eyes. 

" And so you will not speak to me — you will not look at me!" 
said the huckster woman, a little surprised by this reception, but 
speaking with great cordiality, for she was not one of those very 
troublesome persons who fancy affronts in everythiu". 

"Sot speak to youl" cried the young girl, starting from her 
pleasant reverie to the scarcely less pleasant reality. " Oli I Mrs. 
Gray, you knew betterl" 
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" Of course I did," cried the good woman, with a laagh that 
made her neckerchief tremble, and she shook the little hand tliH* 
Julia gave with grateful warmth, over and over again. " Ci/mc, 
now, get your bonnet and things." 

Julia looked at the matron. 

"But I am a prisoner!" 

"Nothing of the sort. I've honght you out; given bonds, or 
something. Eobert can tell you all about it; bat the long and 
short is, you're free as a blackbird. Can go home with me — 
grandma too, I'm old— I'm getting lonesome — want her to keep 
house when I'm in market, and you to take care of her." 

" But grandfather — where is he ? Ohl where is he ?" 

Mrs. Gray's countenance fell, and she seemed ready to burst 
into tears. 

"Don't ask me; Robert mnst tel! you about that. I did my 
best ; offered to mortgage the whole farm to those crusty old 
judges, but it was of no use." 

"We conldLi't leave him here aJonel" said Julia, with one of 
her faint, beautiful smiles. 

Eobert Otis came forward now. 

" It would be useless for either of you to remain here on his 
account, even if the laws would permit it. Ton will be allowed 
to see him quite as frequently if you live with my aunt, and 
with freedom you may find means of aiding him." 

Julia raised her eyes to Ms face ; her glance, instead of em- 
barrassing, seemed to animate the young man. 

" It admits of no choice," he added, with a smile. " Your 
grandfather himself desires that you should accept my aunt's 
offer, and she — bless her — it would break her heart to be 
refused." 

" Grandfather desires it — Mr. Otis desires it. Shall we not 
go, grandma ?" 

" Certainly, child ; he wishes it, that is enough ; bat I shall 
see him every day, you remember, ma'am. Every day when 
you come over, I come also. It was a promise I" 

"Do exactly as you please — that's my idea of helping 
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folks," answered Mrs. Gray, to whom the latter part of this 
address had been made. " The kindness that forces people to 
be happy, according to a rule laid down bj the self-eouceit of 
a person who happens to have the means you want, is the 
worst kind of slayery, because it is a slavery for which you are 
expected to be very grateful. "* I have heard brother Jacob say 
this a hundred times, and so have you, Robert." 

" Uncle Jacob never said anything that was not wise and 
generons in his life!" answered the young man, with kindling 
eyes. 

"If ever an angel lived on earth, he is onel" rejoined Mrs. 
Gray, looking around upon her andience, as if to impress them 
fully with this estimate of her brother's character. 

A sparkling smile broke over Robert's face, 

" Well, annt, I hope you never fancied the angels dressing 
exactly after TJncle Jacob's fashion!" he said, castiBg a look 
full of comic meaning on the old lady. 

" Oh, Robert, you are always laughing at mel" replied the 
good-humored lady, turning from the yoang man to her other 
auditors. "It was always so; the most mischievoas little 
rogue you ever saw. I thought he had grown out of it for a 
while, but nature is nature the world through." 

Robert blushed. His aunt's encomiums did not quite please 
him, for the chai^acter of a mischievous boy was not that which 
he was desirous of maintaining just then. In the dark eyes 
turned so earnestly upon his face, he read a depth and earnest- 
ness of feeling that made his attempt at cheerfulness seem 
almost sacrilegious. Julia saw this, and smiled softly. She 
had not intended to rebuke him by the seriousness of her face, 
and her look expressed this more eloquently than words could 
have done. 

"When the heart is sorrowful, there are times when cheerful- 
ness in those around ns has a healthful influence. The joyous 
laugh, the pleasant word may fall harshly upon a riven heart 
at first, but imperceptibly they become familiar again, and at 
length sweep aside the gloom with which the mourner ioves to 
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envelope iiimself. Give the soul plenty of sunshine, and it grows 
vigorous to withstand the storm. When grief is pampered and 
cultivated as a dutj, it often degenerates into inti 
Sorrow Las its vanity as well as Joy. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



It was decided that TuUa and her grandmother should 
ac<,ompanv Mrs Gray at once to her old homestead on Long 
Island They were about to leare the room, when Julia 
remembered with a pang that she must surrender the little 
boy to his mother agam. Her cheek blanched at the thought. 
The child had kept by her side since she first entered the room, 
and now grasped a fold of her dress in hia hand almost fiercely. 
His cheeks were flushed, and his dimpled chin was beginning 
to quiver, aa if he were ready to burst into tears at somt 
wrong premeditated against Lira. 

Tears swelled into Julia's eyes as she bent them upon the 
child. 

"What shall I do? He seems to know that we are about 
to leave him," she murmured. 

" Corae with me, I will take you to mamma," said the matron, 
laying her hand on hia head. "There, Georgie, be a little 
gentleman, dearl" 

The tears that had been swelling in the little fellow's bosom 
broke forth now. He began to sob violently, and shaking off 
the matron's hand, clung to his new friend. 

" Take me up, take me up — I will go too," he sobbed, lifting 
hie little hands and his tearful face to the young girl. 
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Julia took him in her arms, and putting the curls haeli from 
his forehead, pressed a kiss upoa it, 

" What can I do !" she said, turning her eyes unconsciously 
upou Robert Otis. 

Robert smiled and shook his head ; but old Mrs. Gray, 
whose heart was forever creaming over with the milk of humaji 
kindness, eame forward at once, 

" What can you do ? Why, take hun along ; the homestead 
is large enough for us all. It will seem like old time^to hare 
a little shaver like tbat mniiing around, now that Robert is 
away." 

" But he has a mother in the prison," said the matron—" a 
strange, fierce woman, who, somehow or other, has persuaded 
the authorities to leave him with her for the few days she will 
be here." 

" His mother a prisoner, poor thing. Let me go to her, I 
dare say she will he glad enough to get a nice home for the boy," 
answered the good woman, hopefully. 

"I'm afraid not," was the matron's reply; "she seems to 
have a sort of fierce love for the child, and is very jealons that 
he may become attached to some one beside herself. It was 
from this feeling she forced him from tlie poor woman who took 
him to nurse when only a few wetks old. He was very fond 
of her, and always fancies that any new face must bo hers 
I w^onder she submits to bis fancy for this young girl 1" 

" But it's wrong, it's abominable to keep the little fellow here. 
I'll tell her so, I'll expostulate," persisted Mrs. Gray; "just let 
me talk with this woman — just let me into her cell, madam." 

The matron shook her head, and gave the bright key in her 
hand a little, qniet twirl, which said plainly as words, that it 
was of no use; but she ied the way down stairs, and conducted 
Mrs. Gray to the prisoner's cell. 

The woman was still lying with her forehead against the wall, 
quite motionless, but she turned her face as the matron spoke, 
and Mrs. Gray saw that it was drenched with tears. 

The huckster woman sat down upon the bed, and took one 
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of the prisoner's hands in hers. It was a large, but beantifully 
formed hand, full of natural vigor, but now it lay nerveless and 
inert in that kind clasp, and, for a moment, Mrs. Gray smoothed 
down the languid fingers with. her own plump palm. 

The woman, at first, shrank from this mute kindness, and, 
half rising, fixed her great black eyes apon her visitor in sudden 
and almost fierce astonishment, but she shrunk back from the 
rosy kindness of that face with a deep breath, and lay motion- 
less again, 

Mrs, Gray spoke then in her own frank, cheerful way, and 
asked permission to take the little boy home with her. She 
described her comfortable old house, the garden, the poultry, 
the birds that buiit their nests in the twin maples, the quantity 
of winter apples laid up in the cellar. All the elements of hap- 
piness to a bright and healthy child she thus lay temptingly 
before the mother. Again the woman started np, 

" Are you a moral reformer?" she said, with a sharp sneer. 

" No I" answered Mrs. Gray, with a puzzled look. " At 
any rate not as I know of, but in these times you have so many 
new fangled names for simple things, that I may be one without 
having the least idea of it !" 

" A philanthrophist then — are you that?" 

" Haven't the least notion what the thing is," cried Mrs. 
Gray, witli perfect simplicity, 

" Are you one of those women who hang around prisons to 
pick up other people's children, while their own are running 
wild at home — who give a garret-bed and second-hand crusts to 
these poor creatures, and then scream out through society and 
newspaper reports for the world to come and see what angels 
you are ? Who pick np a poor wretch from the cells here, and 
impose her off upon some kind fool from the country, whom she 
robs, of course; and before she has been tried tJiree weeks, 
blaze out her reformation to the whole world, forgetting to tell 
the robbery when it comes ? 

" Do yon want my boy for a pattern ? Do you intend to have 
it shouted in some paper or anniversary report, how great a 
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from his mother's bosom aa a brand from the burning fire ? In 
sliort, do you want to hold him op aa a Inre for the innocent 
country people who pour money into your laps, honestly believ- 
ing that it all goes for the cause, and never once asking how 
yourselves are supported all the while ? Are you one of thesis, 

"Uoodness gracious knows I ain't anything of the kind," 
answered Mrs. Gray. " Never set up for an angel in my life, 
never expect to oa this side of the grave," 

" TheE you are not a lady president ?" 

"In our free and glorious country," answered Mrs. Gray, 
now more at home, for she hud listened to a good many Fom'th 
of July orations in her time ; " in this country it's against the 
law for old women to be Presidents. At any rate, I never 
heard of one in a cap and white apron !" 

A gleam of rich humor shot over the prisoner's face. 

"Then you are not a member of any society?" she said, won 
into more kindly temper by the frank cordiality of her visitor. 

Mrs. Gray's face became very serious, and her brown eyes 
slione with gentle lustre. 

" It's my privilege to be a humble member of the Baptist 
church ; but unless you have a conscience against immersion, I 
don't know as that ought to stand in the poor boy's way, espe- 
cially as he may have been baptized already," 

" Then you are not a charitable woman by profession ? You 
are willing to take my boy for Ms own good ? What will you 
do with him if I say yes ?" 

" Why, pretty much as I did with nephew Bobert ; let him 
run in the garden, hunt eggs, drive the geese home when he 
knows the way himself ; and do all sorts of chores that will 
keep him out of mischief, and in health ; as he grows old enough 
I will send him to school, and teach him the Lord's prayer my- 
self. In short, I shall do pretty much like other people; scold 
him when he is bad, kiss him when he is good ; in the end make 
him just sach a handsome, honest, noble chap as my Robert is 
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— that nephew of mine. Everybody admits that he is the salt 
of the earth, and I brought him np myself, every inch of him I" 
" And among the rest you wilt teach him to forget and des- 
pise his mother," said the woman, bending her wet eyes npon 
Mrs. Gray, with a look of passionate scrutiny. 

"I never wilfully went gainst the Bible in my life. When 
the child learns to read, he will find it written there, ' Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.'" 
" Can 1 sec him when I please ?" 
" Certainly^why not ?" 

" But I am a prisoner ; 1 have been here more than once." 
" You are Ills mother," was the soft answer. 
" You will be ashamed to have me coming to yonr house." 
" Why so f I have been a qniet neighbor — an upright wo- 
man, so far aa my light went, all my hfe. Why shonld I fear 
to have any one come to my own house ?" 

"But he will be ashamed of me I With a comfortable home, 
with friends, schooling — my own child, will learn to scorn and 
hate his mother 1" 

" No," anwered Mrs. Gray, and her fine old face glowed with 
the pions prophecy — " no, because his mother will herself 
be a good woman, by-and-bye, it is sure. You are not dead at 
the root yet ; want care, pruning, sunshine ; will live to be a 
useful member of society before long — I have faith to believe it. 
God help you — God bless yoD. Now speak oat at once, can I 
take the little fellow?" 

" Yea," answeredrfhe woman, casting herself across the bed, 
and pressing both hands hard against her ejea — " yes, take him 
— take him I" 

And so Mrs. Gray returned to her old homestead with three 
new inmates that night. It was a bleak, sharp day, and the 
maple leaves were whirling in showers about the old house as 
they drove up. A crisp frost had swept every flower from the 
beds, and all the soft tints of green from the door-yard and gar- 
den. Still there was nothing gloomy in the scene ; the sitting 
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room wifldows were glowing with petted chryanthemiim? 
poldeii, snow tinted and i i&y ill batho 1 and nodding, m a ftood 
of light that poured up from tl e 1 right hickory vi ood tire 

Robert had nddon on before the rest be'knng household di 
reetions from Mrs Giav to the Iri'ih servant giri A nice 
siupper stood ready upon the table and a copper tea kettle na% 
before the fire pouring out a thm cloud ot steim from lU 
spout, and ataitinc; off now and theu m a quick iheerfal 
bubble, as if quite impatient to be called into active service 
The fine bird eye diaper that flowed from the table — the little 
old-fashioned china cups and the tall plated candlesticks from 
which the light fell m long r ch gleaui coini osed one of the 
most cheering pict ires m tl e ■woiU 

Then dear old Mra. Gray was so happy herself, bo full of qniet, 
soothing kindness; the ycry tones of her voice were hopeful. 
When she laughed, all the rest were snre to smile, very faintly 
it is true; but still these smiles were little gleams won from the 
most agonizing grief. Altogether it was one of those evenings 
when wo say to one another, "well, I cannot realize all this 
sorrow when the soul becomes dreamy, and softly casts aside 
the shafts of pain that goad it so fiercely at other times." 

Little George fell asleep after tea, and Julia sat upon the 
crimson moreen conch under the windows, pillowing his head on 
her lap. The chrysanthemums rose in a flowery screen behind 
her, their soft shadows pencilling themselves on her cheek, and 
lying in the deeper blackness of her hair. Robert Otis spoke 
but little that night, and his dear, simple old aunt felt quite 
satisfied that the gaze which he turned so steadily toward the 
windows was dwelling in admiration on her flowers. 

Be this as it may, his glance brought roses to that pale cheek, 
and kindled up the soft eyes that lay like violets shrouded 
beneath their thick lashes, with a biiUuncy that had never 
burned there before. Julia's heart was far too sorrowful for 
tkoiights of love, but there was vomethmg thrilling in her bosom 
deeper than grief, and more exquisite than any joy she had yet 
known. 
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But Robert Otis was more self-possessed. His thoughts took 
a more tangible form, and though ho could not account to 
himself for the feeling of vague regret that mingled with his 
admiration, as he gazed upon the young girl, it was strong 
eaough to fill his heart with sadness. Mrs. Gray noticed the 
gloom upoD his brow as she sat in her arm-chair, basking in the 
glow of that noble wood fire. A Alsk of the finest crimson 
apples had just been placed on the Utile round stand before her, 
and she began testing their mellowness with her fingers, as a hint 
for her nephew to circulate them among her guests. Robert 
saw nothing of this, for he was poadering over the miserable 
position of that young girl, in his mind, and had no idea that 
Iiis abstraction was noticed. 

"Corae — come," said Mrs. Gray, "you have been mopiog 
there long enough, nephew, forgetting manners and everything 
else. Here are the apples waiting, and no one to hand them 
roand, for when I once get settled in this easy-chair" — here the 
good woman gaye a smiling survey of her ample person, which 
certainly overflowed the chair at every point, leaving all hat a 
ridge of the back and the curving arms quite invisible — "it 
Isn't a very easy thing to get up again. Now bustle about, and 
while we old women rest ourselves, you and JuUa, there, cau try 
your luck with the apple-seeds. 

"I remember the first time I ever surmised that Mr. Gray 
had taken a notion to me, was once when we were at an apple- 
cutting together down in Maine. Somehow Mr. Gray got into 
my neighborhood when we ranged round the great basket of 
apples. I felt my cheeks burn the minute he drew Iiis seat so 
close to mine, and took out his jack-knife to begia work. He 
pared and I quartered. I never looked up but once — then 
his cheek was redder than mine, and he held the jack-knife ter- 
ribly unsteady. By-and-bye he got a noble, great apple, yellow 
as gold, and smooth as a baby's cheek. I was looking at his 
hands sidewise from under my lashes, and saw that he was 
paring it carefully, as if every round of the skin was a strip of 
gold. At last he cut it off at the seed cad, and the soft 
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rings feii down over his wrist as I took tlie apple from liia 
fingei-s. 

" ' Now,' says he, in a whisper, bending his head a little, and 
raising the apple-peel carefully with his right hand, ' I'm jnst as 
sure this will be the first fetter of a name IJiat I love, as I am 
that we are alive.' He began softly whirling the apple-peel 
round his head; the coropanj was all busy with one another, 
aiid I was the only one who saw the yellow links quivering 
around his head, once, twice, three times. Then he held it still a 
moment, and sat looking right into my eyes. I iield my kreatii, 
and so did he. 

" ' Now,' says he, and his breath came oat with a quiver, 
' what if it shonld be your name ?' 

"I did not answer, and we both looked back at the same 
time. Sure enough it was a letter S. No pen ever made one 
more beantifuUy. 'Just as I expected,' says he, and his eyes 
grew bright as diamonds — 'just as I expected.' That was all 
he said." 

"And what answer did you make, aunt?" asked Kobert 
Otis, who had been listening witfi a flushed face. "What did 
yon say?" 

" I didn't speak a word, but quartered on jost as fast as I 
could. As fur Mr. Gray, lie kept paring, and paring, like all 
possessed. I thought he would never stop paring, or speak a 
word more. By-and-bye he stuck the point of his knife into an 
apple, and unwinding the skin from around it, he fianded it 
over to me. It was a red skin, I remember, and cut as smooth 
as a ribbon. 

" ' I shouldn't a bit wonder if that dropped into a letter G,' 
says Mr. Gray. ' Supposing yon try it.' 

"Well, I took the red apple-skin, and whirled it three times 
round my head, and down it went on to the floor, curled up into 
the nicest capital G that you ever sat eyes on. 

" Mr. Gray, he looked at the letter, and then sort of side- 
wise into my face. ' S. G.,' says he, taking up the apple-skin, 
Eind eating it, as if it had been the first monthtul of a Thanka- 
15 
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givitiEf dinaer. ' How would you like to see tlieiH two letters 
on a new set of silver teaspoons F 

" I re'lly believe yoa conld lave lit a candle at my face, it 
burned so; but I couldn't speak more than if I'd been born 
tongue-tied." 

" But did yon never answer about the spoons ?" aslted JitKa. 

" Well, yes, 1 believe I did, the nest Sunday night," said 
the old lady, demurely, smoothing her apron. 

What was there in Mrs. Gray's simple narrative that should 
have brought confusion and warm blushes inte those two youug 
faces ? Why, after one hastily withdrawn glance, did neither 
Robert Otis nor Julia Warren look at eaet other again that 
night f 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



The passions take their distinctive expression from the na- 
ture in which they find birth. The grief that rends one heart 
like an earthquake, sinks with dead, silent weight into another, 
uttering no sound, giving no outward sign, and yet is powerful, 
perhaps, as that wnieh exhausts itself in tumult. Some flee 
from grief, half defying, half evading it, pausing, breathless, in 
the race, now and then, to find the arrow still buried in the 
side, rankling deeper and deeper with each fierce effort to cast 
it out. 

Thus it was with the woman to whom our story tends— Ada, 
the insulted and suffering widow of Leicester. There had heen 
mutual wrong between the two; both had sinned greatly; both 
had tasted deep of the usual conseiiuenees of sin. During his 
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life ner love for liim iiad been the one wild passion of existence; 
now that he was dead, her grief partook of the same stormy 
Qature, It was wild, fierce, brilliant ; it thirsted for change ; 
it was bitter with regrets that stvrng her into the yerj madness 
of sorrow. 

As an unbroken horse plunges beneath the rider's heel, the 
object of grief like this seeks for amelioration in excitement. 
It is a sorrow that thirsts for action ; that arouses some kin- 
dred passion, and feeds itself with that. 

Ada Leicester waa not known to be connected, even re- 
motely, with the man for whose murder old Mr. "Warren wa? 
now awaiting his trial. She was a leader in the fashionable 
world ; her very anguish must be concealed ; her groans must 
be uttered in private ; her tears quenched firmly till they turned 
to fire Itt her heart. All her life that man had been a pain and 
a torment to her. The last breath she had seen him draw was 
a tannt, his last look an insult ; and yet these very memories 
embittered her grief. He had turned the silver thread of her 
life into iron, but it broke with his existence, leaving her 
appalled and. objectless. She never had, never could love an- 
other ; and what is a woman on earth without love as a memory, 
a passion, or a hope ? 

Her grief became a wild passion. She strove to assuage it 
in reckless gaiety, and plunged into all the excitements of artifi- 
cial life with a fervor that made every hour of her existence a 
tnmult. The opera season was at its full height. Society 
had once more concentrated itself in New York, and still Ada 
was the brightest of its stars. Morning dances by gas-l^ht 
took place in some few houses where novelty was an object. 
Wot long after Leicester's death her noble mansion was closed 
for a morning revel; every pointed window was sealed with 
shutters and loufBed with the richest draperies. Light in every 
form of beauty — the pure gas-flame — the soft glow of wax-can- 
dles—the moonlight gleam of alabaster lamps flooded the 
Bumptuoiis rooms, excluding every ray of the one glorious lamp 
which God lias kindled in tlie sky. Dancers flitted to and fro 
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in those lofty rooms; garlands of choice green-house flowers 
scattered fragrance from the walls, and veiled many a classic 
statue with their impalpable mist, 

Never in her whole life had Ada appeared more wildlj bril- 
liant. Eeckless, sparkling, scattering smiles and wit wherever 
she passed; now whirling through the waltz; now exchanging 
bright repartees with her gnests amid the pauses of the music; 
fluttering from group to group like a bird of Paradise, dashing 
perfume from its native flower thickets, she flitted from room to 
room; now sitting alone in a dark corner of the conservatorj, 
her hands falling languidly down, her face bowed upon her 
bosom, the fire quenched in her eyes, she feit the very life ebbing, 
as it were, from her parted and pale lips. 

Thus with the strongest contrasts, fierce alike in her gaiety 
and her grief, she spent that miserable morning. The transition 
from one state to another would have been startling to a ciose 
observer, but the changes in her mood were like lightning; the 
pale cheek became instantly so red; the dull eye so bright, that 
her guests saw nothing but the most fascinating coquetry in aU 
this, and each new shade or gleam that crossed her beautiful 
face brought down fresh showers of adulation upon her. The 
usual quiet elegance of her manner was for the time forgotten. 

More than once her wild, clear laugh rang from one room to 
another, chiming in or rising above the music, and this only 
charmed her guests the more. It was a new feature in their 
idol. It was not for her wealth or hor beauty alone that Ada 
Leicester became an object of worship that day. Like a 
wounded bird that makes the leaves tremble all around with its 
anguish, she startled society into more intense admiratiou by the 
splendor of her agony^ 

At mid-day her gnests began to depart, pourmg forth from 
those sumptuous rooms into the noontide glare, when delicate 
dresses, flushed cheeks and languid eyes were exposed in all the 
disarray which is sometimes pictnresquo when enveloped in 
night shadows, but becomes meretricious in the broad sunshine. 

A few of her most distinguished guests remained to dinner that 
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day, fov Ada dreaded to be alone, and so kept up the exciteniGiit 
that was barning her life out. If her spirits flagged, if the 
smile fled from her lips even for an instant, those lips were 
bathed with the rich wines that sparkled on, her board, kindling 
them into smiles and hloom again. The resources of her intel- 
lect seemed inexhanstible; the flashes of her delicate wit grew 
keener and brighter as the hoars wore on. 

Her tahle was surronnded by men and women who flash like 
meteors now and then through the fashionable cu-cles of New 
York, intellectual aristocrats that enliven the insipid monotony 
of those changing circles, as stars give fire and beauty to the 
bine of a summer sky. But keen-sighted as these people were, 
they failed to read the heart that was delighting them with its 
agony. AU but one, and he was not seated at the table, he 
spoke no word, and won no attention from that haughty circle, 
save by the subdued and even solemn awkwardness of look and 
manner, which was too remarkable for entire oblivion. 

Behmd Ada's seat there stood a tall man, with huge, ungainly 
limbs, and a stoop in the shoulders. He was evidently a servant, 
but wore no livery like the others; and those who gave a thought 
to the subject saw that he waited only npon his mistress and 
that once or twice he stooped down and whispered a word in her 
ear, which she received with a quick and imperions motion of the 
head, which was either rejection or reproof of something he had 
urged. 

Nothing could be more touching than the sadness of this 
man's face as the spirits of his mistress rose with the contest 
of intellect that was going on aronnd her. He saw the bitter 
source from which all this brightness flowed, and every snule 
upon those red lips deepened the gloom so visible in his face. 

"Now," said Ada, rising from the table, and leading the 
way to her boudoir, for it had been an impromptu dinner, and 
the drawing-room was yet in confusion after the dance; "now 
let us refresh ourselves with music. An hour's separation, a 
fresh toilet, and we will all meet at the opera— then to-morrow 
— what shall we do to-morrow ?" 
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Ste entered the boudoir while speaking, and as if smitten by 
some keeu memory, Ufted one liand to her forehead, reflecting 
languidly, " To-morrow— yes, what shall we do to-morrow?" 

"You are pale; what is the matter?" inquired one of the 
lady guests, in that hurried tone of sympathy which is usually 
superficial as sweet. "We have oppressed you with all this 
gaiety I" 

"Not in the least — nothing of the kindl" exclaimed the hos- 
tess, with a clear laugh. " It was the perfume from those vases. 
It put me in mind— it made me fainti" 

She rang the bell while speaking, and the servant, who atood 
all dinner-time behind her chair, entered. 

"Take these flowers away, Jacob," she said, pointing to the 
vases, " there is heUotrope among them, and you know the scent 
of heliotrope affects me — Skills me. Never allow flowers to be 
put in these rooms again. Not a leaf, not a bud— do you 
understand ?" 

"Yes, madam," answered the servant, with calm humility, 
"I nnderstandl It was not I that pla«ed Ihem there now!" 

Ada seated herself on the couch, resting her forehead upon 
one hand, as if the faintness stiE continued, Iler lips and all 
aronnd her mouth grew pallid. Though the flowers were gone, 
their effect still seemed to oppress her more and more. At 
length she started up with a hysterical laugh and went into the 
bed-chamber. When she came forth her cheeks were damask 
again, and her lips red as coral; but a dusky circle under the 
eyes, and a faint, spasmodic twitching about the mouth, revealed 
how artificial the bloom was. Prom that moment all her gaiety 
returned, and in her graceful glee her guests forgot the agitation 
that had for a moment surprised them. 

Later in the evening, Ada drove to the Opera House, where 
she again met the gay friends who had thronged her dwelUng at 
mid-day. Still did she surpass them all in the superb but 
hasty toilet which she had assumed, after the morning revel. 
Many an eye was turned admiringly upon her sofa that night, 
little dreaming that the opera-cloak of rose-ctlored eaahmere, 
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wiflii[3 blossom-tiutert lining and border of snowy swan's-down 
eovBred a bosom throbbing with suppressed anguish. Little 
could thai admiring crowd deem that the brilliants interlinked 
with burning opal stones that glowed with eyer-restlesa light 
npon her arms, her bosom, and down the corsage of her brocade 
dress, were to the wretched woman as so many pebbles that the 
rudest foot might tread upon. Her cheeks were in a. glow; her 
eyes sparkled, and the graceful unrest which left her no two 
minates in the same position, seemed but a pretty feminine wile 
to exhibit the splendor of her dress. How could the crowd 
suppose that the heart oyer which those jewels burned, was 
aching with a burden of crushed tears. 

She sat amid the brilliant throng, unmindful of its admiration. 
The music rushed to her ear in sweet gushes of passion. 
But she sat smilingly there, nnconsdoua of its power or its 
pathos. It sighed through the building soft and low as the 
spring air in a bed of violets; but even then it failed to awake 
her attention. tTneonsciously the notes stole over her heart, 
and feeling a rush of emotions sweeping over her, she started 
up, wared an adieu to her friends, and left the Opera House. 
Half a, dozen of the most distinguished gentlemen of her party 
sprang up to lead her out. She took the nearest arm and left 
the house, smiply uttering a hurried good-night as she stepped 
into the carriage. There was no eye to look upon her then. 
Those who had followed her with admiring glances as she left 
the opera, little thought how keen was her agony as she rolled 
homeward in that sumptuous carriage, her cheek pressed hard 
against the velvet lining; her fingers interlocked and wringing 
each otiier in the wild anguish to which she abandoned herself 
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CHAPTER XXVJII. 

. LEICESTER ANB JACOB STRON 



The servant who sat waiting in tha vestibule was startled by 
tlie hard, tearless misery of Ada's face, as she entered her own 
dwelling that night. He looted at her earnestly, and seemed 
about to speak, hut she swept by him with everted eyes and 
ascended the stairs. 

It was the same maa who had stood beside her chair at din- 
ner that day. The look of anxiety was on his features yet, and 
he pressed his lips hard together as she passed him, evidently 
curbing some sharp sensation that the haughty bearing of his 
nustress aroused. He stood looking after her as she glided with 
a swift, noiseless tread over the richly carpeted stairs, her pale 
hand now and then gleaming out in startling relief from the 
ebony balustrade, and her stony face mocking the artificial scai^ 
let of her mouth. She turned at the upper landing, and he saw 
her glide away iu the soft twihght overhead. He stood a mo- 
ment with his eyes riveted on the spot where she had disap- 
peared, then he followed up the stairs with a step as firm and 
rapid as hers had been. Even his heavy foot left no sound on 
the mass of woven flowers that covered the steps, and tha 
shadow cast by his ungainly figure moved no more silently than 
himself. 

He opened several doors, but they closed after him ivithout 
noise, and Ada was unconscious of his presence for several mo- 
ments after he stood within her bondoir. A fire burned in the 
silver grate, easting a sunset glow over the room, but leaving 
many of its objects in shadow; for save a moonlight gleam that 
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came from a lamp in tlie dressing'- room, no other liglit was 
near. 

Ada bad fluug her mantle on the couch, and with her arms 
folded on the black marble of the mantel-piece, bent her fore- 
head upon them, and stood thus statue-like gazing into the fire. 
A clear amethystine flame quivered over the coal, striking the 
opals and brilliants that ornamented her dress, till they burned 
like coals of living fire upon the snow of her arms and bosora. 
Thus with the same prismatic light spreading from the jewels 
to her r^id face, she seemed more like a fallen angel mourning 
over her ruin than a living woman. 

At length the servant made a sligfit noise. Ada lifted up her 
head, and a frown darkened her face. 

" I did not ring— I do not rcqniro anything of you to-night," 
she said. 

" I know it. I know well enough that you require nothing 
of me — that my very devotion is hateful to yon. Why is it ? 
I came up here, to-night, on purpose to ask the question— why 
is it ?" answered tie man, with a grave d^nity, which was very 
remote from the manner which a servant, however favored, is 
expected to maintain toward his mistress. " What have I done 
to deserve this treatment f" 

Ada looked at him earnestly for a moment, and then her lip 
curled with a bitter smile. 

"What have yon done, Jacob Strong! Can you ask that 
question of William Leicester's wife, so soon after your own 
act has made her a widow V 

" But how ? — how did I make you a widow ?" said he, turning 
pale with suppressed feeling. 

" How ?" cried Ada, almost with a shriek, for the passion of 
her nature had been gathering force all day, and now it burst 
forth with a degree of violence that shook her whole frame, 
" Who sat like a great, hideous spider in his web, watching him 
as he wove and entangled the meshes of crime around him ? 
Who stung my pride, spurred on all that was unforgiving and 
haughty in my nature, till I too — unnatural wretch— who had 
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wronged and sinned against liim — ^turned in my unholy pride, 
and drove liiia into deeper evil f It was jou, Jacob Strong, 
who did this. It was jou who urged him into the fearful strait, 
that admitted of no escape but death. The guilt of this self- 
murder rests with you, and with me. My heart is blaek with hia 
blood ; mj brain reels when the thonght presses on it. I hate 
you — and oh ! a thoasand times more do I hate myself — the 
pitiful tool of my own menial 1" 

" Your menial, Ada Wilcox— have I ever been that ?" 

"No," was the passionate answer, "I have been i/owc menial, 
your dupe. You have made me his murderer, I loved him, 
oh! Father of mercies, how I loved himi" 

The wretched woman wrnng her hands, and waved them up 
and down in the firelight so rapidly, that the restless brilliants 
upon them seemed shooting out sparks of lightning, 

"I thought he would come back. He was crue! — he was 
insolent — bnt what was that? We might have knowa his 
haughty spirit would never bend. If he had died any other 
3eath — oh I anything, anything bnt this rankling knowledge, 
Jhat I, his wife, drove him to self-murdcrl" 

Jacob Strong left his position at the door, and coming close 
up to his mistress, took both her hands in his. He could not 
jndnre her reproaches. Her words stnng his honest heart to 
ihe core. 

" Sit down," he said, with gentle firmness — ^"sit down, Ada 
Wilcos, and listen to me. There is yet something that I have 
to say. If it will remove any of the bitterness that yoa harbor 
against me, if it can reconcile you to yonrself, I can tell you 
that there is great donbt if your — if Mr. Leicester did commit 
suicide. Thinking it might grieve you more deeply, I kept the 
papers away that said anything of the matter ; but even now a 
man lies in prison charged with his murder!" 

" Charged with his murder !" repeated Ada, starting. 
"How? — when? Sh3--h:s mother — said it was self-des- 
trnction 1" 

"She believes it, j.Eiba^^'a 'leiieves it yet, but others think 
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differently. He was found dead iu a miserable basement, alone 
with the old man they have imprisoned. Why he went there 
no one can guess ; bat it is known that he was in that base- 
meat the night before, but a little earlier than the time when 
he appeared at your ball. If he had any portion of the money 
obtained from us about him, that may have tempted the old 
man, who is miserably poor." 

Jacob was going on, but his mistress, who had listened with 
breathless attention, interrupted him. 

J' Do you believe this? Do you believe that he was mur- 
dered?" 

" Very strong proofs exist against the old man," replied 
Jacob — " the public think him guilty," 

Ada drew a deep breath. 

" You have taken a terrible load from my heart," she said, 
pressing one hand to her bosom, and sinking down upon the 
couch with a low, hysterical laugh, " He is dead, but there is 
a ckance tliat I did not kill him. I begin to loathe myself 
less." 

" And me ! — me you will never cease to hate ?" 

" You have been a good friend t9 me, Jacob Strong, better 
than I deserved," answered Ada, reaciiing forth her hand, 
which the servant wrung rather than pressed. 

" And this last act," he said, " when I tried to free yon from 
the grasp of a vile man, was the most kind, the most friendly 
thing I ever did I" 

Ada started up and drew her hand from his grasp. 

" Hush, not a word more," she said, "if we are to be any- 
thing to eaeh other hereafter. He was my husband — he is 

She sunk back to the coehions of her couch a moment after, 
and veiling her eyes with one hand, fell into thought. Jacob 
stood humbly before her ; for thongh they spoke and acted as 
friends, nay, almost as brother and sister, he never lost the 
respectful demeanor beEtting his position iu Ada's house- 
hold. 
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She sat up at lengtli with i calmer and more resolute es 
pressioa of eouutcna ce 

"Kow tell me all that relates to 1 s death she id 
" Wlio IS charted n tb t f Tl 1 at s the ev Icnce "< 

Jacob relat d all tl at he kne v regarding the arrest of old 
Mr. Warreu I h s o vn heait he d d not bcl eve the poor 
man go IIt bat leabstan 1 from eipre uc, this for itnos 
an intu t on rati er than a bel f and Ji ob conll not but pee 
that h s own eseulpat on n the eyes of the fair creature to 
whom he hpoke would dei end upon her 1 ehel in anotl er 9 
guilt. Jac b hal o coff ^c to esprc i more than \ own 
facts as they ij p are I a tl e e se The ^i ue n i e s 
that 111 t d h n w e t uth too u delin te foi woids 

Ada listened w th profonnd attent on She had not 1 een so 
still 01 so firm 1 efore s nee 1 er 1 u 1 ind s death It reqn re 1 
time for feel ngs strong as hers to turn nto a new channel a \ 
the passage from seltlatred to re enL,e nas stil la t na 
terrible 

She r m ued sd nt f ome m nut a after Ja ol hn 1 told 
her all and when she dd sieah the ^hole chara ter ot her 
face was clanj,el 

" If th s man is ^ Ity Le e ter s death 1 es ot here ! si e 
said, pressing one hand hard upon her heart, as she walked 
slowly up and down the boudoir. " "When he is arraigned for 
trial, I am acquitted or convicted. You also, Jacob Strong ; 
for if this old man is not Leicester's murderer, you and I drove 
him to suicide." 

Jacob did not reply. In his soul he believed every step that 
he had taken against "William Leicester to be right, and he felt 
guiltless of his death, no matter in what form it came ; but he 
knew that argument would never remove the belief that had 
fixed like a monomania upon that unhappy woman, and wisely, 
therefore, he attempted none. 

"I have told you all," he said, moving toward tlie door. 
" In any case my conscience is at rest !" 

She did not appear to heed his words, but asked abruptly. 
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" Are llie laws of America stnL-t iiml s«irdiiiig ? Tlo mur- 
derers ever escape here f" 

"Sometimes tliey do, no doubt," auswered Ja,cob, with a 
grim smile, " hut then probably quite as maiij imiocent men 
are hung, so that the balance is kept about equal," 

" And how do the guilty escape ?" 

" Oh, l)y any of the thousand way? that a smart lawyer can 
inTcut. With money enough it is easy to evatle the law, or 
tire it oat with exceptions and appeals." 

" Then money can do this ?" 

" What is there that money cannot do 1" 

A wan smile flitted over Ada's face. 

" Oh 1 who should know its power better than myself ?" she 
said. Then she resumed. " But this man, this grey-headed 
murderer — has he this power ?— can he control money enough 
to screen the blood he has shed ?" 

" He is miserably poor I" 

"Then the trial will be an unprejudiced one. If proven 
guilty he must atone for the guilt If acquitted fairly, openly, 
without the aid of money or influence then iie we guilty, Ofa«ob 
Strong, guilty as those who hurl a man to the brink of a pre- 
cipice, which he is sure to plunge down." 

" jS'o man who simply pursues his duty should reproach him- 
self for the crime of another," was the grave reply. 

" But have / done my duty ? Can I be guiltless of my 
husband's desperate act ?" 
Jacob was silent. 

" Tou cannot answer me, my friend," said Ada mournfully. 
"Yes! I can. William Leicester's death, if he in fact fell 
by his own hand, was the natural end of a vicious life." 

Ada waved, her hand sharply, thus forbiddii^ him to pro- 
ceed with the subject, and entering her dressing-room, closed 
the door. 

Jacob stood for a time gazing vacantly at the door through 
which she had disappeared, then heaving a deep sigh, tiie 
strange being left the boudoir, hut a vague feeliug of self-re- 
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proach at his heart, rendered liim more timti asually sad all 
the next day. True, he had changed the current of Ada's 
grief, had lifted a burden of self-reproach from her heart; bu* 
*«id **e not filled it with other and not less bitter pas^ons ? 



CHAPTEU SSIX. 

I SOLITARY BREAK 



Fob the first time since her husband's death, Ada slept 
soundly, till deep in the morning. But her slumber was haunt- 
ed by dreams that sent shadows painful and deatli-iike over 
her beautiful face. More than once her maid stole from the 
dressing-room into the rosy twilight of the bed-chamber, and 
stooped anxiously over her mistress as she slept, for the faint 
Moans that broke from her lips, pallid even in that rich light, 
and parted with a sort of painfnl smilc-HStartled the serrant 
as she prepared her mistress's toilet. 

It was almost mid-day when this unearthly slumber passed 
off, but the brightest sua could only fill those richly draped 
chambers with a twilight atmosphere, that allowed the sleeper 
to gl d d 1 f m h h to the pursuits of life. When 

the m ha ts h h t tl ity were at their noonday meal, 
Ada pt t h d g 'oom, pale and languid as if she 

had jt nfm kl3. Upon a little ebony table 

near hefi abaft eof frosted siker, and the most 

delieat S^ hma t d ady. Ada snnk into the great 

easy-chair, which stood near it, cushioned witli blossom-colored 
damask, which gleamed through an over drapery of heavy 
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point lace. The maid came in with chocolate, snowy little 
rolls, jnst from the hands of her French cook, and two crystal 
dishes, the one stained throagh with the rnby tint of some rich 
foreign jelly, the other amber-hued with the golden honeycomb 
that lay within it. Delicate butter, moulded like a handful of 
strawberries, lay in a crystal grape-leaf m one corner of the 
salver and a soft steam floated from the small chocolate nrn, 
TtiliUo the whcle with a gossamer cloud. 

AIt)gethei that lusm ous rjom the repast so delicate, bnt 
evidentlj her ordmary breakfast , the lady herself in all, the 
beautilul disarray of a mnshn wrapper, half hidden, half exposed 
by thL loosely knotte 1 ^ilk cord that confined a dressing-gown, 
quilted and Imed v-ith sott white silk— all this composed a pic- 
ture of the mo'.t sumptuous enjoyment. But look in that 
woman s face I See the dark Liicles beneath those heavy violet 
eies Mark how hn^mdly that month uncloses, when she 
tm'ns to speak See the nervouo start which she makes when 
the crystal and silvei jar against each other, as the maid places 
them upon the table Is there not something in all this that 
ivould make tUe rudest mechanic pause, before he conseiitcd 
to exchange the comforts won by his honest toil, for the splen- 
doi that seemed &o tempting at the first glance ? 

Ada broke a roll in two, allowed one of the golden strawber- 
ries to melt away in its fragments, then laid it down untasted. 
Her heart was sick, her appetite gone, and after drinking one 
cup of the chocolate, she turned half loathing from that exqui- 
siie repast. 

*' Move the things away !" she said, to the waiting-woman. 
" Will madam chose nothing else ?" said the servant, hesitat 
ing and looking hack as she carried off the tray. 
" Nothing," replied her mistress. 

The tone was one that forbade further inquiry ; so the maid 
left the apartment ; and Ada was aione, restless, feverish, 
unhappy. 

She rose, and walking to the window, looked out ; but a few 
minutes spent thus appeared to tire her; and throwing herself 
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again into lier chair, she took up a book and attempted to read. 
But she still found no occupation for her thoughts. At last 
she flung down the yolume, and rising, paced the chamber. 

The reflection grew and grew upon her, that if the oid man 
should be conricted of the murder, she would be free from the guilt 
of Leicester's death. Her mind had been in a morbid condition 
ever since that event, or she would not now have thought this, 
nor have before regarded herself as criminal. That the old man 
should be proved guilty, became an insane wish on her part. 
She clutched at it with despairing hope. The more she thought 
of this means of escape from her remorse, the wilder became her 
desire to see the prisoner convicted. Boon the belief in his 
criminality became as fixed in her mind as the persuasion of her 
own existence. 

A. stern, passionate desire for revenge now took possession of 
her. The very idea that the accused might jet escape, through 
some technicality, drove her almost to madness ; and as she 
conjured up this picture, her eyes flashed like those of an angry 
tigress, and the workings of her countenance betrayed the 
tumult of her soul. 

At last, catching the reflection of her person in a mirror, she 
started at her wild appearance ; a bitter smile passed over her 
face, and she said — 

" Why do I seek this old man's blood ? Am I crazed, 
or a woman no longer? But heaven knows," she added, clasp- 
ing her forehead with her hands, " that I have endured enough 
to transform me out of humanity," 

"With a heavy movement she rang the bell, ordered her 
maid to dress her, and directed the carriage to be in wait- 
ing. 

When Ada Leicester descended to her caniage, radiant in 
majestic beauty, the last thought that would have presented 
itself to a spectator must have been that this queenly woman 
was unhappy. But the color in her cheek ; the blaze of 
her brilliant eyes ; and the proud, almost disdainful step 
witli which she crossed the sidewalk, were deceptive as the 
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fover of disease. The excitement whicli so iucreaaed her lofty 
beauty, was purchased with inexpressible pangs, as the hues of 
the dying dolphin are procured liy intolerable auguisli. 

The day was bright; the breeze was fresh; everything around 
was beautiful and exhilarating. But the pleasant face of nature 
failed to allay the fever of Ada Leicester's soul. One thought 
only possessed her; "What if the old man should be acquitted V 
This idea grew upou her, and still grew. She tried to shake it- 
off. She endeavored to become interested in the equipages driv- 
ing past on the Bloomingdaie road, and failing there, turned her 
heavy eyes on the green fields along the Korth Eiver, or the 
sailing vessels ploughing up and down its wa'^'ir. Bat it was alJ 
in vain; Ada had no interest in anything so quiet as those seeaes. 
That dark thought clung to her. Kow it rose into a terror, 
and a new idea crossed her mind. If the murderer should escape, 
and her husband be unavenged, would not her guilt be then 
almost aa great as if she had driven Leicester to suicide f 

Everything became a blank around her ; she was only conscious 
of this one thonght. She saw nothing, heard nothing; for her 
entire soul was absorbed in one morbid idea. It became a 
monomania. Finally she pulled the check string, and, in a 
sharp tone, directed the coachman to drive back to the city. 

The man looked around, startled by her voice; he was alarmed 
at the aspect of her countenance, which was almost livid. She 
did not notice it, but closed the curtain, and threw herself hack 
on the cushions. 

This terror was visible in his look. As they entered the city, 
the coachman asked if he should drive home. 

This roused her from her stupor. A distance of five miles 
had been traversed since she had last spoken, yet the interval 
appeared to her scarcely a minute. She looked out with 
surprise. Recognizing the place, she pulled the check-string, 
and directed the servant to drive to the office of an advo- 
cate, renowned, espeolally in criminal cases, for his acute cross- 
examinations, not less than for liis eloquence. 

The lawyer was at home when the caixiage drew up at hia 
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door. He knew Ada Leicester as a leading star in society, and 
was surprised to see her enter liis o£Bc« so abruptly. He rose, 
bowed profoHEdly, and handed her a cJiair. 

His visitor hesitated a moment, and then said, 

"There is a man now ia prison, charged with the murder of 
one William Leicester — you know the case, perhaps — and I liave 
called on yon to make it impossible for the prisoner to escape 
unless he is really innocent." She nttered these last words 
slowly, with her eye fixed on the advocate as she spoke. 

" There is such a thing, I believe, as the friends of a guilty 
man securing legal assistance when the commonwealth proves 
lax or indifferent." 

" Oh! yes, madam," said the lawyer. "The thing is of com- 
mon occnrrence." 

"Very well," said Ada, slowly, taking a note of large value 
from her porie-BWMmciie. " I wish you to see the district-attorney, 
and assist him in this trial." 

"You would retain me — I understand your wish," said the 
lawyer, too polite to touch the note which she laid before him, 
yet unable to prevent a glance at its denomination; and bowing 
again profoundly, as his visitor rose to go, he continued, "the 
guilty man shall not escape, madam." 

Ada Leicester drove Lome with a lighter heart, feeling as if 
d great duty bad "ueen discharged. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Ada Leicester had scarcely g£uned her apartment, when 
Jacob Strong entered it. He came in with a tread so hea'-y. 
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that it made itself beard cteu tlirongli tbe turf-like swell of thfi 
carpet. She looked up at him wearily, yet with surprise. Ja- 
cob, so phlegmatie, so sturdy in all other cases, never was self- 
possessed with his mistress; one glance of those eyes, one wave 
of that hand waa enough to confuse his brain, and make the 
strong heart flutter in his bosom like the wings of a wild hird. 

"Madam," he stammered, shifting his huge feet unsteadily 
to and fro on the carpet, " there is a woman down stairs who 
wants to see you." 

" I can see no one this morning ; send her awayl" 

"I tried that, madam, but she answers that her business is 
important, and, in short, that she will see you." 

Ada opened her eyes wide, and half turned in her chair. 
This insolent messag^e aroused her somewhat. 

" Indeed ! What does she look like ? Who can it be ?" 

"She is a very common-looking person, handsome enough, 
but unpleasant," 

" Yon never saw her before, then ?" 

"No, never P 

" Let her come up ; I ennoot well give the next ten minutes 
to anything more miserable than myself," said Ada ; " let her 
come up!" 

Jacob left the room, and Ada, aroused to some little interest 
in the person who had so peremptorily demanded admission to 
her presence, threw off something of her languor as she saw 
the door swing open to admit her singular guest. 

A woman entered, with a haughty, almost rnde air. Her 
dress was clean, but of cheap material, and put on with an 
eftort at tidiness, as i± m. coi rection of some long-acquired habits 
winch she had fonnd it difBcult to fling off. A black hood, 
lined with faded cnmson silk, was thrown back from her face, 
reveahng large Roman feature^!, fierce dark eyes, and a mouth 
that, m its heavy fullness, struck the beholder more implea- 
fiantly even than the ferocious brightness of those large eyes. 

The womin looked around her as she entered the dressing- 
room, and a faint sneer curled her lip, while she took in, with 
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a contemptuous glance, all tte elegant luxury of that little 
room, Ada liad not for an instant dreamed of inviting a crea- 
ture so unprepossessing to sit down in the room so exquisitely 
fitted up for her own enjoyment ; but the woman waited for no 
indication of the kind. She cast one keen glance on the sur- 
prised and somewhat startled face turned upon her as she 
entered, another around the room, which contained only two 
chairs beside the one occupied by its mistress, and seizing one, 
a frail thing of carved ebony, cushioned with the most delicate 
embroidery on white moire, she took possession of it. 

At another time Ada would have rung the bell and ordered 
the woman to be put from the room; bat now there was a sort 
of fascination in this audacious coolness that aroused a reckless 
feeling in her own heart. She allowed the woman to seat her- 
self, therefore, withont a word ; nay, a slight smile quivered 
about her hp as she heard the fragile ebony crack, as if about 
to give way beneath the heavy burden cast so roughly upon it. 

The strange being sat in silence for some moments, examin- 
ing Ada with a bold, searching glance, that, spite of herself, 
brought the blood to that hanghty ivoman's cheek. After her 
fierce black eyes had roved np anO down two or three times, 
from the pretty lace cap to the embroidered slipper, that be- 
gan to beat with impatience against the cushion which it had 
before so iangnidly pressed, the woman at last condescended to 
speak. 

" You are rich, madam; people say so, and all this looks like 
it. Tliey say, too, that you are generous, good to the poor ; 
that yon give away money by handsfuL I want a little of this 
money I" 

Ada looked hard at the woman, who returned the glance al- 
most fiercely 

" You need not seatch my face so sharply," she said, " I 
don't want the money for myself One gets along on a little iu 
Kew York, and I can always have that little withont begging 
of rich women. I would scrub anybody's kitchen floor from 
irorning till night, rather than ask you or any other proud aris- 
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tocrat for a red cent I It isn't for myself I've come, but for a fel- 
low prisoner, or rather one that was a fellow-prisoner, for I'm out 
of the cage jufit now. It's for an old man I want the money, a 
good old man that the night-hawks have taken up for murder !" 

Ada started, but the woman did not obserre it, and went on 
with increasing warmth. 

" The old fellow is a saint on earth — a holy saint, if such 
things ever are. I know what crime is. I can find guilt in a 
man's eye, let it be buried ever so deep; but this old man is not 
guilty; a summer morning is not more serene than his facel 
Men who murder from malice or accident do not sit so peace- 
fully in their coils, with that sort of prayerful tenderness brood- 
ing oyer the countenance." 

" Of whom are you speaking, woman 7 Who is this old 
man?" demanded Ada, sharply. •'What is his innocence or 
his gnilt to me ?" 

" What is his innocence or guilt to you ? Are you a 
woman ? — have you a heart and ask that question f As for 
me I might ask it — I who know what crime is, and who should 
feel most for the criminal I But you, pampered in wealth, 
^leantiful, loving, worshipped — who never had even" a tempta- 
tion to sin — it is for you to feel for a man unjustly accused— 
the innocent for the innocent, the guilty for the guilty. Sym- 
pathy should run thus, if it does not 1" 

"This is an outrage — ^mockery I" said Ada starting from her 
cliair. " Who sent you here, woman ? — ^how dare you talk to 
nie of these things ? — I know nothing of the old man yon are 
raving about ; wish to know less. If you want money, say so, 
'jut do not talk of him, of crime, of — of murder I" 

She sunk back to her chair again, pale and breathing heavily. 
Her strange visitor stood up, evidently surprised by a degree 
of agitation that seemed to her without adequate cause. 

"So the rich can feel," she said; " but this is not compassion. 
My presence annoys you — the close mention of sin makes yoa 
ihutlder. You look, yes, you do look like that angel child when 
I first laid my hand upon her shoulder." 
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" What cliild ?- -of wliom do you speak ?" questioned Ada, 
faintly, for the womau was beading over her,* and she was fasi- 
nated by the power of tliose wiJd eyes. 

" It is the grandchild of that old man— the old murderer they 
call him — the old saint I call him ; it is his grandchild that 
yonr look reminded mc of a moment ago ; it is gone, now, but I 
shall always like you the better for having seemed like hei 
only for a miaute I" 

" Her name, what is her name ?" cried Ada, impelled to the 
question by some intuitive impulse, that she neither eompre- 
lieuded nor cared to conceal. "What is tlie child's name, I 
say ?" 

" Julia Warren." 

"A fair, gentle girl, with eyes that seems to crave affec- 
tion, as violets open their leaves for tho dew wiicn they are 
thirsty; a frail, delicate little thing, toiling under a bm'den of 
flowers ! I have seen a young creature like this more than 
once. She haunts me — her name itself haunts me — and why, 
why! — she is nothing to me — I am nothing to her ?" 

Ada spoke in low tones, communing with herself ; and the 
woman looked on, wondering at the words as they dropped so 
unconscioasly from those beantiful lips. 

" It is the same girl, I am sure of it," said the woman, at 
last. " She Lad no flowers when I saw her tottering with her 
poor wet eyes into the prison; but her face might have been 
bathed in their perfume, it was so full of sweetness. It was so — 
so holy I was near saying, but the word is a strange one for me. 
Well, madam, this young girl has been in prison with me, and 
the like of me I" 

" She must come oat — she shall not remain there an hour !" 
said Ada, searching eagerly among the folds of her dress for a 
purse, which was not to be found. " It is not here, I will ring 
for Jacob; you want money to get this young girl out of prison; 
that is kind, very kind; you shall have it. Oh, heavens ! the 
thought suffocates me— that angel child— that beautiful flower 
spirit in prison 1 Woman, why did you not come to me before l" 
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" I was in prison myself— tlie ofScera don't let uh out £0 
easily. Wc are not exactly expected to make calls ; besidca, 
how should I know anything about you, except as one of thosst 
proud women who gather up their silken garments when wo corae 
Bear, aa if it were contagion to breathe the same atmosphera 
with us." 

" But how is it that yon have come to me at laet f" 

" Slie told me about you 1" 

" SAe sent you to me then ?" questioned Ada, with sparkling 
eyes ; " bless her, she sent you I" 

"No, she told me about you. I came of my own accord." 

Ada's countenance feU ; she was alcnt for a. moment, sub- 
dued by a strange feeling of disappointment. 

, " But she is in that horrid place ; no matter how yon came ; 
not another hour must she stay in prison, if money or infiuenct 
can release her." 

"But she is not in prison now I" said the woman. 

"Not in prison!— how is this. What can you desire of me if 
she is not in prison?" 

"But her grandfather— the good old man, he is in prison, 
helpless as a babe— mnocent as a babe. It is the old man who 
is in prison." 

" Why am I tormented with this old man ? Do not mention 
him to me again— his crime is fearful ; / am not the one to saf« 
him, the murderer of — of " 

"He is the young girl's grandfather!" 

Ada had started from her chair, and was im ing rapidly up 
and down the room, her arms folded tightly under the loose 
sleeves of her dressing-gown, and the silken tas^eL swaying to 
and fro with the impetuosity of hermovements Thfre seemed 
to be a venomoaa fascination in that old man's name that stung 
her whole being into action. She had not comprehended before 
that it was connected with that of the flower-girl; but the words 
" he ia the yonng girFs grandfather," arrested her like the shaft 
from a bow. Her lips grew white, she stood motionless gazing 
almost fiercely upon the woman who had uttered these words. 
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"That girl tho grandchild of Leicester's murdererl" she 
exclaimed. " Why tJie Tcrj flowers I tread fin turn to serpEats 
beneath ray feetl" 

" The old man did npt kill this Leicester," answered the woman, 
and her rade face grew white also ; " or if he did, it was but as 
the instrument of God's vengeance on a monster — ■& hideons, 
vile monster, who crawled over everything good in his way, 
crushing it as he went. If iic Aad killed him- — if I believed it, 
no Catholic saint was ever idolized as I would worship that old 

" Woman, what had Leicester done to you that you should 
thus revile him in his grave V 

A cloud of inexplicable passion swept over the woman's fa«e. 
She drew close to Ada, and as she answered, her breath, fever- 
ish with the dregs of intoxication, and laden with words that 
stung like reptiles, sickened the wretched woman to the heart's 
core. She had no strength to check the fierce torrent that 
rushed over her; but folded her white arms closer and closer 
over her heart, as if to shield it sQmewhat from the storm of 
bitter eloquence her question had provoked. 

"What has Leicester done to me ?" said the woman. " Look, 
look at me, I am his work from head to foot, body and soul, 
all of his fashion' gl" 

"How? B '[yo lo ehmil o? 

A glow of fierce d ust Ir ke ver thecoma & features 
gleaming in h r ej e and curl ng her 1 p 

" Love him I never sunk so low i that he scarcely d stur 
bed the froth uj o my heart tl e ^ ne below was not for h m 
Had I loved h m he m ght ha e 1 een co te t w th my ru 
only; as it 'na nadam t a short toy very short you 
shall have it — but 1 11 have d nk after 

" Compose yourself — do not be so violent, said Ada, shrink- 
ing from the storm she had raised, with that sensitiveness 
which makes the wounded bird shield its bosom from a threat- 
ened arrow, " I do not wish to give you pain !" 

" Pain 1" exclaimed the woman, with a wild sneer, " I am 
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beyond that. No one need know pain whilu the dfug stores 
are opcnl You ask what Leicester has ever done to me You 
knew him, perhaps — no matter, yon aie not the first woman 
whose face has lost its color at the sound of his name ; but he 
wil! do no more mischief, the blood is wrung from his heart 
now." 

Ada snnk back in her chair, holding up both hands with the 
palms outward, as if warding off a blow. But the woman had 
become fierce in her passion, and would not be checked. 

" You ask if I loved him, I, who worshipped my own hus- 
band mv noble beaut ful young husbin 1 y th a worsh i 
6tro c, a death holy as rehgion Lecester tl fieni vlo & 
now do o a fiend penance n torm nt — tb s demon was ny 
husbands f end lewasmyfrenl too fu I loved e erythm^ 
that br obtene 1 t je eye or brou ht c les to the 1 j of ny 
hu band — a husl and hom I wo h pj ed as a levotee 1 v he 
homage on a sa nt — loved as a woman loyes when her whole 
life lb ce tered n one object I was never gooi like h n — but 
I love 1 h m — 1 love 1 him I "i o look at me n a ton 1 u ent 
— jou ca not unlerstand the love that tnrn to sa h fie ce 
madness when t s bnt a past thmg — tl at Ira^ t elf w th 
op um drowns t elf n bran ly I 

A la nswered v th a fa nt sob and her eyes grew w Id as 
the great II k orl s flish i^ upon her The woma a th 
and took compass ou on wl at sh i el eved to 1 e p rcl t ro 
at her onn v olence SI e made a front, eff rt a 1 [oke 
mo e calmly 1 nt st 11 w th a sappre sed 1 ky o e that a 
Ik tl e hush of a storm 

We were poor nidim I k ^ t a 1 ttie i ol my h 
ban 1 was a clerk at yery low pay w th v ry hari labor It 
was toisom life! t oh iow 1 appy we we e I ion t know 
where James first saw Mr. Leicester, but tlicy came home to- 
gether one evening, and I remember we had a little supper, 
with wine, and some game that Leicester had ordered on the 
way. If you have never seen that man, nothing can convey to 
you the power, the fascuiation of his presence. Soft, persua- 
16 
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mve, gentle as an anget in seeming ; deep, craftj, crnel iis a 
fiend in reality — if you had a foible or a weakness, he was cer- 
tain to detect it with a glai^e, and save to nse it, thongh it 
might be to yonr own destruction. I was young. Tain, new to 
the world, and not altogether without beauty, I doubt if Lei- 
cester eve? saw a woman withoot eakniating her weaknesses, 
and playing upon them if it were only for rocre amasemcnt, or 
in the wanton test of his own diabolical powers. 

"I was strong, for heart and soul I lovrd my hnsband; he 
Baw this and it provoted hia pride; else in my humility I might 
have escaped Ms pnrsiiit ; bnt I was vain, capricious, passionate, 
A little time he obtained some inftncnce 01?- me, for his subtle 
flattery, bis artful play upon every bad feelinff of my nature had 
its effect. But the woman who loves one ipan with her whok 
strength, has a firm anchorage. My vanity was gratified h> 
this man's homage, nothing more — still he attained all that ho 
worked for, a firmer inSoence over my hnshard. Had I been 
his enemy he could not have wormed himself arnnnd that simple, 
honest nature. I helped him, I was a dupe, a tool, used for th(i 
ruin of my own husband. It is this thought that b'andy is n'>' 
strong enough to drown, or morphine to kill! 

"He was our benefactor — you understand — without himseJ* 
directly appearing ia the business, except to us upon whom l\M 
agency was impressed; a plaee, with much higher salary, wa* 
procured for my husband. We were very grateful, and looked 
upon Leicwter as a guardian angel. Very well — a few month* 
went on, still binding us closer to the man who had benefltea 
us so much. One day he stood by my husband's desk. It wa" 
a rich firm that he served, and James had charge of the funds 
It was just before the hour of deposit; ten thousand dollars lay 
beneath the bank-book. Leicester seemed in haste; he had need 
of a large sum of money that day, which he could easily replace 
in the morning, five thousand; something had gone wrong in hi» 
finarreial matters, and he proposed that James should lend tha* 
sum from the amount before him. 

"My husband hesitated, and at length refused. Lcicestei 
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did not urge it, but went away apparently grieved. By that 
time it was too late for the bank, and James broufjht the money 
home, thinking to deposit it early the next day. Leicester 
came in while we were at dinner, he looked sad and greatlj 
distressed. I insisted upon knowing the cause, and at last he 
told me of his embarrassment, dwelling with gentle reproach on 
the refusal of my husband to aid him, 

" I was never a woman of firm priaciple; the holiest feeling; 
known to me was the love I bore my husband; all else was 
passion, impulse, generous or unjust as circumstances warranted. 
I did not understand the rectitude of my husband's conduct. 
To me it seemed ingratitude; my influence over him was fatal. 
When Leicester left the house, five thousand dollars — not ours 
nor his — went with him. 

"The next day we did not see him. My poor hu.iband grew 
norvons, but it was not till a week bad passed Ihat I coald 
force myself to believe that the money would not be prom]}tly 
repaid. Then James inquired for Leicester at his hotel. Ho 
had gone south. 

"My husband had embezzled his employers' money. Ho 
was tried, found guilty, sentenced to the state prison for seven 
years. I — I had done iti When he went up to Sing Sing, 
linked wrist to wrist with a band of the lowest felons, I followed 
to the wharf, and my little boy, his child and mine, only a few 
weeks old, lay crying against my bosom. 1 watched the boat 
throagh tlie burning tears that seemed to scorch my eyes, and 
when it was lost, I turned away still as the grave, but the most 
desolate wretch that ever trod the earth. Seven years, it was 
an eternity to me! I had no mora! strength — I was mad. But 
his child was there, and I struggled for that!" 

The woman paused. Her voice, full of rude strength bctorc, 
grew soft with mournful desolation. 

"I went often to see him; I struggled for a pardon, it was 
bis first offence, but he must stay a year or two in prison; there 
was no hope before then — I have told yon how innocent be really 
was. But a sense of shame, tiie hard faro, the toil — be drooped 
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under these things! Every visit I found him thinner; liis smile 
more sad; his brow more pallid. One day I went to see him 
with the child, and they told me to go home, for my husband 
was dead 

" I w ent home qnietly as a limb that has been numbed by the 
frost That night I drank laudanum, intending to be nearer 
my husb'ind belore moiiung, hut there was not enough It 
threw me into a sli cp, profound as death, eicept that I 
could not find him in it The potion did not kill, but it taught 
me where to seek for relief, how to chain sleep. It h.t.s m; 
slave then, we have changed places since." 

Ada sat cowering in her chair, while the woman went on witli 
her narrative. It seemed as if she herself were the person wlio 
had inflicted the great ivrong to which she had listened; as if 
the fierce anger, the just reproaches of that woman were levelled 
at her own conscience. 

"What atonement can be made? What can be done for 
you ?" she faltered, weaving her pale fingers together, and lifting 
Ler eyes beseechingly to the woman's face, which was bent 
down and hazard with exhausted anguish. 

" What atonement can be made V cried the woman, throw- 
ing back her head till the crimson hood fell half away from her 
dark tresses. " He is making atonement now — now — ha ! hal" 

The laugh which followed this speech made Ada cower as if 
a mortal hand had fallen upon her heart. She looked piteonsiy 
at the woman, and after a faint struggle to speak, fell back in 
her chair quite insensible. 

Tliia utter prostration — this deathly helplessness, toQclicd 
the still living heart of the woman. She could not understand 
why her terrible story had taken such effect upon a person, 
lifted as it seemed so far above all sympathy for one of her 
wretched cast; but she was a woman, had suffered and could 
still feel for the sufferings of others. A gush of gentle com- 
passion broke up through the blackness and rubbish which had 
almost choked up the pure waters of her heart, humanising her 
countenance, and awaking her womanhood once more. 
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She stole JDto the bed-chamber, and taking a crystal flask full 
of water from a marble slab, dashed a portion of its contents 
over the pale face still lying so deathly white against the da- 
mask cnsliions. 

This, however, had no effect. She now took the cold hands 
in hers, chafing them tenderly, rcmoTod the dainty cap and 
scattered water-drops oyer the pale lips and forehead. With a 
degree of tact that no one would have expected from her, she 
refrained from calling the household, and continued her own ef- 
forts till life came slowly back to the bosom that a moment be- 
fore seemed as marble, 

Ada opened her eyes heavily, and closed them again with a 
shudder, when she saw the woman bending over her. 

" Go I" she said, still pressing her long eyelashes together; 
" leave word where you live, and I will send you money." 

" For the old man ?" 

" No; for yourself, not for his murderer 1" 

" I did not ask money for myself," answered tlie woman, 
sullenly, " If you give it, I shall pay the lawyers to save 

" Then go, I have nothing for you or him — go," answered 
Ada, faintly, bat in a voice that admitted no dispute; and, 
rising from her chair, she went into the bed-room and closed 
the door. 

The woman looked after her with some anger and more a* 
tonishment ; then drawing down her hood she tied it deliber 
ately, and strode into the boudoir, down the stairs, and so out ol 
the honsc, without deigning to notice the servants, who took 
no pains to conceal their astonishment, that a creature of hor 
appearance should be admitted to the presence of their mis- 
tress. 
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CnArTER XXXI. 



Mrs. Gray found more difficulty in performiog her bciiovo- 
lent iDtentions witli regard to the Warrens, than slie had ever 
before encountered. Ignorant as a cisild of all legal proceed- 
ings, she found no aid either in the old prisoner, his wife, or liis 
grandchild, ivho were more uninformed and far less hopeful 
than herself. Her brother Jacob, on wliom she had depended 
for aid and counsel, much to her surprise, not only refused to 
take any responsibility in her kind efforts, but looked coldly 
npon the whole affair. 

It was not in Jacob Strong's nature to shrink from a kind 
action; for his rude exterior covered a heart true and warm as 
eirr beat. But the part he had already taken in tJiose events 
that lad to William Leicester's death ; the almost insane fear 
that haunted his mistress, lest the murderer should escape jmii- 
ishment; the taunts that had nrung his strong heart to tJie 
core, but which she had so ruthlessly heaped npon him — all 
these things conspired in rendering him more than indifferent 
to the fate of a man whom he had never seen, and whom lie 
wished to find guilty. He received hia good sister's entreaties 
for counsel, therefore, with reproof, and a stem admonition not 
to meddle with affairs beyond her knowledge. 

Thus thrown upon her own resources, the good woman, by 
no means daunted, resolved to conduct the affair after her own 
fashion, Robert, it is trne, had volunteered to aid her, and 
tad already applied to an eminent lawyer to conduct rtd Mr. 
Warren's defence ; but the retainer demanded, and the largo 
Bmn of money expected, when laid before the good huckstiy 
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woman, quite horrified her. Tlie amount seemed enonnons to 
one who liad gathered up a fortune in pcniiie': sud sliilling?. 
Sbe Lad lieard of the extortions of legal gyntlfnien, of tlieir 
rapacity and heartles^ne'iS, and resolved to convmce tlieni that 
one woman, at least, had her wisdom teeth m excellent con- 
dition. 

So Mrs. Gray quietly refused aO aid from Robert, and went 
into the legal maiiet as she would have boarded a Korth River 
craft laden with poultry and vegetables. Many a grave lawyer 
did she astonish by her shrewd efforts to strike a bargain for 
the amount of eloquence nece^ary to save her old friend. 
Again and again did her double chin quiver with indigaation 
at the hard-heartednesa and rapacity of the profession. 

Thus time wore on; the day of trial approached, and, with 
all her good intentions, Mrs. Gray had only done a great deal 
of talking, which by no means promised to regenerate the legal 
profession, and the prisoner was still without better counsel 
than herself 

One day the good huckster woman was passing down the 
steps of the City Prison — for she invariably accompanied Mrs 
Warren to her hnsband's cell every mornmg, though it inter- 
fered greatly with her harvest hour in the market — she was 
filowly descending the prison steps, as I have said, when a man 
whom she had passed, leaning heavily against one of the pillars 
in the vestibule, followed and addressed her. 

On hearing her name pronounced, Mrs. Gray turned and 
encountered a man, perhaps thirty-iive or forty years of age, 
with handsome but unhealthy features, and eyes black and 
keen, that seemed capable of reading your soul at a glance, but 
too weary with study or dissipation for the effort. 

" 1 beg your pardon," said the stranger, lifting his hat with 
a degree of graceful deference that quite charmed the old lady. 
" I believe you are Mrs. Gray, the beuevoleut friend of tliat 
poot man lodged up yonder on a charge of murder. My young 
man informed me that a lady — it must have been you, none 
other could have so beautifully an^isered the description— had 
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called at my office ia search of coonsel. I regretted so mncli 
not being in. Tbis ia a peculiar case, madam, one that enlists 
all the sympathies. You look snipriscd. I know that feeling 
is not usual in our profession, but there are hearts, madam — 
hearts so tender originally, that they resist the hard grindstone 
of the law. It is this that has kept me poor, when my brother 
lawyers are all growing rich around me." 

" Sir," aBswered JVIrs. Gray — her face ali in a glow of delight 
— reaching forth her plump hand, with which she shook that of 
her new acquaintance, which certainly trembled in her grasp, 
but from other causes than the sympathy for which she gave 
him credit, " Sir, I am happy to see yon — very happy to find 
one lawyer that has a heart. I don't remember calling at your 
office without finding you in, though I certainly have found a 
good many other lawyers oat." 

Here the blessed old lady gave a mellow chuckle over what 
she considered amarvellons play upon words, which was echoed 
by the lawyer, who held one hand to his side, as if absolutely 
compelled thus to restrain the mirth excited by her facetiousiiess. 

" And now, my dear lady, let tis to busmess The most ex- 
quisite wit, yon know must give place to thf oalK of humanity. 
My young man informed me of your noble intentions with 
regard to this nuhappy prisoner. That oct of yoar ■wealth so 
honorably won, you were determined to wrest ju'^tice irom the 
law. I am here with my legal armor on, icady to aid in tho 
good cause. If I were rich now — if I had not exhausted my 
life in attempting to aid humanity, nothing would give me so 
much pleasure as to go hand-in-haud with you to his rescue, with- 
out money and without price ; as it is, my dear madam — as it 
is, ' the laborer is worthy of his hire.' " 

This quotation quite won the already vaciilating heart of poor 
Mrs. Gray. She shook the lawyer's thin hand again, with in- 
creased cordiality, and answered — 

"True enough — true enough, my dear sir. I declare it is 
refreshing to hear Bible words in the mouth of a lawyer. It's 
what I didn't expect." 
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" All, madam," cried tlie lawyer, drawing a white handker- 
chief from a side pocket, and i-etnniing it as if he had determined 
to suppress hia emotions at any cost — " ah, madam, do not 
apply a general rule too clopcly. Our profession ia bad enough, 
I do not defend it. Wliat man with a conscience void of offence, 
could make the attempt ? But there exist exceptions — honor- 
ovable exceptions. Permit me to hope that yonr clear mind can 
distinguish between the sharper and the man who sacrlBces the 
world's goods for conscience's sake. Believe me, dear lady, 
there are such things as honest lawyers, as pious men in the 
profession." 

" Well, I must say the idea never struck me before," an- 
swered Mrs, Gray, with honest simplicity. 

Permit mc to hope that from this hour j on will no Ion ei 
douht it answered the lawyer gcntlv pa^s ng one hand o r 
the plaLe tthch anatom ts albt to tl lumin heart 4.nd 

now madam supj ) e w e walk to my ofEce and settle thi, pre- 
hminanes of our engagement A cool Lead tnd warm hcirt 
that is what you want fortnnitely fuch thmgs may be f-mnd 
Pny allow me to help jou tie 'itejs area little damp atci 
dents fre lueutly ha] pen up th s avenne my office is close at 
baud many a poor unfortunate has learned to bless the way 
then. — take my trm I 

Mis Gray hes tated a blush swtpt ovbr her comely chLek 
at the thougl t of walking arm in arm w ith so nertect a gentle 
man and that in the open streets of New "i irk It wn a 
thini^ 'ilie had not dreimel of since the death of joor Mr 
Griy But there waa n leiven of ft,minine vanity still kft m 
the goodwcmar s mture The shrewd fwindler who btood 
there so gracefully presenting his arm had not altogether mis 
calcuHted the effect of hii fiatteiy and he clenchel it adroitly 
With this act of personal attention 

Mrs Gray hrsittted, blushed, drew on her glove a little 
tighter and then pliced her substantial arm through the com- 
paratively fragile Iinil) of the lawyer softl; as if she quite 
appieuated the danger ot hen ng nun down with her weight. 
16' 
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Tims the blessed old woman was bonio along, sweepiog half 
tte pavemeut with her massirc person, and crowding tho 
poor lawyer unconsciously out to the curb-stone every otker 
minute. 

He, exemplary man, bore it all with gentle complacency, 
cautioned her against every little impediment that came in her 
way, and consoled himself for the somewhat remarkable figure 
he made in the eyes of the police-officers that haunt that n-^igh- 
borhood, by a significant twirl of his diseugaged hand in tho 
direction of his own face, and a quick drooping of the left eye- 
lid, by which they all understood that the Tombs lawyer had 
brought down his game handsomely that morning, 

Mrs. Gray was certainly somewhat disappointed in the style 
of tlie lawyer's ofBce into which she was ushered with so much 
ceremony, A rusty old leathern chair ; a table with the green baize 
half worn off, with a bundle or two of dusty papers upon it ; 
a standish full of dry ink, and a steel pen rusted down to the 
nib, all veiled thickly with dust, did not entirely meet her ideas 
of the prosperous business she had anticipated. The lawyer 
saw this, and hastened to sweep away all unfavorable impres- 
sions from her mind. 

"This is my work-shop, you see, madam, the tread-mill in 
which I grind out my humble bread and my blessed charities — 
no foppery, no carpets, nothing but the barest necessaries of 
the profession. I leave easy-chairs, &c., for those who liave the 
conscience to wring them from needy clients. You comprehend, 
dear lady. Oh! it is pleasant to feel that now and theu in this 
cold world, a good life meets with appreciation, John, bring 
me anotJier chair?" 

" My young man," whom the lawyer had mentioned so osten- 
tatiously, came forward in the shape of a lauk Irish lad, taller 
than his master by three inches, which might ho accurately 
measured by the space visible between the knee of his nether 
garments and the top of his gaiter boots. The closet door, from 
which he issued, revealed a lurking encampment of dusty bottles, 
a broken washstand, aud two enormous demijohns, the wicker- 
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work saspiciausly moist, and with a stopper of Hue glass cbained 
to the neck. 

The lawyer made a quiet motion with liia hand, which sent 
the Irish boy in haste to dose tbe dooc Then taking the 
unstable chair which the lad had disinterred from the closet, he 
eat down cautiously, as a cat steals to the lap of her mistress, 
whose temper is somewhat doubtful, and glided into the business 
on hftnd. The Irish boy stood meeklj by, profiting by the scene 
with a knowing look, which deepened into a grin of delight as 
he saw Mrs. Gray draw forth her pocket-book, aud place 
bank-notes of considerable amount into the lawyer's hand. Wbeii 
the good woman had thus deposited half the sum which the 
lawyer assured her would save old Hi'. Warren's life, she arose 
with a sigh of profound satisfaction, shook out her voluminous 
skffts, and left the office, fully satisfied with the whole transac- 
tion. 

The lawyer and "his man" followed her to the door. When 
she disappeared down the street, the lawyer turned briskly, 
and in the joy of his Jieart seized the Irish boy by the collar that 
had lately graced his own neck, and gave him a v^rons 
shake. 

" What are you grinning at, you dog ? How dare you laugh 
at my clients ? There now, get along; take that and fill both 
the demijohns; buy a clean pack of cards, and a new supply of 
everything. Po you hear?" 

The Irish boy shook himself back mto his coat, and seizing 
the money, plunged into the street, resolved not to return a 
shilling of change without first securing the month's wages, for 
which his master was, as usual, in arrears. 

The lawyer threw himself into tiie leathern chair which Mrs, 
Gray had just left, stretched forth his limbs, half closed his 
eyes, and rubbmg his palms softly togetlier, sat thus full ten 
minutes caref.'.ing himstlf, and chuckling over the morning'.s 
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CHAl'TER XXXII. 



If those who thiuk that happiness exists only in those ex- 
vernal circumstances that sniTouml a, man, could liavc seen okl 
Mr. Warren in his prison, they ivoulil have been astonished at 
the placidity of his countenance, at the calm and holy atmos- 
phere that had made his cell emphatically a home. His wife and 
grandchild haunted it irith their love, and it seemed to liim — 
so the old man said — that God had never been quite so near to 
him as since he entered these gloomy walls. He migiit die: 
the laws might sacrifice him, innocent as he was; but shonld 
this happen, he only knew that God permitted it for some wise 
purpose, which might never be expla'ined till the sacrifice was 
made. 

True, life was sweet to the old man; for in his poverty and 
his trouble two souls had clung to him with a degree of lore 
that woTsld have made existcDce precious to any one. All tliat 
earth knows of heaven, strong, pure affection had alway.s fol- 
lowed hira. It ia only when the soul looks back upon a n'aste 
of buried affection, a maze of broken ties, that it thirsts to die. 
Resignation is known to every good Christian, but tho wild de- 
sire which makes men plunge madly toward eternity, comes of 
exhausted affections and an insane use of life. Good niLd wiKo 
men are seldom eager for death. They wait for it with still, 
solemn faith in God, whose most auf^ust messenger it is. 

There was nothing of brayndo in the old man's heart : he 
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made no theatrical exliibition of tha solcinii faltli that was in 
him ; but when visitors passed the open door of his cell— for, 
being upoa the third corridor, there was Httle clianee of escape 
— and saw him sitting there with that meek old woman at his 
feet, and an open Bible on his lap, a huge, wont book tliat had 
been his father's, thcj paused involuntarily, with that intuitive 
homage wltieh goodness always wins, even from prejudice. 

A few comforts had been added to his prison furniture ; for 
Mrs. Gray was always bringing some cherished thing from her 
household stores. A breadth of caipet lay before the bed ; a 
swing shelf hung agaiust the wall, upon which two cups and 
saucers of Mrs. Gray's most antique and precious china, stood 
in rich relief ; while a pot of roses struggled into bloom be- 
neath the light which came through the narrow loop-hole cut 
through the deep outer vaU. 

Altogether that ;irison-coll had a home-like and ])leasaat 
look. The old man believed that it might prove the gate to 
death, but he was not one to turn gloomily from the humble 
flowers with which God scattered his way to the grave. He 
lifted, his eyes gratefully to every sunbeam that came through 
the wail ; and when darkness surrounded him, and that blessed 
old woman was forced to leave him alone, he would sit down 
npon his bed, and murmur to himself, " Oh! it is well God can 
hear in the dark!" 

Thus as I have said, the time of trial drew near. The pris- 
oner was prepared and tranquil. The wife and grandchild 
were convinced of his innocence, and full of gentle faith that the 
laws could never put a guiltless man to death. Thus they par- 
took somewhat of his own heavenly composure. Mrs. Gray 
was always ready to cheer them with her genial hopefulness ; 
and Robert Otis was prompt at all times with such aid as his 
youth, his strength, and his fine, generons nature enabled him 

One morning, just after Mrs. Gray had left the cell — for she 
made a point of accompanying the timid old woman to the 
prison of hei' husband — Mr. WaiTen was disturbed by a visitor 
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that he had never seen before. It waa a quiet demure sort of 
personage, clothed in black, and with an air Jialf-clerical, b*lf- 
dissipated, that mingled rather incongruously upon his per; m. 
He sat down by the prisoner, as a hired nurse might cajole a 
child into taking medicine, and after uttering a soft good morn- 
tag, with his palm laid gently on the withered hand of the old 
man, he took a survey of the cell. 

Mrs. Warren stood in one corner, filling the old china cap 
from which her husband had jnst taken his breakfast, with wa- 
ter ; two or three flowers, gathered from the plants in Mrs 
Sray'a parlor windows, lay on the little table, whose gentle 
bloom this water was to keep fresh. To another man it might 
have been pleasant to obaerre with what care this old woman 
jrranged the tints, and turned the cup that its brightest side 
might- come opposite her husband. 

But the lawyer only saw that she was a woman, and reflected 
that the sex might always be found useful if properly managed. 
Instead of being struck by the womanly sweetness of her char- 
acter, and the aiFection so beautifully proved by her occupation, 
he began instantly to calculate upon the uses of which she might 
be capable. 

"Rather snug box this that they have got you in, my good 
friend," said the lawyer, turning his eyes with a sidelong glance 
on the old man's face, and keeping them fixed more steadily than 
was usual with him, for it was seldom a face like this met his 
scrutiny within the walls of a prison. " Trust that we shall 
get you out soon. Couldn't be in better hands, that fine old 
friend of yours, a woman in a thousand, isn't she ? — confides 
you to my legal keeping entirely 1" 

" Did Mrs. Gray send yon ? Arc you the gentleman she 
spoke to about my case ?" inquired the old man, turning his 
calm eyes upon the lawyer, while Mrs. Warren suspended her 
occupation and crept to the other side of her husband. " She 
wished me to talk with you. I am glad you have come I" 

" Well, my dear old friend, poimJt me to call you so — for if 
the lawyer who saves the man from the gallows isu't Ms friend, 
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I sbonld like to know who is. When shall we have a little 
quiet cLat together ?" 

" Now, there will be no better time 1" 

" But this lady ; m such cases one must have perfect confi- 
dence. Would she have the goodness just to step out while 
we talk a little ?" 

" She is my wife. I have nothing to say which she does not 
know 1" answered the old man, turning an affectionate look 
upon the grateful eyes lifted to his face. 

" Your wife, ha I" cried the lawyer, rubbing his palms softly 
together, as was his habit when a gleam of villainy more exqui- 
site than usual dawned upon him. "Perhaps not, we shall 
see ! may want her for a witness I but we can tell better when 
the case is laid oat. Now go on; remember that your law- 
yer ia your physician; must have all the symptoms of a case, al! 
its parts, all its capabilities. Now just consider me as your 
conscience ; not exactly that, bccanse one sometimes cheats con- 
science, you know — after all there is nothing better — thiok that 
I am your lawyer — that I have your life in my hands — that I 
must know the truth in order to save it — cheat conscience, if 
yon like, but never cheat the lawyer who tries your case, or the 
doctor who feels your pulse." 

" I have nothing to conceal. I am ready to tell you all," 
answered the old man. 

The CE^mness with which this was said took the lawyer some- 
what aback. He had expected that more of his cajoling elo- 
quence would be necessary, before his client would be won to 
speak frankly. His astonishment was greatly increased, there- 
fore, when the old man in his grave and tnitliful way related 
everything connected with the death of William Leicester es- 
actlyasit had happened. Nothing could be more discouraging 
than this narrative, as it presented itself to the lawyer. Had 
the man been absolutely guilty, his counsel would have found 
far less difBculty in arranging some grounds of defence. With- 
out some opening for legal chicanery the lawyer felt him- 
self lost. Unprincipled as he was, there still existed in his 
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mind some little feeling of interest in any case he undertook, 
independent of the money to be received. He loved the ex- 
citement, the trickery, the manceuvering of a desperate de- 
fence. He had a sort of fellow feeling for the clever criminal 
that sharpened his talent, and sent him into court with the 
spirit of aa old gambler. 

Bot a case like this was something new. He did not for a 
moment douht the old man's story; there was truth breathing io 
every word, and written in every line of that honest coun- 
tenance. Indeed it was this very conviction that dampened 
the lawyer's ardor in the case. It seemed completely removed 
■ from Ilia line of position. He had so long solemnly declared 
his belief in the innocence of men whom he knew to be steeped 
ia guilt, that ho felt how impossible it was for him to ntter the 
truth before a jury with any kind of gravity. His only re- 
source was to make this plain, solemn case as much like a false- 
hood as possible. 

" And so you were entirely alone in the room ?" 

" Entirely." 

The lawyer shook his head. 

" You have no witnesses of his coming in, or of the conversa- 
tion, except this old lady and your grandchild ?" 

"None I" 

" Your neighbors, how were yon situated there ? No kind 
fellow ia the next easement who heard a noise, and peeped 
through the key-hole, ha ?" 

The old man looked up gravely, but made no answer. 

"I tell you," said the lawyer sharply, for he was nettled hy 
the old man's look, " yours is a desperate easel" 

" I believe it ia," was the gentle reply. 

" A desperate case, to be cured only with desperate raesr 
surea. Some person must be found who saw this man strike 
the blow himself." 

" But who did see it, save God and myself?" 

"Your wife there, she must have seen it. The door was not 
quite closed; she was curious — women always are; she looked 
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through, saw the man seize the inife; yon tried to arrest liis 
hand; he was a strong man; yon old and feeble. Yon saw all 
this, madam!" 

The old woman was stooping forward, lier thin fingers Lad 
locked tJiemselves together while the lawyer was speaking, and 
her eyes were fixed on hun, dilatiag like those of a bird when 
the serpent begins its charm. At first she waved her Jiead very 
famtly, thns denymg that she had witnessed what he described; 
then she began fo stoop forward, assenting, as it were, to the 
force and enrrgy of his words, almost believing that she had 
actnilly looked thiongb the door and saw all that the lawyer 



" No, she did not see all this," answered the prisoner, quietly; 
" and if she had, how wonld it be of use ?" 

"You did see it, madam!" persisted the lawyer, without 
removing his eyes from the old woman's face, but fascinating 
her, as it were, with his gaze — "yon did see it!" 

"I don't know. I— I, perhaps — yes, I think." 

"But yon did see it; your husband's life depends on the 
fact. Refresh yonr memory; his life, remember— his life!" 

"Yes — yes. I — I saw!" 

It was not a deliberate falsehood; tlie weak mind was held 
and moulded by a strong will. For the moment that old woman 
ahsointely believed that she had witnessed the scene, which had 
been so often impressed npon her fancy. The lawyer saw his 
power, and a faint smile stole over his lip, htdf undoing the work 
his craft had accomplished. The old woman began to shrink 
slowly back; she met the calm, sorrowful gaze of her husband, 
and her eyes fell nnder the reproach it conveyed. 

The lawyer saw all tliis, and withont giving her time to 
retract, went on. 

"By remembering this you have saved liis life— saved him 
from the gallows— his name from dishonor— his body from being 
mangled at the medical college." 

Tlie old woman wove her wrinkled fingers together ; the ker 
chief on her bosom quivered with the struggle of her breath. 
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"I saw it — I saw it alll" she cried, lifting up her clasped 
hands and dropping them heavily on her lap. " Ood forgive 
liie, I saw it all I" 

"Wifel" said the old man, in a voice so solemn that it made 
even the lawyer shrink. "Wifel" 

She did not answer; herheaddroppedupon her bosom; those 
old hands unloeked and fell apart in her lap, but she muttered 
still, "God forgive me, I saw it alll" 

It was a falsehood now, and as she uttered it the poor crea- 
ture shrunk guiltily from her husband's sido, and attempted to 
steal out of the cell. 

" One moment," said the lawyer, beginning to kindle up in 
his anholy work. " Another thing is to be settled, and then 
you have the proud honor, the glorious reflection that it is to 
you this good, this innocent man owes his life. How long have 
you been married ?" 

The old woman looked at a gold ring on her finger, worn al- 
most to a thread, and answered— 

" It is near on forty years." 

"Where?" 

The old woman looked at her husband, but his eyes were bent 
sorrowfully downward, giving her neither encouragement or re- 
proach, so she answered with some hesitation — 

" We were married Down East, in Maine, 1" 

" So much the better. Is the marriage registered anywhere 1" 

"I don't know !" 

"The witnesses, where are theyf" 

" All dead 1" 

The lawyer rubbed his hands with still greater energy. 

" Very good, very good indeed ; nothing cou\d he better [ 
Just tell me, could you prove the thing yourselves ?" 

" Prove what ?" said Mrs. Warren, half in terror, while the 
prisoner remained motionless, paralyzed, as it seemed, by the 
weakness of his wife. 

"Prove? — why, that you were ever married. The truth is, 
madam, you could not have been married to' the prisoner — never 
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where tlie thirj,- ia impossible. It spoils you for a witness— do 
you understand V 

" No," said the old woman^ — " no, how should I ? What 
does it mean ?" 

"Mean ? — you are not his wife I" 

" Not his wife— not his wife I Wlij, didn't I tell you we had 
hved together aboYe forty years V 

" Certainly; no objection to that, a beantiful reproof to the 
slander that there is no constancy in woman. Still yoii are 
not his wife^ — remember tijat I" 

" But I am his wife. Look up, hnsbaud, and tell him if I 
am not your own lawfaliy married wife." 

"Madam," said the lawyer, m a Toice that he intended 
should reach her heart. "In order to save this man's life yoa 
must learn to forget as well as to remember. Yoa saw Leieea 
ter kill himself, that is settled. I shall place you on the stand 
to prove the fn^t — a fact which saves your hnshand from the 
gallows. His wife wonld not be permitted to give this evidence; 
the laws forbid it — -therefore you are not his wife. They can- 
not prove that yon are ; probably yon could not easily prove it 
yourself. I assert, aud will maintam it, no marriage over ex- 
isted between yoa and the prisoner." 

"But we have lived together forty years ; more than forty 
yearsl" cried the old woman, and a blush crept slowly over her 
wrinkled features till it was lost in the soft grey of her hair. 
" "What am I then V 

" What matters a name at your time of life. Besides, the 
moment he is clear you may prove your marriage before all the 
courts in America for anght I care ; they can't put him on trial 
a second time," 

" And you wish me to deny that we are married — to say that 
I am not his wife." 

The old woman, so weak, so frail, grew absolutely stem as 
she spoke ; the blush fled from her face, leaving it almost sub- 
lime. The 'lawyer even, felt the moral force of that look, aud 
Haid, haK in apology — 
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" It is the only way to save his life !" 

" Then let him die ; I could bear it better than to say he is not 
my hushand— I not his wife." She sunk to the floor as sLe 
spoke, and bowing her forehead to the old man's knee, sobbed 
out, " Oh, husband— husband, say that I am right now— did 
you hear— did you hear ?" 

The old man sat npriglit. A holy glow came over his face, 
and his lips parted with a smUe that was heavenly in its sweet- 
ness. He raised the feeble woman from his feet, and putting 
the grey hair gently back from her forehead, kissed it with 
tender reverence. Then, liolding her head to his bosom, he 
turned to the lawyer. "Ton may be satisfied, she does not 
think her husband's poor life worth that price," he said. " Kow 
leaTB us together." 

The lawyer went out rebuked and crest-fallen, muttering to 
himself as he passed from one flight of steps to another, "Weil, 
let the stubborn old fellow hang, it will do him good ; the pret- 
tiest case I ever laid out spoiled for an old woman's fancy. It 
was badly managed, I should have taken her alonel I verily 
believe the old wretch is innocent, but they will hang.hua high 
as Haman, if the woman persists." 



CHAPTEB, XXXIII. 

THE TRIAL POK MURDE 



TiiE day of trial came at last. Such cases are frequent in 
New York, and, unless there is something in the position or 
history of the criminal to excite public attention, they pass off 
almost unnoticed. Still there is not a single case that does not 
sweep with it the very heart-strings of some person or family 
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liiiked either to the prisoner or his victim ; there is not one 
that does not wring tears from some pyes and groans from 
some iuuoceut bosom. We read & brief record of these things; 
we learn that a murderer has been tried, convicted, sentenced ; 
we sliudder and turn away without being half conscious that 
the history thus briefly recorded embraces persons innocent as 
ourselves, wlio must endure more than the tortures of dedtli for 
the siu that one man is doomed to expiate. 

Old Mrs Warren and lier grand-daughter stood at the prison 
doors early that morning. It was before the hour n hen visitors 
could bo admitted, but they wandered np and down in sight of 
the entrance with that feverish unrest to which keen anxiety 
subjects one. All was busy life about the neighborhood. It 
was nothing to the multitude that passed up and down the 
steps, that a fellow being was that morning to be placed on 
trial for his life, A few remembered it, but with the exception 
of old Mrs. Gray and her nephew, it passed heavily upon the 
heart of no living being save those two helpless females. 

How strange all this seemed to them I With every thought 
and feeling occupied, they looked upon the indifferent throng 
with a pang; the smiling faces, the hustle, the cheerfulness, all 
seemed mocking the heaviness of their own hearts. 

The hour came at last, and they nt ed th p ison. Old 
Mr. Warren received them affectionat ly a uul 1 exhibited 
no anxiety, and seemed even more ch rfnl than b had been 
for some days. The Bible lay open uj n the b d and there 
was an indentation near the pillow, f h an had rested 
heavily there while reading upon his kn 

He spent more than an hour conve s ng gently w th his wife 
andgrand-daughter.strivingtogivetbem on olat tberthaa 
hope; for, from the first, he had belie 1 a d e [. la belief 

that the trial would go against him. With no faith in his 
counsel, and no evidence to sustain his innocence, how could 
he doubt it? Perhaps this very conviction created that holy 
composure, which seemed so remarkable in a man just to be 
placed on a trial of life and death. 
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When the officers came to condact him to the City Hull, he 
followed tliem calmly, solemnly, as a good man might have t.oni 
up to a place of worship. It was a bright, fros^ty morning', an^ 
he had been some weeks in prison. Still his hetstt must have 
been woaderfully at ease when the clear air, and the busy lift 
around could thas kindle up his eye and irradiate his fa«e. A 
crowd gathered around the prison to see the old murderer cora< 
forth, but the people were disappointed. Instead of a fierce 
haggard being, wild with the terrors of iiis situation, ready te 
dart away through any opening like a wild animal from it* 
keepers, they saw only a meek old man, neatly clad, and waikin? 
quietly between the officers with neither the bravado or thr 
abject humility of guilt. The fresh air did him good; you could 
see that in his face, and so grateful was he for this little 
blessing, that lie almost forgot the gaze and wonder of the 
crowd. 

" This is very beantiful," he observed to one of the officers, 
and the man stared to see how simple and unaffected was tliia 
expression of enjoyment. " Had I never been in prison, how 
conld I have relished a morning like this ?" 

"Tou expect to be acquitted?" answered the man, unable 
to account for this strange composure in any other way. 

" Xo," replied the old man, a little sadly—" no, I think they 
will find me guilty — I am almost sure they will 1" 

"Tou take it calmly, upon my honor — very cahnly!" ex- 
claimed the man. " Have you made tip yonr mind, then, to 
plead guilty at once ?" 

"No, that would be false — they must do it — I will not help 
them. All in my power I must do to prevent the crime they 
will commit in condemning me. Not to do that would be 
suicide I" 

There was something in this reply that struck the officer 
more than a thousand protestations could have done. Indeed 
the entire bearing of his charge surprised him not a little. 
Seldom had he conducted a man to trial that walked with so 
firm a step, or spoke so calmly. 
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*' Have yoa no dread of the sentence — no fear of dying, tbat 
you speak so quietly ?" 

The old man turned his bead and looked back* Two females 
were following liifn a little way off. They had g(me across the 
street to a¥oid the crowd of men and boys that hong like a 
pack of hounds about the prisoner, but were gazing after him 
with anxious faces, that taaelied eyen the officer with pity, as 
his glance fell npou them. The old man saw where his eyes 
rested, and answered very mournfully — 

"Yes, I have a dread of the sentence. It will reach thm,! 
Besides, it is a oolcmn thing to die — a very solemn thing to 
know that at a certain hour you will stand face to face with 
God !" 

" Still, I dare say, you would meet death like a hero!" 

" When death comes, I will try and meet it like a Christian," 
was the mild answer. 

As the old man spoke, they were crossing Chambers street 
to a corner of the Park, but then- progress was checked hy a 
carriage, drawn by a pair of superb horses, and mounted by 
two footmen in livery, that dashed by, scattering the crowd ia 
every direction. 

Mrs. Warren and her grand-daughter were on the opposite 
side, and had just left Centre street to cross over. Julia 
uttered a faint scream, and attempted to draw her grandmother 
back, for the horses were dashing close npon them, and the old 
woman stood as if paralyzed in the middle of the street. She 
did not move; the horses plunged by, and the wheels made her 
garments flutter with the air they scattered in passing. The 
old woman uttered a cry as the carriage disappeared, and ran 
forward a step or two, as if impelled by some wild impulse to 
follow it; Julia darted forward and caught hold of her arm. 

" Grandmother, grandmother, where are you going? What 
is the matter!" 

" Did you see that V said the old woman. 

" What, grandmother ?" 

" That face — the lady in the carriage. Did yon see it I" 
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"No, grandmother; I was looking at yon. It seemed as if 
the horses would trample you down." 

The old woman listened, evidently without comprehending. 
Her eyes were wild, and her manner energetic. 

" Where is your grandfather ? — I must tell him. It was Aw 

" Whose face, grandmother 2" 

" Whose I Why, did yoa not see t" The old woman seemed 
all at once to recollect herself. " Bnt how should jou know — 
yon, my poor child, who never had a mother?" 

" Ohl grandmother, lias trouble driven you wild?" cried the 
poor girl, struck with new terror, for there was something al- 
most insane in the woman's look. 

" No, I am not wild ; but it was her — sec how I tremble. 
Coold anything else make me tremble so?" 

" I have been trembling all the morning," said Julia. 

"True enough, but not deep in the heart — not — ohl where 
js your grandfather ? They have taken him off while wo are 
standing here. Come, child, come — how could we lose sight 
of him ?" 

They hurried into the Park, and across to the City Hall, 
which they reached in time to secnre a single glance of the 
prisoner as he was conducted up the staircase, still followed by 
the rabble. 

The court-room became crowded immediately after the pris- 
oner was led in, and it was with considerable difficulty that an 
officer forced a passage for the unhappy pair to the seats re- 
served for witnesses. Mrs. Gray was already in court, a little 
more serious than usual, bat still so confident of her protege's 
innocence, and filled with such reverence for the infallibility of 
the law, that she had almost religious faith in his acquittal. 
She smiled cheeringly when Mrs. Warren and Julia came up, 
and her black silk gown rustled again as she moved her pon- 
derous person that they might find room near her. Mrs. War- 
ren was a good deal excited. She even made an effort to reach 
her hual aod, as they were conducting him through the court. 
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but the crowd was too dense, and, spite of herself, she was 
borne forward to the witnesses' seats, without obtaining an 
opportunity to whisper a word of what was passing in her 
heart. The jndges were upon the beflch ; tlie lawyers took 
their places, and all the preliminaries of an important trial 
commenced. The prisoner remained calm as he had been all 
the morning, but there was nothing stupid or indifferent in hia 
manner. When informed of hia right of challenge to the jury, 
he examined each man as he came up, with a searching glance, 
and two or three times gave a peremptory challenge. He lis- 
tened with interest to the questions put by the conrt, and sunk 
back in his seat, breathing deeply, as if aa important duty 
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To have watched this man one mi^ht have supposed that the 
feeble old prisoner, who sat so meekly beneath the fiery flash of 
hia eyes, and the keen scourge of his eloquence, had been his 
bitterest enemy. Even in opening the case, where little of elo- 
quence is expected, he conld not forbear many a sharp taunt 
and crnel invective against the old man, who met it all with a 
sort of rebuking calmness, that might have shamed the dastardly 
eloquence which was in no way necessary to justice. 

You should have seen dear Mrs. Gray, as the lawyer went 

on. No winter apple ever glowed more ruddily than her cheek; 

no star ever flashed more brightly than her fine eyes. The 

folds of her silken dress rustled with the indignation that kept 

17 
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her in coDstaDt motion; and she wonld bend first to old Mrs, 
Warren, and then to Jnlia, whispering— 

" Never mind, dears — never mind his impudence 1 Our IsiTC- 
yer will have a chance soonr theii won't that fellow catch 
it 1 Don't mind what be sajs; if s his basiness; the State pays 
for it — more shame for the people. Onr man will be ou hi? 
feet soon. I ain't the State of New York, but then he's got a 
fee that ought to sharpen his tongue, and expects more when 
it's over. Only let him give that fellow his own again with in- 
terest—compound interest — and if I don't throw in an extra 
ten dollars, my name isn't Sarah Gray, Oh, if I could but give 
Wm; a piece of mj mind now 1 There, there, Mrs. "Warren, 
don't look so white I it's only talk. They won't convict him— 
it's only talk I" 

Mrs. Gray was drawn from this good-natured attempt to 
cheer her frieuds by the proceedings of the court, that each mo- 
ment became more and more impressive. 

The prosecution bronght forth its witnesses, those who had 
appeared in the preliminary trial, with many others hunted out 
by the indefatigable attorney. Never was a chain of evidence 
more complete — ^nevcr did guilt appear so hideous or more 
firmly established. Every witness, as he descended from the 
stand, seemed to have thrown a darker staiu of guilt upon that 
cdd man. The sharp cross-examinations of the prisoner's coun 
ael, only elucidated some new point against him. His acute 
wit and keen questioning brought notbiug to light that did nol 
operate against the cause — a better man might have been ex 
cused for abandomng his ease in despair. 

It seemed impossible that anything could overthrow all this 
weight of evidence; even the desperate plea of insanity would 
be of no avail. No one could look on the solemn, and yet 
serene face of that old man, without giving him credit for a 
steadiness of mind that no legal eloquence could distort. 

Among the last witnesses brought np was Julia Warren. 
Her determination not to give evidence, which had just escaped 
legal censure on the examination, had been reasoned away by her 
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grandfather who, believing, himself that the laws should be 
obeyed in all things, leaving the resnlt with God, had succeeded 
in convincing the mind of this joung girl that her duty was 
obedieace. She arose, therefore, when summoned to the stand, 
turned her eyes upon her grandfather, as if to gather courage 
from Jiis strength, and moved forward tremulously, it is true, 
but with more fortitude than might have been expected in a 
creature so young and so delicately sensitive. 

Witli her usual good sense, Mrs. Gray had taken care that 
her protege should bo neatly dressed, but spite of the little 
cottage bonnet with its rose-colored lining, that face was color- 
less as & snow-drop. 

A thrii! of sympathy passed through the crowd, as this young 
girl stood up in the public gaze. She was known as the grand 
child of the accused, and to possess knowledge that could bnt 
deepen the charges against him. This of itselt was enough to 
enlist the generous impulses of a people, more keenly alive than 
any on earth, to the claims and dependenc es of womanhood 
But the shrinking modesty of her demeanor — the e^tqu ite 
purity of her loveliness— her youth, the mnate ri,Snement thit 
breathed about her like an atmosphere all consjired to mike 
her an object of generous pity. There was not i fice present 
even to the ofQecrs, that did not exhibit some sign of this feel- 
ing when tjie first view of her features was obtained. The 
face in which this tender compassion beamed most eloquently 
was that of the old prisoner. For the first time that day tears 
came into his eyes, but when her glance was turned upon him with 
a look that pleaded for strength and for pardon, eloquently as 
eyes ever pleaded to a human soul, the grandfather answered 
it with a smile that kindled up her pale face, as if an angel had 
passed by, which no one had the power to see, save her and the 
old man. 

She touched her lips to the sacred volume, and tumed with 
a look of angelic obedience toward the Judges. When the pro- 
secuting attorney commenced his esaiuination, she answered his 
questions with a degree of modest dignity that checked anyde- 
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dre he might have felt to excite or annoy her with useless in- 
terrogations. Hothing could he more ahsorhing than the at- 
tention paid to every word that dropped from her lips. She 
spoke low, and faltered a httle now and then ; bnt the tones of 
her voice were so sadly sweet, the tears seemed so close to her 
eyes without reaching them, that even the judges and the jury 
leaned forward to catch those tones, rather than break them by 
a request that she should speak louder. 



CHAPTER XXXiy. 



I WILL not give Julia's entire evidence as she uttered it in 
detail, because n;ost of my readers know already the erents 
which she had to relate ; I have attempted no melodramatic 
tffect by an effort at mystery. The truth which that court 
eould not know, is already made manifest to those who have 
followed my story up to this point. When questioned if she 
had known the deceased, Julia answered that she had seen him 
three times in her life. Once upon a wharf near the Battery, 
where she had wandered witli flowers and fruit, which slie 
wished to sell. He then purchased a few of her flowers, and 
presented them to a lady who had left a southern vessel with 
him but a few moments before. She described how he had 
(triven away with the lady at his side, and said at that time 
she never expected to have seen him agaia 
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" But you did see him again," said the examining connsel. 
" Tell us where and Iiow ?" 

" Ifc was in October, tlie evening before lie — before lie died. 
1 was going up town with some flowers, which a lady had or- 
dered for a ball she gare that night. It was rather late when 
1 started from Dunlap's, and I walked fast, fearing to lose my 
way after dark. This man saw me as I was passing a house 
with a flower-garden in front, and a pretty fountain throwing 
up water among the dahlias and chrysanthemums ; I was out of 
breath, acd walked a little slower just then, for the water- 
drops as they fell were like miKic, and everything around waa 
so lovely that I could not find it in my heart to walk fast. I 
did not stop; but Mr. Leicester saw me and wanted me to sell 
my flowers. 1 told him no; but he would have them, and al- 
most pushed me, basket and all, through the gate and into the 
house." 

" "Well, what passed in the house ?" 

" He took me up stairs into a chamber, and there I saw the 
same lady that was with him on the wharf, alone, and dressing 
herself in some beautiful clothes that lay about. She asked 
mo to help her, and I did. She took some of my flowers for 
her hair and her dress. I was in a great hurry, and wished to 
go, hut she begged me to stay a few minutes longer, and I 
could not refuse. After she was dressed, we went down stairs, 
and this lady was married to Mr. Leicester in a room below. 
The wedding seemed like a funeral; the lady cried all the time, 
and so did I. 

" When it waa all over they let me go, and I carried the rest 
of my flowers to the lady who had ordered them. It was get- 
ting late when I went back; I lost my way; a gentleman stood 
looking into a window at the comer of some street; I asked 
iiim to teil me the way home without looking in his face; ho 
turned. It waa Mr. Leicester; he wovM go home with me; I 
did not like it, and would rather have been lost in the streets al! 
night; but all that I could say against it did no good. Ha 
folioKcd me home, down the basement steps, and to the door of 
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grandfatlier'e room. There was no Ugtt in the room ; and while 
grandpa was kindling a match, Mr. Leicester went away. I 
do not know how, but when the candle was lighted I looked 
roand for him, and he was gone!" 

"Did jou tell jour grandfather that he had followed you?" 

"Yes, I always tell grandfather eyerythingl" 

"So yoa told him that this man had followed you home 
against your will?" 

"Yes, I told him." 

" Was he angry ?" 

" My grandfather never is angry I" 

" But what did he say ?" 

" Nothing particular. He kept his arm aronnd me a good 
while, I remember, as I was warming myself, and seemed to feel 
sorrowful about something. He asked several questions about 
the man, how he looked, and what he said." 

" And was that all he said or did?" 

"!No. He prayed for me that night before we went to bed 
more earnestly than I had ever heard him before. I remember, 
he asked God to protect me from harm, and said that he wa? 
old, so old that he was of no use, and well stricken in years. 
It was not the first time I had heard him say this, but that night 
I remember well, for it made me cryl" 

" When was the nest time you saw Mr. Leicester ?" 

Julia grew pale as she replied to this question, and her yoice 
became so faint that she could scarcely be heard. 

"I saw him the next morning!" 

" At what hoar ?" 

"I do not know exactly; but we had just done breakfast 
when ho came into the basement where we lived, and attempted 
to speak with my grandfather!" 

" Did your grandfather know him f Did he call Mr. Leices- 
ter by name ?" 

" He did not call him by name ; but I think they mast hai ■* 
Vrown each otlier!" 

" Why do JOU think so V 
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Because grandfather tuvned so pale and lotied bo dread- 
fully; I never saw him look so before." 

" Well, what passed after he came in V 

" I don't know; he sent as both oat of the room, grandma 
and me." 

" Where did yon go ?" 

" Into the entry; we had no other plsicc.l" 

" Did you heir nothing after ?" 

' les the soand of voices, but no words; theu Mr. Leicester 
rashed through the door, and oat to the area; we thought he 
was gone, but in a minatc he came btick and went into the 
basement again, we heard no words after that, but a heavy 
feU. We i^eot in, Mr. Leicesta- lay on the floor; grandpa was 
close by; there was Wood about: but T do not know anything 
«lse, my head grew dizKy; I remember clinging to grandmother 
that I might not fall." 

" And this is all you km)^ f" 

"Yes, it is all!" 

It is impossible to describe the effect tiiia young girl's evidence 
produced upon the court. She did not weep or blash as most 
girls of her age miglit have done. The feelings that gave her 
voice those tones of thrilling sadness, the subdued pain so visi- 
ble in her sweet countenance, were all too stjong and deep for 
these more common manifestations. You saw that this young 
creature was performing a solemn duty, when she stood np there 
to testify against the being whom she loved better than anything 
on earth — that the single hour which she occupied on the stand 
would leave behind it such memories as weigh upon the heart 
forever. 

Julia descended from the gaze of that crowd, older at heart 
by ten years than ordinary events would have left her. Great 
Buffering brings painful precocity with it. It takes hut a few 
moments to hai-den iron into steel; bnt the fire ie liot, and the 
blows b&cA which accomplish the transformation. 

Tbe defence refused all cross-examination, and Julia was told 
that she might leave the stand. As the permission was given, 
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she lifted her beavy eyes and turned them once more upon her 
grandfather. Oil, what a world of anguish lay in that look. 
The old man answered it with another smile. She saw it but 
dimly, for her eyes were filling with tears, but its sad sweetness 
made her faint. She tottered back to the scat by her grand- 
mother, leaned her head against the wall, and without a sigh or a 
motion became as insensible as the wall itself. 

It was strange, but the evidence of this young girl, strongly 
as it bore against the prisoner in fact, created a feeling in his 
favor with the Jury, and disposed the crowd to more charitable 
thoughts of the old man who could make himself so beloved 
by a creature like that. As for Mrs. Gray, she absolutely sob- 
bed till the chair shook under her, all the time that Julia was 
speaking. But the grandmother sat motionless, only turning 
her eyes slowly from her husband to the jury, and from them to 
the judges, striving, poor creature, to gather some ray of hope 
from their faces. 

It was a strong proof of the influence which the truthfulness 
of this young creature had upon the court, that there was a 
good deal of legal informality permitted in the examination. 
She had been allowed to tell her story after her own gentle 
fashion, without undue interference from the lawyers ; and for 
a little time after she left the stand, there, was profound si- 
lence ia the crowd, as if no one could break, even by a whisper, 
the impressions which her evidence had left. 

This silence was broken by the prisoner, who arose, all at 
once, and attempted to move toward his grand-daughter. 
While all others were absorbed, he had seen her head droop 
against the wall, the heavy lids settle hke snow-flakes over her 
eyes, and the color quenched around her mouth. The sight 
was too much for him, and he started up, as I have described, 
but only to feel the officer's gripe upon his arm. 

" See, sec, you have killed her," said the old man, pointing 
with his finger to the insensible girl. " Let me go to her, I 
say — one minute — only a minute 1 Ho one else can brii^ het 
to life 1" 
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The oificer attempted to resist tlie old man. 

" Sit down — sit down," lie said, " it disburbs tlie court. Slie 
sliall have care, only be qniet." 

The prisoner resisted this friendly violence, and struggled 
against the man with all hia feeble strength. 

" She is dead ; I tell you it has killed her, poor thing ! 
Poor darling, she is dead I" he repeated, and tears rolled 
heavily down his face. " Will no one see if she is quite, quite 
gone ?" 

As if in answer to this pathetic cry for aid, a young man 
forced bis way up from a comer of the room, where he had 
stood all day regarding every stage of the trial with the keen- 
est interest, and taking Jufia m his arms, carried her to an open 
window, 

" Give me water," be said to the officer; " there is some be- 
fore the judge;" then turning toward Mrs. Gray, who, occupied 
by the prisoner, had been quite insensible to Jalia's situation, 
he said, abruptly, "Have you no hartshorn? — nothing about 
you, aunt, that will he of use ?" 

"Dear me, yes," answered the good lady, producing a vial 
of camphor from the depths of her pocket, " I thought some- 
thing of the kind might happen ; here is the water too ; there, 
her eyelids begin to move." 

"She is better— she will soon be well," said Kohert Otis, 
turning his face toward the prisoner, who stood up in tho 
midst of the court, looking after his grandchild, with eyes that 
might have touched a heart of stone. 

" Thank you, thank jou I" said the old man ; and without 
another word, he sat down, covered bis face with both hands, 
and wept like a child. 

After a little, Julia was led back to her seat, and Kobcrt 
Otis withdrew into the crowd again. Another witness was 
examined aad dismissed. Then there came a pause in the pro- 
ceedings. The witnesses' stand was tor a time unoccupied. 
The district attorney sat restlessly on his chair, casting anxious 
glances toward the door, as if waiting for some person imnor- 
17' 
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taut to his cause. The judge was just bending forward to de- 
lire the proceedings to go on, when a slight bustle near the 
door caused a movement through the whole crowd. Those 
persona near the entrance were pressed back against their 
ceighhors by two officers in authority, who thas made a lane 
up to the witnesses' stand, throagh which a lady passed, with 
rapid footsteps, and evidently mach excited by the position iu 
which she found herself. 

A whisper of surprise, not unmingled with admiration, ran 
through the crowd, as this lady took her place upon the stand. 
She hesitated ati instant, then, with a graceful motion, swept 
the veil of heavy lace back upon her bonnet, and turned to- 
ward the judges. The face thus exposed had something far 
more striking in it tlinn beauty. It was a haughty face, full 
of determination, and with a calmness upon the features that 
was too rigid not to have been forced. Kotwithstandiuj; tins, 
you eonld see that the woman trembled in every limb, as she 
bared her features to the crowd. 

It was not the bashful tremor which might haye brought 
crimson to the brow of any female, while so many eyes were 
bent upon her, but a strong nervous excitement, which lifted 
her above all these considerations. The contrast of a_ ))lack 
velvet dress fiowing to her feet, and fitted high at the throat, 
might have added somewhat to the singular effect produced by 
a face at once so stem and so beautiful. Certain it is, that a 
thrill f tl at pe t which strong feeling always carries with 
it, pas d th o h the crowd ; and though she was strikingly 
lovely ] pie fo ot that, in sympathy for the emotions that 
she npp d w th such fortitude. The rapidity with which 
she hal nt d tl court, and the position which she took on 
the ta d p ent d a fuU view of her face to Mi's. Warren and 
Julia; but as she turned slowly toward them, in throwing hack 
her veil, the effect npou these two persona was startling 
enough. 

The old woman half rose from her chair, her lips moved, as 
it a smothered cry had died upon them, and she sat down again, 
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paepinff a fold of Mrs. Gray's gown in her hands. It was the 
face she had seen ia the carriage that morning. 

Julia also recogniaed the lady, with a start. Ifc was the 
woman who had porcliosed flowers of her so often, who had 
keeti so invariably kind, and whose fate had been strongly 
Wended with her own since the first day when she had pur- 
'.hased yiolets from her flower basket. 

There was something startling to the young girl in this sud- 
den apparition of a person who had been to her almost like fate 
itself. At that solemn moment she drew her breath heayily, 
and listened with painful attention for the first words that 
might fall upon the court. Mrs. Gray also was filJed with 
astonishment, for she saw her own brother, Jacob Strong, enter 
the court, walking close behind the lady, until she mounted the 
stand, with tie air and manner of an attendant. When the 
lady took her position, he drew back toward the door, and 
stood motionless, gazing anxiously upon her face, without turn- 
ing his eyes aside even for an instant It was in vain Mrs. 
Gray motioned with her hand that he should approach her; all 
his senses seemed swallowed up by keen interest in the lady. 
He had no existence for the time bat in her. 

Of all the persons in that court-room, there was not one who 
3id not exhibit some unusual interest in the woman placed so 
uiiespectediy upon the witnesses' stand, except the prisoner 
himself. He had been, during some moments, sitting with his 
forehead bent upon his clasped hands, lost in thought, or, it 
might be, in silent prayer to the God who had, as it seemed, 
almost abandoned him. He did not look up when the lady 
entered, and not till the examination had proceeded to some 
considerable length, was he aware of her presence. 

It was worthy' of remark, tliat the prosecuting attorney 
addressed this witness with a degree of respect which he had 
extended to no other person. His -voice, hitherto so sharp and 
biting, took a subdued tone. His manner became deferential, 
and the opening questions, in which he was nsuaily abrupt, al- 
most to rudeness, were now rather insinuated than demanded. 
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He waived the nsual preliminaries regarding tne age and name 
of the witDess, and even apologized for the necessity which had 
compelled him to bring her ocforc the court. 

Tlie lady listened to all this with a little impatience ; she was 
evidently Id no state of mind for commonplace gaUantries, and 
seemed relieved when he commenced those direct t 
■which were to place her evidence before the court. 

" Mrs. Gordon, that is your name, I believe I" 

The lady bent her head. 

"Did you know Mr. William Leicester when he waa 
livinn- ?" 

A faint tremor passed over the lady's lips, but she answered 
clearly, though in a very subdued voice — 

" Yes, I knew him 1" 

" He visited at your house sometimes t" 

•• Yes !" 

" When did you see him last ?" 

" On the — -" Her voice became almost inaudible as she 
uttered the date; but the lawyer had keen ears, and forbore to 
ask a repetition of the words, for her face changed suddenly, 
and it seemed with a violent effort that she was able to go 

"At what hour did he leave yonr house ?" 

" I do not know the exact hour 1" 

" Was it late ?" 

" Yes, I gave a bail that night, and my guests generally 
remained late !" 

" Did you observe anything peculiar in his manner that 
night 1 Did he act like a man that was likely to commit sui- 
cide in the morning ?" 

It was half a minute before tlio lady gave any reply to this 
question; then she spoke with an effort, as if some nervous affec- 
tion were almost choking her. 

" I cannot judge — I do not know. It is a strange question 
to ask me 1" 

" I regret its necessity !" saiii the attorney, with a defcreu- 
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tiaj bend of the hoad ; " our object is," he added, addressing the 
judge, " to show by this witness, how the deceased was occu- 
pied during the night before his mnrder. I believe it is the inten- 
tion of the defence to claim that William Leicester killed 
himself ; that it ivas a case of suicide instead of the foul mnrder 
we will prove it to haye been. I wish to show by thfs lady that he 
Was a gnest in her mansion up to a late hour; that he joined in 
the festivities of a ball, and was ajnong the most cheerfnl revel- 
lers present. I must repeat the question, madam— did you re- 
mark anything singular in his manner— anything to distinguish 
him from other gnests ?" 

The lady parted her lips, struggled, and answered— 
"No, I saw nothing I" She lifted her eyes after this, as if 
impelled by some magnetic power, and met those of the tall, 
gaunt man, who had followed her into court. His look of 
B6rrowiul reproach seemed to sting her, and she spoke again, 
louder and more resolutely. " There was nothing in the words 
or acts of, William Leicester, that night, which warranted an 
idea of suicide—nothing I" 

A faint sound, not quite a groan, bnt deeper than a sigh, broke 
from Jacob Strong ; and he shrunk back into the crowd, with 
his head drooping like some animal stricken with au arrow, and 
anxious to hide the wound. That moment, as if actuated by 
one of those impulses that seem like the strides of fate toward 
an object, the district attorney said, as it seemed in the very 
wantonness of his professional privilege, 

"Look at the prisoner, madam. Did you ever see him 
before ?" 

The lady turned partly round and looked toward the prison- 
er's seat. The old man had his head bowed, for the sight of 
his insensible grandchild had left him strengthless, and slie could 
only distinguish the soft wave of grey hairs around his temples, 
and the stoop of a figure venerable from age. 

"Stand up," commanded the judge, addressing the old man; 
"stand up that the witness may look upon your face!" 

The old man arose and stood upright. His eyes were lifted 
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slowly, and met those of the woman, which were filled with cold 
abhorrence of tlie being she was forced to look apon. I cannot 
describe those two faces as their eyes were riveted npon each 
other ; both were instantly pale as death. After a moment, 
in which something of doubt mingled with its corpse-like pallor, 
that of the woman took an expression of almost terrible affright. 
Her pale lips qniveredj her eyes distended with wild brilliancy. 
She lifted one hand that shook like an aspen, and swept it 
across her eyes once, twice, as if to clear their vision, ijhe 
did not attempt to speai; the sight of that old man chilled her 
through and through, body and soul. She seemed freezing into 
« 1 11 r hie. 

The change that came upon the prisoner was not less remark- 
able. At first there settled upon liis face a look of the most 
piiinful astonishment. It deepened, changed, and as snow 
becomes luminous when the sunshine strikes it, the very pallor 
of his features brightened. Affection, tenderness, the most thril- 
ling gratitude beamed through their whiteness, and while her gaze 
was fascinated by his, he stretched forth his arras. This scene 
was so strange, the agitation of these persons so unaccountable, 
that it held the whole court breathless. Ton might have heard 
an insect stir in any part of that vast room. It seemed with 
every breath as if some cry must burst from the old man— as 
if the lady would sink to the earth, dead, so terrible was lier 
agitation. Bnt the prisoner only stretched forth his arms, and 
it .seemed as if this slight motion restored the lady to herself. 
Eer face hardened; she tamed away, withdrawing her gaze 
slowly, as if the effort cost her a mortal pang. Then she 
answered, 

"No, I do not recognize him 1" 

Her lips were like marble, and her voice so husky that it 
made the hearers shrink, but every word was clearly enunciated. 
Tiie old man fell back to his seat ; his arms dropped heavily 
down ; he too seemed frozen into stone. 

For a moment the witness stood mute and still ; then she 
started all at once, turned and descended into the crowd. 
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Mrs, Warren, whom no one had observed during this scene, 
arose from her scat aa the lady passed, and followed her. The 
crowd closed around them, but the old woman struggled 
through, and laid a trembJing grasp upon the velvet dress that 
floated before her like the waves of a pall. The lady turned 
her white face sharply round, and it came close to that of the 
old woman. A convulsion stirred her features ; she lifted her 
arm as if to fling it around that frail form, then dashed it down, 
tearing her dress from that feeble grasp, and walked steadily 
out of the court. 



CHAPTER XXXy. 



There had been a severe change in the weather since morn- 
ing'. The pure frosty air, that invigorated everything it 
touched, hardened toward nig'ht, into one of those cold storms — 
half snow, half ice — that chili yon to the vitals. A coating of 
this sleety snow lay upon the Park, icing the trees with crys- 
tal, and bending every twig as with a fruitage of pearls. The 
stone pavement and the City Hail steps were carpeted an inch 
deep by the storm; and the hail crackled sharply under foot if 
any one attempted to pass over them. In short, it was one of 
those nights when everything living seeks shelter, and no human 
being is seen abroad, save those given up to wild desolation, 
cither of body or mind. 

Miserable and stormy as the night was, two persons had been 
wandering in it for hours, sometimes lost in the blackness of the 
storm, sometimes gliding by the lamps that seemed struggling 
to keep themselves alive^-and again stealing up the curving 
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Staircase within tiie City Hail, ghost-liko and stadowy, only to 
come forth in the tempest and wander as before. 

In the darkness, it would have been difficult to judge of the 
Bex or condition of those persons. Both were mufBod in gar- 
ments black as the clouds that hung over them. Both were 
tall, and, sometimes as they walked, the outlines of their per- 
sons blended together, till they seemed scarcely more than a 
mass of moTing darkness. It was remarkable that, standing 
or walking, they never lost sight of a range of windows in one 
wing of the City Hall, where lights shone gloomily into the mist, 
not wandering about as the lamps of a happy honsehold often 
do, but motionless, like watchfires, half smothered by the dense 
atmosphere. 

Once more these two persons ascended the steps and en- 
tered the vestibule, from which the horse-shoe staircase diverges. 
A shower of sleet followed them, and the wind swept wailing 
over their heads as they went in. A lamp burned near, the 
staircase, and for a moment, the faces of those two wanderers 
became visible. The one that struck you first, was that 
of a female. Tresses, that had of late been curled, hung in 
dripping masses down each side of her face, that was not only 
as white, but seemed cold also as marble. A pair of wild eyes 
really bine, but blackened with the smothered fire that pro^ 
tracted suspense leaves behind it, gleamed out from the 
shadow of her bonnet, around which the folds of a heavy lace 
veil dripped in sodden masses to her shoulders. The velvet 
cloak which shrouded her was heavy with rain ; its lustre all 
gone, and its rich fringes, frozen together with sleet, rattled 
against the balustrades as she pressed them in passing. Her 
companion — but even as we attempt to describe him, the woman 
turns, with her hand upon the balustrade, and addresses hun— 
thus giving his identity better than any description could convey. 
" What was that, Jacob ? A noise— the stirring of feet I 
Oh, my God — my God — they are coming in 1" 

She caught hold of Jacob's rough over-coat with one hand 
The glenm of her teeth, as they knocked together, made the 
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Strong man recoil. It gave un expression of fearfal agony to 
her face. He listened. 

"No, it is the wind breaking through the hall." 

" How it sobs I How like a hnman voice it is ! Do yon 
Lear it ? Death I— death !— that is what it says I" 

" Yoa shudder— you are cold. How your teeth chatter I" 
said Jacob, folding the half-frozen cloak about her. " What 
can I do ? If you would only go home, I will come the first 
minute after the verdict. ' Do — do go I" 

" HashI it is there again. Are the winds human, that they 
moan so ?" 

" It is a fierce storm, nothing more," said Jacob. 

A woman came down the steps that moment. She had no 
cloak on, and a thin shawl hung in limp folds over her shoul- 
ders. An old hood lay back from her face, revealing features 
large and stem, but for the instant softened with sorrow. She 
came from the vestibule overhead. In that direction lay the 
court-room. Ada saw the woman, and holding out both her 
haJids, shivering and purple with cold, walked slowly up to 
meet her. These two females had seen each other but once in 
the world. One was from a prison, the other from a palatial 
home; yet they stood face to face, on equal terms, now. I am 
wrong ; the woman of the prison looked down with something 
of stern rebuke upon the lady. She said in her heart, " The 
blood of this old man be npon her head ! Did she not deny 
me the gold that might have saved him?" But when she 
looked upon that face, her resentment gave way. She paused 
on the steps, instead of pushing roughly by, and said, in a tone 
that sounded peculiarly gentle from its contrast with her ap- 
pearance and bearing — 

" This is a bitter night, madam." 

" Tell me — tell me," gasped Ada, seizing the woman's shawl, 
and raising her hand toward the court-room, " have they— have 

" Poor thing I so you repent at last," answered the woman^ 
comprehendmg her gesture with that quick magnetism which is 
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the lightning of some hearts. "So, they ha^e not come in; bnt 
it ia of no use waiting — the jjoor old man is as good as hnng, 
depend on it." 

Ada uttered a faint cry, very faint, but it seemed to lier 
that it sounded through the whole building, ringing above the 
storm like a yell. She dropped the woman's shawl, and stood 
motionless, looking helplessly in her face. 

" Yon had better fake the lady home," said the woman, 
turning kindly to Jacob ; " sbe is wet through — the ice rattles 
on her clothes ; she wUl catch her death of cold. I would stay 
and help her, for she seems in trouble; but there is worse 
trouble coming for the poor creature overhead. I thought 
I had seen hard sights before ; but this — there is no brandy 
strong enough to make me forget this I" 

" There is no news — the jury are still out E" questioned Jar 
cob. "Tel! me!" 

" Jfo, no— -I have nothing to say — the jury are out yet — the 
judge waiting— the old man — " 

"HushI" said Jacob, "she is Jisteaing." 

" Stay — tell me all — the old man— tell me all 1" cried Ada, 
hurrying down two or three steps after the woman. 

" I cannot wait, lady ; the jury may come in any moment. 
Those poor watchers will want a carriage. I must find one 
somewhere. Nobody thought of that but mc. They might 
not feel the storm, for the verdict will numb them ; but it is a 
piercing night." 

" You have no cloak — scarcely more than summer clothes, 
1 will go," said Jacob. 

" I am used to battling with the weather," was the answer. 
"Thank you, though." 

" Stay with her," answered Jacob, and he hurried down the 
steps. 

" How the wind blowsl— it is a terrible night," said the wo- 
man, drawing her scant shawl together, and sitting down by 
Ada, who had sunk upon the cold steps, as if all the strength 
bad withfired from her limbs the moment Jacob left hw. 
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"Toil tremble— yonr teeth chatter— these poor hands are like 
ice; there, there, let me rub them between mine." 

Ada submitted her shivering hands meekly as a child, and a 
drop, that was not rain, stole down her face, 

" You told me once," she said, " that money would save 
him ; will thousands — hundreds of thousands do it now ?" 

" It is too late," answered the woman, sadly. 

The tempest rose just then, and, to Ada's almost frenzied 
mind, it seemed as if every swell of the wind answered back, 
" too late — too late I" She shuddered, and cowered down by 
the woman, as if a death sentence were ringing over her. 

When Jacob returned, he found the two women sitting to- 
gether, upon the steps. Ada rose to her feet, and, withoat 
speaking, began rapidly to mount them. Jacob followed. 

" Where are you going I Not there, I hope — not there 1" 

" Yes, there !" 

She rushed forward, her frozeii garments crackling and 
shedding ice-drops as she moved. AD the high-bred dignity 
of her mien was gone; all the richness of her toilet 
drenched away. The woman who followed her scarcely looked 
more poverty stricken— did not look so utterly desolate. She 
opened the conrt-room door, and crept in. All the audience 
was gone. Empty benches flung their long, g'loomy shadows 
athwart the room. Dim lamps flared across the wall, leaving 
patches of blackness in the angles and around every object that 
could catch and break the weak gleams of light. The judge 
was upon his seat, pale and stdl as a statue of marble. Weary 
with excitement and the protracted trial, he sat there in the 
gloomy midnight, waiting for the death-woi-d, face to face with 
that old man, whose life lay in the breath on his lip. Constantly 
his eyes turned upon the prisoner, and always they were met 
with a glance that penetrated his heart to the core. A light, 
overhead, fell upon the old man's temple, silvering the broad, 
high forehead, gleaming through the white locks and glancing 
downward, shedding faint rays upon his beard and bosom. I 
have seen a picture of Rembrandt's, so like my idea of the old 
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man, that it has haunted me ever Bincc. The calm, deep-set 
eyes, the holy strength slumbering within them — the expanse 
of forehead, the whole head, were so perfectly the embodiment 
of my thought, that it startled mo. That which I saw in the 
picture, it was, which penetrated to the heart of the judge, aa 
he gazed upon the living man. 

A group of police-ofBcera hnng about the door; some asleep, 
witli their caps dowa over their eyes, others yawning and 
stretched at full length npon the beuches, making the scene 
more gloomy by the contrast of theu- indifference with the an 
gnish that surrounded them. 

Away, in the darkest corner, was another gronp of persons 
— three females and a man. No word, no whisper passed 
among them. It scarcely seemed as if they drew breath; but 
as you looked that way, the glitter of wild eyes struck you with 
a sort of terror ; and if the least sonud arose, the shadows 
around those women changed sharply, as if they felt something 
of the anguish which made their principals start. Ada Leices- 
ter crept noiselessly along the darkened wall, followed by the 
prison woman, and sat down a little way from the rest. No 
one seemed to regard her, and there she remained in the gloom, 
motionless as the figures upon which her dnll eyes were 
now and then turned. Thus aa hour went by; all within the 
court room was silent as death; without was the storm, wail- 
mg and sobbing around the windows, shaking them angrily, like 
evil spirits striving to break in, then rushing off with a hoarse 
disappointed howl. This terrible contrast — the stillness withia 
—the wild tumalt without — made even the officers cower closer 
together and fillpd the other persons present with intense awe. 
It seemed as if heaven and earth had Lombmcd in hurling de- 
nnnciitions against that hapless old min It wis after mid- 
night and for an initant there was a hush m the storm — a 
hush m the vast bmldmg Theu came the ■>! arp closing of a 
door the tramp of heavy feet and tnelve figures glided, one 
after anothei nto the court room Thev ranged themselves ia 
a dark hue along the jury box an! stood motionless, their 
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cloaks haddled around them, like folds of a thunder-cloud, 
their faces white as marble. 

The jadge arose, loaninghcaTily with one hand upon the desk 
before him. Hia lips moved, but it was not till a second effort 
that they gave forth a sonnd ; but when it did come, his voice 
broke through the room like a trumpet. 

" Prisoner, stand up and look upon the jury !" 

The old man arose, and turning meekly around, lifted hia 
eyes to the twelve jurors. * * * 

" Guilty or not guilty ?" 

"Guilty I" 

The storm began to howl again, but all was still in the court- 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



The next morning, a carriage, one of the few superb equi- 
pages that give an air of elegance to Broadway, equal to that 
of any public drive I have yet seen, stopped at the corner of 
Franklin street. The grey horses and deep green of the car- 
riage were well known in that thoroughfare, and it had been 
too Often seen before Stewart's, and Ball &, Black's, for any 
one to remark the time during which it remained in that 
unusnal place. 

Had any one seen Ada Leicester as she descended from the 
carriage and walked hurriedly toward the City Prison, it 
miglit have been a matter of wonder, how a creature so elegant 
and so fastidious had forced herself to enter a neighborhood 
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which few womea visit, except from force or objects of pliil- 
antliropy. 

Jacob Strong walked by tlie side of hia mistress. Few 
words passed between tliem, for both seemed painfully preoccu- 
pied. Jacob betrayed this state of mind by a more decided 
stoop of the shoulders, and by knocking his great feet against 
every loose brick in the sidewalk, as he stumbled along. The 
lady raOTcd on as one walks in a dream, her eyes bent upon the 
pavement, her ungloved hand grasping the purple velvet of her 
cloak and holding it against her bosom. Tho people who passed 
her thought it a pretty piece of coquetry, by which she might 
reveal the jewels that flashed upon the snow of that beautiful 
hand. Alas, how little we caa judge of one another! Tho del- 
icate primrose gloves bad dropped from her grasp unheeded, 
and lay trampled in tlie mnd close by her own door. The 
maid had placed them in her palsied hand, as she had performed 
all other duties of the toilet that morning, but the wretched 
woman was quite unconscious of it all. 

They entered the prison. A few words passed between Ja- 
cob and the warden in an outer office; then a door was flung 
open, and they entered an open court within the walls ; stone 
buildings ranged all around, casting gaunt shadows athwart 
them. They crossed the court, passed through a low door, 
and entered the ball where male prisoners are kept. Ada was 
scarcely conscious that a score of eyes were bent oa her from 
the galleries overhead, along which prisoners charged with 
lighter offences were allowed to range. At that moment a 
regiment of soldiers might have stood in her way, and she 
would have passed through their midst, unconscious of the 
obstruction. She mounted to the third gallery, following after 
Jacob, until he paused at one of the heavy iron doors which 
pierced the whole wall at equal distances from pavement to 
ceiling. An of&cer, who had preceded them, turned the key in 
the lock, and flung the door open, with a clang that made Ada 
start, as if some one had struck her. 

" Shall I go in with you t" said Jacob, 
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She did not answer, sare by a short hreath that -ieemed to 
tear hur own bosom withont yielding a iound ind entered the 
cell. Jacob leaned forward, and clofui^ the clojr after hei 
began to walk up and down the gallery but neier pas ing 
more than six or eight pace*, from the cell. 

Ada Leicester stood face to face with her father. He had 
been reading, and had laid thp old Bible on the bed by his side 
as the noise of her approach disturbed him. His steel-mounted 
spectacles were still before his eyes, dimmed, it may be, bj 
traces of tears, shed unconsciously, for he could not distin^ish 
clearly throngh them, and with a motion so familiar that ii 
made her tremble, he folded them up and placed them within 
the pages of the book. 

She paused, motionless, after taking one step into the room 
and but for the shifer of her silk dress, which the trembling oi 
her limbs disturbed, as the leaves are shaken in autumn, shu 
might have been a draped statue, her face and hands were fo 
marljle-like. 

The old man looked at her, and she at him. He did not 
attempt to speak, and a single word died on her lip again aud 
again, without giying forth a sound. At length that one word 
broke forth, and rushed like an arrow from her heart to his 

"Father I" 

It was the first word that her infant lips had ever uttered. 
The old man was blinded by it. He saw nothing of the stately 
pale woman, the gleaming eyes, the rich drapery; but a httle 
girl, some twelve months old seempd to have crept to hia 
knees. He saw the ringlet of solt golden hiir the iaige blue 
eyes, the little dimpled shouller ptejmg out from its cahco 
dress ; he reached forth his hands to press them down upon 
these pretty shoulders, for the vision was palpable as life 
They descended upon the bowed head of the woman for no 
had fallen crouching to his ieet He drew those hands ba k 
with a moan. The innocent child had vanished , the prostrate 
woman was there, 

"Fatherl" 
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He held his hands one instant, quivering like withered leares, 
oTer her head, and then dropped them gently down upon her 
shoulders. 

"My daughtcrl" 

Then came a rush of tears, a wild clmging of arms, a shaking 
of silken garments, and deep sobs, that seemed like the parting 
of sod and hody. Ada clung to her father. She laid her cold 
face upon his knees, and drew herself up to his bosom. 

"Poi^iTe mel forgive me I — oh, my father, forgive mel" 

The old man lifted her gently in his arms, and seated her 
upon the bed. He took off her bonnet, and smoothed the rich, 
hair it had concealed between his hands. 

" And so you have come home again, my child I" 

"Home!" 

She looked around the cell, and then into the eyes of her 
father, 

" I have given yon this home — I, who have sought for you— 
prayed — prayed, father, not as yon pray, hut madly, wildly 
prayed for one look, oue word — pardon, pardoni I have got 
it — ^I see it — you pardon me with your eyes, my father ; but 
oh, how wretched I am— I, who gave you a home like this!" 

"Ko, not you, but God!" answered the old man. "I knew 
from the first that our Father who is in heaven had not afHicted 
his servant for nothing. All will bo well at last, Ada." 

" But you will diet Even to-day will they sentence you!" 

"I know it, and am ready; for now I begin to see how 
wisely God has willed that the last remnant of an old man's 
life shall be the restoration of his child." 

" But yon are innocent, and they wil! kill yon I" 

" They cannot kill more than this old body, my child. Even 
now it feels the breath of eternity. What though the withered 
leaf is shaken a moment earlier from its bough I" 

Ada held her breath, and gazed upon her father, filled with 
strange awe. The quiet tone, the gentle resignation in his 
words, tranquillized her like music. She could not realize that 
he was to die. Her soul was iooded with love; her eyes an- 
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swereii back the Iioly affection that beamed in his. For that 
moment she was happy. Her childhood came softly back 
She forgot her own sin alike with her father's danger. 

"Kow," said the old man, " tell me all that I do not know. 
By what means has God sent yoa here V 

At these words Ada half arose; all the joy went out from 
her face; her eyes drooped; the lines about lier mouth hard- 
eiicd again; she attempted to look up, failed, and with both 
hands shrouded her guilty features. 

" How much do you know V shS inquired, in a hoarse Toice. 

"I know," said the old man, "that yon left an unworthy 
husband and a happy child, to follow a stranger to a strange 
land." 

" Bnt you did not know," said Ada, still veiling her face, 
"you did not know how cruelly, how dreadfully I was treatedj 
how I was left days and weeks together in hotels and boarding 
houses, without money, without friends, exposed to all sorts of 
temptation. You cannot know all the circumstances that com- 
bined to drive me mad. StiU do not say I abandoned the 
child. Did I not send her to you ? Did I not give her np 
when she was dear as the pnlses of my own heart, rather than 
cast the stain of my example upon her ? Oh, father, was this 
nothing ?" 

" We took the child, and strove to forget the mother," said 
the old man sadly. 

" Ent could not— oh, you could not I This thought was the 
oue anchor which kept me from utter shipwreck, you could not 
curse an only child— wicked, erring, cruel though she was!" 

" No, we did not curse her — we had no power to forget." 

" I came back— Jacob Strong will bear mo witness — I lost 
no time in searching for you at the homestead. Strangers were 
there. Had we met then— had I found tJie old place as it was 
—you, my mother, my daughter there— how different all this 
might have been 1" 

" God disposes all things," muttered the prisoner. " "We left 
our home when disgrace fell upon us We who had been sin- 
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fally proud of yon, Ada, went forth burdened by your sliame to 
bide ourselves among strangers ; we could not look our old 
neighbors in the face, and so left them and gave up the name 
our child had disgraced." 

" Father — father, spare me — I am wretched — I am punished 
— spare me, spare me V 

"Ada," said the old man solemnly, " do you heartily repent 
and forsake yonr sin ?" 

" I do , repent — I have forsaken — he is dead for whom I left 
you ; it was a solitary faalt, bitterly, oh, bitterly atoned for." 

The old man looked at her earnestly — at the glowing purple 
of her garments— at the delicate Tcil she had gathered up to 
her face with one hand. The other had fallen neivelessly 
down. The old man took it from her lap and gazed sadly on 
the jewels that sparkled on her fingers. She felt the touch, 
and the trembling band became crimson in his clasp. 

" And yet you wear these things I" 

She shrunk away, and the glow of her shame spread and 
burned over every visible part of her person. 

" Cast them from you, daughter — come to me in the pretty 
calico dress that became you so well — give up these wages ei 
shame — beqpme poor, honest and hnmble, as we are; then will 
your mother receive you ; then your child may know that she 
has a mother living; then your old father can die in peace, 
knowing that his life has not been sacriliced in vain." 

The old man looked wistfully at her, as he spoke. He saw 
the struggle in her face — the reluctance with which she under- 
stood him, and tightened his grasp on her hand. 

" What — what would you have me do ?" she said. 

" Cast aside all that you possess, save that wliich comes of 
honest labor, and earn the forgiveness you ask." 

"Father, I cannot do this; the wealth that I possess is vast; 
it was devised to me by will upon his death-bed; it was an 
atonement upon his part." 

" The wages of sin are death." 

"Death, father, deatbl Surely you are right. Leicester is 
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dead; tiiey will murder you. Notliing but this money, this 
very wealth that I am ordered to cast aside, can save you." 

" And that neyer ehall save me I" answered the old man 
with grave dignity; " the price of my danghter's sin, let it be 
™ " 1 11 by hour of life for me, were it possible 

tf t b ) th 1 w 

Oh f th f th d t say this; itcrushea mylast hope." 
D ght d th Id man stood up, while his face glowed 

as w th th 1 It f p ph cy, " it is not this ill-gotten wealth 
th t 1 II pur h my hf bat it is the death I shall suffer, 
wl h ill p h tl Iration of my child. The way of 
Pi d m d 1 to me now ; I see it plainly, as if 

^^ tf 1 th 1! th t has seemed so blank to my eves 
till 

11 1 1 f II f m 1 f ce. She gazed upon him with awe, 
fo th 1 m f th th t ! amcd in his eyes held her breathless. 
Tl tm t tl lid was opened, and Mrs. Warren came 
iu f 11 d by h g d daughter. The old woman paused 
m t ' I th th hold, hesitating and pallid. Ada 

stood np trembling and afraid in tlie presence of her mother. A 
moment the two stood face to face, gazing at each other; then 
the old woman stretched forth her arms, and tears rolled down 
her cheeks. Ada would have thrown herself forward, but the 
old prisoner interposed. 

" Xo, wife, not yet ; the ' ime is at hand when our child shall 
come back to your bosom, lik'; the Iamb that was lost; but GoJ 
has a work to accomplish fln-t; have patieuce and let her de 

" Patience, patience I Oh, Wilcox, she is onr child Ada 
Ada!" 

He was not strong enough to keep them apart. Their arms 
were interwoven ; they clung together, filling the cell with soft 
murmurs and smothered sobs. Broken syllables of endearment 
— all the pathetic langnage witn which heart speaks to heart in 
defiance of words, gave i)c*er to the scene. Remember, 
reader, it was a mother meeiiiig her only child— her sinful, er- 
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ring child — for the first time in years. Tliey met in a priaoa, 
with death shadows all around. Was it woaderfn! that, for- 
giving, forgetting, they clnng together ? Or that the turnkey, 
as he looked in, felt the tears bathing his cheek ? 

It is a mercy that intense feeling has ita limits, else a Scene 
like this might have broken the two hearts that mshed to- 
gether, as torrents meet in a storm. Their arms nnlocked at 
length, and the two women only held by each other fi-om weak- 

" And this is my child, my little Jnlia," said Ada, turning 
her eyes upon the yonng girl who stood by, troubled and 
amazed by all she saw. 

She bent forward, and wonld have kissed the girl, but the 
old man interposed again solemnly, almost sternly. 

" Not yet — the lip must be purified, the kiss made holy, 
which touches the forehead of this innocent one." 

" I will go, father, I will go — this is bitter, but perhaps just. 
I will go while I have the strength." 

Ada left the cell. We wiU not follow her to the scene of 
her solitary and splendid anguish. We will not remain in the 
prisoner's cell. The scene passing there was too holy and too 
pathetic for description ; yet was there more happiness that 
day in tlie prison, than Ada Leicester foaud in her palace- 
home. Truly it is much better ti suffer wrong, than to do 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



The sentence was pronounced ; ihe time of execution fixed. 
Each mommg, as the prisoner awoke, he said to himself, 
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another is gone ; so many, and so many days arc left. I dare 
EOt say that this man did not occasionally shrink from the 
agony that awaited him ; or that the clouds of doubt did not 
grow black above his head, more than once ; but at all times 
his mien was tranquil, his words full of resignation. Some 
hope, some sublime faith, stronger than death, seemed to bear 
him up. 

His daughter came to him more than once, and always left the 
cell with a changed manner and subdued aspect. While there 
was a hope of saving the prisoner, she had been excited and 
almost wild in her demeanor. She appealed to the governor in 
person. She lavished gold. On every hand the great power 
of her personal influence was all tested to the ntmost, bnt in 
Tain. There exist cases in which the fangs of the law fasten 
deep, and no hnman power can unloose them. In this instance, 
mercy veiled her face, and justice became cruelty. 

At no tiino did the old maa sanction or partake of his daugh- 
ter's efforts. Shall I say, that he did not even desire them to 
succeed ? One sublime idea had taken possession of his mind, 
and when he prayed, it was not that he might be saved from 
death, bnt that the pang which sent him into eternity might 
open the gates of paradise to his child. 

I have said that the old man was feeble, and scenes through 
which no human being could pass with unshaken nerves, 
had gradually nndcrmincd the little strength that age and pri- 
vation had spared. Those who saw him every day scarcely 
noticed this, the change was so gradual; but the sheriff, who 
came but once each week, remarked how fraO he was becoming, 
and how difficult it was for him to support the irons with whicb 
they had manacled his limbs. More than once he said to him- 
self, " It will scarcely be more than a shadow that they force 
me to strangle," Still, as his strength gave way, the holy 
faith within him beamed oat stronger and brighter, as a fiama 
becomes more brilliant from increased purity of the oil on 
which it feeds. 

All hope was gone — and Ada saw her father every day, al- 
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ways alone, and her visits lasted for hours. At such times, 
Jacob Strong, who kept sentinel at tlie door, would pause and 
hold his breath, struck, as it were, by the sweet, solemn tones 
that came through the door. Sometimes you might hare seen 
him brush one huge hand across his eyes; aud then, bowing bis 
head upon his bosom, pace slowly to and fro, with a mournful 
but not altogether dissatisfied look. 

After these visits, Ada would come forth with a subdued and 
gentle air, which no person had ever witnessed in her before. 
The entire character of her beauty changed. Her features be- 
came thin; her person lost something of its roundness, but 
gained in that refined grace which is indescribable. Her eyes 
grew darker and softer from the shadows that deepened under 
them. Something of holy light there was too, that brooded 
sadly there in place of the brilliancy that had kindled them so 
often almost into wildness. If Ada had been beautiful when 
we first knew her, she was far lovelier now. The heart yearned 
toward her as it felt the glance of her eyes. The earthly was 
becoming purified from her being, and the resemblance between 
her and the old man seemed to have found a spiritual link. 
Truly the solemn faith within him was near its reward 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ATHERINO FOB THE EKECUTIi 



Paliont and meek ; Ihe Chris 



The day of execution arrived, and every heartli-stone in the 
great metropolis was shadowed by a knowledge tJiat at an hour 
to be fixed between sunrise and sunset, a human being was to be 
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filrangled to death — forced brutally into the presence of his 
Maker. Children whispered to one another ia tbe grey 
dawn as they crept awc-strickcn from their little couches. 
Mothers — those who had hearts — grew sad as they thonght of 
the houselwld ties which the law would that day tear asunder. 

I do not Bay that this law of bbod for blood, which some 
good men cling to so tenaciously, should he altogether abolished. 
Women who from the natural and jnst arrangement of social 
life, have no share in forming laws, can scarcely arrogate to 
themselves the right of advancing or ol condemning those which 
owe their existence to the greatest masculine intellect ; and we, 
who reason so much from the heart, can never be sure that the 
angel of mercj, whom we worship, may not sometimes crowd 
Justice from her seat, Ent there is no law that should permit 
a solemn act of justice to become a jubilee for the mob. Exe- 
cutions, if they must darken the history of a nation, should be 
still as the grave— solemn as the eternity to which they lead. 

Two wardens had been jriaced over the prisoner that night, 
for the sheriff feared that the poor old man might attempt sjii- 
cide. It was a useless precaation for one who was so close to 
death, and yet slept so calmly. There be lay in the deep 
slumber which is so sweet to old age. The men kept a light i» 
the cell, and it streamed softly over those calm, paje features, 
revealing a faint smile npon the lips, and the impilpable shadow a 
scattered over his forehead by the white hiir that lay around 
his temples. Sometimes, as the men gazed upon this picture, 
and thought of the morrow, with all its deith horrors tliey 
turned from each other with » sort of terror, and sat with 
downcast eyes, gazing upon the floor, for it made them heart^sick 
—the contrast of that peaceful slumber and the brutal death- 
el eep into which they were guarding the old man. 

At the most, it wiis but a brief gleam of life that the law 
claimed; and even that had grown faint within the last few 
days, so faint that it seemed doubtful if the officers of the law 
would not be compelled to lift its victim to the scaffold, when 
the hour of sacrifice cawe. The day dawned quietly, and shed 
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a sort of still, holy light over the slumbering man. Then, for 
the first time, liia keepers remarked how deathly pale was the 
serene countenance— how feeble was the breath that scarcely 
stirred the coarse linen on his bosom. 

BverythiDg was still. The cold dawn, the quiet city, and the 
prison lying heavy and grim in its bosom. All at once this 
stillness was broken by the fall of a hammer, distinct and sharp 
as the beat of a death-watch. It made the ofBcors start and 
look at each other with meaning eyes ; but the old man ilept 
on, and the sound might have been the sigh of an angel, instead 
of the hideous death-signal that it was, for it only distuibed 
that tranqnil slumber pleasantly, as it would seem A fauit 
smile dawned upon the face, and he folded his handi 'ioftly 
npon his bosom, with a deeper breath, as if f,ome vision of in 
effable happiness filled his thought. 

It seemed a cruelty to disturb the last sleep he was ever to 
know on earth, and so the morning deepened, and the prison 
was filled with that sort of muffled tumult which bespeaks the 
opening day within those walls, before the old man awoke. 

Other persons than the keepers were in the cell then. The 
wife, who was so soon to be a widow, and the grandchild, half 
orphaned at heart, were seated at the foot of the bed, watch- 
ing him dimly through their tears. He held forth his hands 
on seeing them, and with the same smile that had haunted his 
slumber, asked after their welfare. You should have seen that 
aged couple, in their humble but sublime sorrow, that day, for 
it was a beautiful sight, and one which is not often witnessed 
within the walls of a felon's cell. There they sat, hand in hand, 
linked together by that beautiful love that ontlives all things, 
comforting each other n ith gentle earnestness — ^he reading pas- 
sages from the Bible to her now and thea, and she more than 
once smiling hopefully through her tears, when he spoke of their 
great age, and of the little time that they could possibly be 
kept asunder. It did not seem as if they were talking of 
death, but of some important and not unpleasant journey, in 
which the wife would soon follow her husband to a new home. 
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The grandchild sat by in silent grief. It seemed a long time 
for her to wait, she was so young, so cruelly full of lifa She 
could not, with her sensitive feelings and quidi imagination, cast 
off the consciousness of all the horrors that would that day over- 
whelm her grandfather. Her eyes were heavy with weeping. 
At every sound a shiver of terrible apprehension ran through 
her frame, and she would grasp at the old man's hand, as if 
scared with dread that they might tear him away before the 
appointed time. 

Then came another— and that prison cell was crowded full 
of grief. Ada Leicester, modestly clad, with all the jewels 
stripped from her hands, and her superb beauty veiled and 
toned down by suffering, such as wrings all bitterness from the 
heart, stood with her parents once more, a portion of the house- 
hold her own errors had desolated. Then the old man arose 
in his bed, and his benign features Ughted up with such joy as 
the angels know over a sinner that repentoth. 

" My child," he said, opening his arms to receive her, " my 
child, who was lost and is found I" For a moment he held her 
to his bosom; then lifting his head, he reached forth one hand, 
and drew bis grandchild forward. 

" It is your mother, Julia, your own mother; she has beeu 
far away for many years ; God has sent her back. Ada, kiss ■ 
your daughter ; Julia, my grandchild, love your mother, rever- 
ence her, for this day shall I be one of those that rejoice over 
her in heaven." 

Ada turned to her daughter, and timidly held forth her 
arms. A thrill so exquisite that it swept all the tears from 
her heart, passed over the bereaved girl. She moved forward; 
she nestled close to the bosom of her mother ; she murmured 
the name over and over again, " Mother — mother — mother!" 

I have dwelt upon this scene, perhaps, tediously, and only, 
gentle reader, because my heart and nerves shrink from a de- 
sa-iption of that which was going on without the jfrison. It ia 
BO much better to describe that which is holy And strong in 
human nature, than to yield oneself up to scenes that shock 
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and revolt every pnre feeling, every gentle affection. But in 
portrajiug' life as it ia, an aathor cannot always choose the flower 
nooks, or keep back the clouds that darken human nature. 

It was a winter's day, cold and drear, without being stormy. 
The sky was clouded a little, and of that pale, hard blue which 
is morfi desolate than absolute Btorm. The air seemed full of 
snow, but none fell ; and the sunshine, when it did penetrate the 
atmosphere, streamed mournfully to the brown, frozen earth. 
Had you gone into the streets that day, something in the aspect 
of the populace would have told you that an event of no'com- 
mon interest was about to transpire. Men were grouped at 
the corners and aronnd the doors. Business was in a degree 
suspended. But few females were abroad, and they walked hur- 
riedly, as if necessity alone had called them from home. 

The tJme of execution was fixed at five in the afternoon, an 
hour when the gay world usually throngs Broadway. Bnt for 
once that noble promenade was deserted; and though the cross 
streets began to fill long before noon, it was not by the class 
who usually make the great thoroughfare so full of life. 

It was a singular thing ; but that day, a Httle after twelve, 
a star became visible, hanging, pale and dim, like a funereal 
lamp in the cold sky. At every corner you saw groups of men 
and boys gazing upward, with superstitions awe, as if there 
must be some connection between this star and the human soul 
about to be launched into eternity. It might have been only 
the grey light; but every one who went forth that morning 
must have noticed how pallid were the faces that met bis view 
in the streets. It is difficult to excite the masses of a great 
citv, but m this case there had been so much to interest the 
pubkc thit for once the multitude seemed perfectly aroused. 
The age of the prisoner, the exceeding beauty and touching 
lovchne s of his grandchild, the position and fashionable asso- 
ciations of Wdliam Leicester — all conspired to arouse public 
mtcrcst to a state of unusual excitement. Hours before the 
time of execution, the city prison was besieged by an eager 
mob Mechanics left their work ■ women of the lower classes 
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went fortli, some with infants in their arms, some leading sOna 
and dang'litera by the hand, all eag;er and full of open-mouthed 
cariosity to see a fellow-creatnre strangled to death in the face 
of high heaven. 

It had been given fortli that this execution would be priyate, 
in the court of the prison ; that is, three or four hundred per- 
sons, favorites of the sheriff, or members of the prcsa, might 
have the exquisite satisfaction of seeing how an old man could 
die, and these would duly report his struggles and his agonies, 
the next morning, through the daily press, that the crowd, 
heaymg, swearing, and joatling together without the walL% 
m^ht have their horrid curiosity satisfied. 

All the cross streets around the prison filled rapidly up; and 
Centre street, down to Eeade and above White, was crowded 
full of human beings. Then they began to swarm closer, filling 
the housetops and windows, choking up the door passages and 
alleys, till every standing-place within sight of the prison was 
crowded full of eager, brutal life. I am saying now what 
might be deemed a cruel perversion of probability in fiction, 
but which many of my readers well know to be a disgraceful 
truth. But in the windows, and on the roofs of almost every 
house that overlooked the prison, appeared that day women 
not of the lowest eSasaes, who came there to witness a scene at 
which the very soul revolts — women whom, with al! the proud 
love of country thrilling at the heart, an American blushes to 
call Louncrvwomen When the time drew near this ocean of 
human I fe began to heave and swell tumnltuously again t the 
priaon nilL Many climbed upward^ fierce for a sight of 
bloodshed though at thi, peril of lift and limb creeping like 
animals along the massive stonework or hoisted up on the 
shouUeri of those below till they hung on the gateway and 
wall literxllj s warm m^' there like bees seeking for a hive 

As the hour drew neir the mob became more compact and 
more eager Excitement grew ferocious faces before only 
curio 1'! now gleamed upw ards in groups and misses haggard 
with impatibut brutality Ten minutes hid gone by- tea 
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minutes bejond the time, and the gallows still loomed up from 
the prison yard empty, TIidr tlie crowd began to murmur and 
bandy rude jests, like men wtio had paid for an exiiibitioti, and 
feared to be baffled out of their amusement. Shouts went np; 
oatliR ran from lip to lip ; those upon the walls leaned over, 
with open mouths and gloating eyes, gccing down into the 
yard, then telegraphed their companions, or shouted their dis- 
appointment to tho mob, while others crept up from the mass, 
crowding the possessors from their places, and occasionally 
casting one headlong downward. 

All at once, when the whole mob was tumultuous with im- 
patience, a cry of fire rang up from the prison walls The 
crowd canght the sound, and echoed it fiercely, heaving to and 
fro, and trampling each other down, eager to see the flames 
burst forth. There was a wooden steeple or watch-tower, 
over the frout building of the prison. Through the huge tim- 
bers of this structure the flames leaped upward, flinging long 
gleams of light over the nptunied faces of the multitude, and 
adilmg another horrid feature to a scene already terrible. 
The alarm bells sounded ; the crowd rushed to and fro, shout- 
ing, heaving up in waves, beating itself fiercely against the 
prison walls. Through the masses thundered three or four 
engines, and a stream of firemen swept through the tumult, 
pouring noise upon noise, with their trumpets and their voices. 

The prison gates were flung open, and as the firemen entered, 
a portion of the crowd, now furious with cscitement, forced 
through after them, with a sudden rush, filling the inner courts 
like a torrent let loose. 

With nothing but bare timbers to feed upon — for the prison 
itself was fire-proof — the flames soon burned themselves out, 
after scattering brands and sparks among the throng, leaving a 
red glare and a cloud of smoke hovering luridly over the scene 
When the mob saw tho fire dying away, its attention was once 
more turned upon the execation, and the clamor became deaf 
ening both within and without the prison walls. The hour of 
death had gone by. ^ere the people to be cheated and pu 
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off with a horning watch-tower 1 Were mechanics, who had 
lost half a day's time, in oi-der to see a man hanged, to he kept 
waiting, when their appetite was whetted for a sight of hlood? 
They packed the prison courts more densely; they swarmed 
close up to the gallows, and pushed forward into the prison 
corridors, abusing the sheriff, and calling ou hun vociferonsly 
to come forth and explain the meaning of al! this delay. 

He did come forth, at last, looking white as death ; bat this 
was nothing. AU were pale then, either from compassion or 
wrath. He came slowly forth from the prisoner's cell, and 
standing npon the third gallery, looked down upon the mob. 

" Bring the old fellow out — let's see hhn— no put off with 
us 1" Slioutcd a man near the staircase. 

" I cannot bring him out, he is " 

Tiiey drowned the sheriffs voice with clamor. 
" Cheated the gallows— stabbed himself." 
The sheriff again attempted to speak, but the tumult grew 
louder. 

" Bring him out — dead or alive, bring him out I" 
The ofEcer waved his hand and pointed into the cell. Half 
a dozen men sprang np from the masses, and ran from ooe gal- 
lery to another, shouting to the crowd below. 

" We'll see for ourselves— it's all sham— they mean to let 
him escape !" 

Like a troop of wild animals they plunged forward, pnshed 
themselves.past the sheriff, and entered the cell. There they 
Stood motionless, all their brutal ferocity struck dumb withiD 
them. They had their wish. The old man was before them ; 
the last gleam of life in liia eyes ; the last breath freezing upon 
his lips. God had been very merciful, more merciful than the 
law. 
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CHAPTER XXXI5. 

SEAKTS AND C0N3CIENCB3 AT REST. 



Mrs. Gordon never appeared again in the gay world. The 
tuason was a mystery that no one could explain. The rich 
furniture, the statues and pictures that had made her home a 
palace, were qnietly sold, and the rooms filled with everything 
essential to comfort, without the slightest approach to former 
profuse luxuriousness. Plain carriages and less spirited horses, 
took the place of her former superb equipage. The grounds 
still bloomed with flowers, the hot-houses teemed with fruit, hut 
Ada seldom tasted the one or inhaled the other. She was far 
too busy and useful for the indulgence, even of her most harm- 
less love of the beautiful. She had literally gone out by the 
wayside and hedges, forcing the poor to come in and partake of 
her hospitality, Por months Jacob Strong might have been 
observed, side by side with his mistress, threading the alleys, 
searching in attic chambers, for objects of just charity. Old 
men and women, generally of the educated poor, who could not 
work, and were too proad for begging, soon became the inmates 
of those splendid saloons. Any day, when you passed that 
mansion, some old lady in her snow-white cap might be seen 
looking quietly from the casement, while others strolled in the 
gardens, or amnsed themselves in the marble vestibule. Oc- 
casionally Jacob Strong might be seen liBtcring about the door, 
bat all the servants were changed. The very atmosphere of 
the place seemed that of another region. No French maids, 
no liveried footman, lent a foreign and meretrieions air to the 
dwelUug now. In the place of former splendor, gay tumult 
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and heartless display, reigned a calm and pure tranquillity. 
Every face was screae ; every being yoa met looked soberly 
content. 

In truth, the little paradise — for still the beautiful reigned 
throughout tliat dwelling — did mdeed at times seem haunted 
by an angel ; for flitting about, now in the sunshine of the 
garden now in the more bland sunshine of her mother's sm'le 
J ha grew m beauty and n all those sweet quai t es wh ch are 
tl e c senco of lovel ness If pa f I men or es somet mes 
haunted tl e ma den— if a prison cell and a old man blc s g 
her w th ha last breath— a tumult of people and w Id shouts 
that eemed terr ble to I er even then somet mes broke upon 
her n the till morn ng or the more st Uy n t,l t t a but a 
p sng cloul and w th tears n her eyes she would ti nk 
Col tlat tho e who loved that good oil man had been 
save 1 tl e crowmnj, horror of his death. 

And the old grandmother— it should have been no cause of 
grief when the meek woman went softly to sleep one night and 
awoke with her husband in heaven. It was the home she had 
pined for even when surrounded closest by her children's love. 
They laid her by his side in Greenwood, with many tears, for 
though certain that happiness awaits the departed, those who 
are left must mourn, or they cannot have loved, 

Kow we have one scene to describe, and our story is done. 
It was three years after the death of old Mr. Wilcox, and ouce 
more the home of Ada Leicester was lighted up for guests. 
The hondoir which we have so often mentioned was redolent 
with flowers, and the pare musliu curtains floated to and fro in 
the summer ak that came balmily through the open windows. 
Beyond, was the bed-chamber. Yoa could hear the rustle of 
light footsteps on the India matting, and see the gleam of snowy 
dnpeiy, waving like a cloud in the distance. All was exqui- 
siLdy (.haste and full of simplicity. How unlike the gorgeous 
luxunousnesa of those rooms, in other days I 

Tiie rooms filled, not with guests such as had made them 
biilliant once, but with persons who may interest the reader 
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far more. The first person whom Jacob Strong ushered into 
the boudoir, was his owu sister, Mrs. Gray, Never in her 
whole life had the good lady appeared so radiantly happy. Her 
gown of silver grey silk rustled cheerfully as she walked, white 
satin ribbons knotted the lace cap under her chin and floated 
in glistening streamers adown the white muslin kerchief folded 
over Iier bosom. A pair of gloves — man's size, but white as 
snow — were neatly buttoned about her plump wrists. This, 
with her beautiful grey hair, her cheeks softly red like a mel- 
low winter apple, and the double chin that had taken a triple 
fold since we last saw her, would have warmed your heart had 
jou been a gueat at that house, as she was. Then there was a 
quiet little old lady in black, who glided in like a shadow, anA 
was completely lost behind the rotundity of Mrs. Gray's 
person ; and another gentle creature clothed in black also, but 
of a beauty that made your heart ache, the sweet face was 
so touchingly sad, the countenance so waxen in its whiteness, 
and every movement was so painfully shy. It seemed as if the 
poor yonng creature might turn and flee, like a frightefied doe, 
if an unfamiliar eye were turned upon her. Reader, these two per- 
sons are no strangers to you ; they are the mother and the vic- 
tim of William Leicester. Poor Florence, her mind was 
shaken yet, but not as it had been. She was gentle and mourn- 
fully sad, but not insane. Still it was a painful thing to see a 
creature so young, with that utter hopelessness of countenance. 
She sat down close to the little, aged woman, and looked up in 
her face, with meek, trusting eyes, holding shyly to a fold of her 
dress all the while. Not even the sunny smile of Mrs. Gray, 
could win a glcajn of joy to those large eyes. Then there was 
a large woman with black eyes and an abnndanee of raven 
hair, that kept bustling in and out of tlie bed-chamber with a 
look of happy importance, that made her strong features quite 
handsome. Yon would hardly have recognized the prison wo- 
man, in that neatly clad rosy cheeked female, the expression 
and whole appearance was so changed. Home and care had 
done everything for her, and at this time she was housekeeper 
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in the mansion. Had you asked her character of the old ladies 
who found an asylum there, the account would have astonished 
you. After all, where real strength of character exists, there is 
always liope of reformation. It is your weak sinner for whom 
one despairs the most. As this woman passed through the 
room, she always turned lier eyes, beaming with fondness, on 
a little boy, half concealed by the flow of Mrs. Gray's gown. 
It was quite wonderful how much that gown could shelter ; and 
the mother spoke in that glance eloquently as ever love was 
uttered in words. 

Then there was Jacob Strong himself, with a new coat in its 
first gloss, too short for his long arms, and cut after a fashion, of 
his own, which made him look more round-shouldered and un- 
gainly than ever. A bnff vest, and gloves of a deeper yellow, 
gave an air of peculiar smartness to his costnme, which bespoke 
some very important occasion ; for it was not often that Jacob 
gave way to, weaknesses regarding his toilet ; and when he did, 
the effect was indisputably striking. 

■Besides the persons we have mentioned, were a score of nice 
aged women in snowy caps and chintz dresses, looking the very 
pictures of contented old age, who whispered cosily together, 
and watched a door that led to the stairs with the greatest 
interest, as if some very important person was expected to enter 
from that way. 

Their impatience was gratiiied at last ; for a clergyman with 
flowing robes came sweeping through, escorted by Jacob 
Strong, who had been wandering about the dim vestibule during 
the last ten minutes. Directly after, the room opposite was 
flung open, and Robert Otis came forth, leading a fair young 
girl by the hand. There was something heavenly in the loveli- 
ness of that gentle bride, as the blush deepened and faded away 
beneath the gossamer sheen j»f her veil, 

Jacob Strong rubbed his yellow gloves softly together, as he 
gazed upon her ; aad tlie rustle of Mrs. tJray's dress was abso-. 
lately eloquent of alt the restless pride she felt in seeing the two 
beings she most loved nnited for ever. 
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Of all the persons present, Ada Leicester alone was sad. 
She remembered lier own marriage, and the shadow of many a 
painful thought swept across her face, as the solemn benedic- 
tion was uttered over her child. 

When the ceremony was complete Florence arose, and qui- 
etly placing a folded paper in the lap of the bride, stole away, 
as if terrified by the strange eyes that followed her movement. 
Julia took up the paper, half unfolded it, and then, with a blush 
and a, smile, placed it ia the hand of her young husband. With 
that paper Florence had conveyed two thirds of her fine pro- 
perty to the daughter of William Leicester— the man who !iad 
swept every blossom from the pathway of her own life. 
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cruelties that were inflicted upon her, without a, feeling of almost vehement 
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"Tba aimof the fair authoress aeeme to have been to impress upcii the 
young minii tlia danger of giving the heart up to a love of pleasure and 
outward dispiay. Sho Beams to havo beoii extremely happy in the ftttain- 
ment of her objeoti and has been successful in producing a, very entertaining 
ynUxae."— New-Bedford Standard. 

" We should judge it to be riot only a good representation of the pro- 
minent phases of society in Washington, but well calculated to convey to 
the young heart the danger of giving itself up to a love of pltasure and 
outward display." — Springfield Repuilicart. 

"It is designed to show off the peculiarities of fashionable society in that 
city, and at the same time to impress the value of a, life of piety in contrast 
to a life of pleasure." — New Tori Idlerar]/ Gazetti. 

"'Annie Grayson.' — Such is the modest title of anew and deeply 
interesting American novel, by Mrs. N. P. Lasselle — a novel founded upon 
real incidents, most of which transpired amid the circles of the flotitioua 
soeie^ of Washington city. We have seldom read a work with a better 
reliah — the characters being boldly and truthfully drawn — knowing as we 
do tha ejLtrema vulnerability of fashionable life at the capital." — Boston 
Mail. 



BTJNCE & BROTHER, PUBHSHEES, 
184 HABSAU-STKEET, NEW YOKE. 
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NOVEL OF METROPOLITAN LIFE. 



mm 



THE 

CHILD OF THE CITY. 

BY ROBEKT P. GEEELET. 
One vol., lamo., 300 pages; chlK IScta. ; paper 50ets. 



A. verj' excailent story, this. A fine and genial tone pravadea the whols 
wo k Potutes both of city and oountiy lifa aro drawn in a gtaphio and 
m st att ai-tiTB mannar. Violat, the become, is a charming croatiitB, the 
B mblan of which we sometimes find in real life, and always to bless and 
hn The more we can have of such works the better. Tliey aid 
m al y society, Christianity. The various chaiaotera aie vigorously 
d awn and skilfully managed. — Boston Bee. 

A y eadahla book. It porliays city life in a sprightly, graphic and 
generally truthful manner, contrasting with considerable power the eioit- 
ing and grotesqna scenes of tho great metropolis with that quiet stllneas 
and comparative freedom from care peculiar to tho country. Wa ahouid 
not wonder if some of Iho characters in " Violet " proved real — particu- 
larly the " Benedicts." However this may be, it contains types which will 
be readily recognized, and perhaps nearer liome than the scene of the 
tale. — Fhiladelpkia Daily News. 

The writer of thia work has taken up a subject that we have long wanted 
to see presented to the young, who are yearning to forsake the quiet joys 
and pure air of the country, for the dust, and toil, and temptationa of a 
dty life. The author says hid design has been to exhibit in Btrong colors 
Hie contraat between the life of town and country, and the harrowing cares 
and vicissitudeB which so many daily exchange for the free air and healthy 
employment of the woods and fields. The varie^ of charaetera introduced, 
and the spirit with which they are handled, render this work of no ini-oii- 
siderable interest. Some of the scenes are worthy the very best produc- 
tions of the day. — Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY AMERK^JV. 



%M'im af tjie l^enalutiati ; 



HISTOEF OP THE 



WAE OF INDEPENDENCE. 

One vol., large 12mr5., 450 pages. Cloth, gilt, price $1 60. 
BKAimCUttY limSTRATED, 

"An eminently rea^iBibla callectiou of nnrrativea of lematliable events in 
Ihe American war cf Iniiependenoe, iHustf ated by s. number of neatly exe- 
cuted wood cuts. Some of the Incidente related give a painfully Tivid 
impression of the horrors of war, whilst others exhibit the highest develop- 
mentfl of courage, fortitude and patriotism. The perusal of such records 
must etimutate national spirit, and enliven our gratitude to those who 
suffered so inuoh to achieve the liberties We now enjoy. The work is hand- 
BDmely printed, and bound B«itably for a gift booi." — Qimmereial 
AdvertiiSr^ 

" No one can read it without a more TJvid conception of the heroism of 
the patriots who achieved the liberty of the country." — Jf. y. Tribune. 

" The leading illustration, ' Escape of Manon,' is of the kind we like to 
see, a^ it places before us vividly the dauntless spirit and cool possession 
of the hem."—Fki!adelphia Fast. 

"We are always glad to note the attention paid to oar gallant and 
patriotic fathers, who perilled their lived and their fortunes in ssciitlng the 
magnificent legacy which they have bequeathed to our Seeping. Boots 
like these, keep alive the memory of theit heroic deeds, and give to the rising 
generation a more lively insight into the days of trial and hlood tlirougli 
which our fathers struggled." — Philadelphia Saturday Courier 

BFNCE & BROTHER, PUBLISHERS. 
IM NASSAH BtEEPF, NKW YORK. 
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A CHARMIJVG PICTVRS OF AUSTHiLMJV LIFE. 

COBIKU 

A EESIDESCE OF NINE YEAES 

B7 MBS. OHABLES MSBEOITB. 
) T1EW8 or 5 



, Poyaton, Deloraine Bridge, Entrance to Port Arthur, Spring 
Vala Cottage, Tasniaii Island, and Capa Pillar. 

jilete in one 12mo. volume of 370 pages. Price $1 25. 



"She is equaD/ at home id her portraiture of the comparatiTa refinement 
of tile colonial capitals, or in the more exciting scenes of odventore eticoan.' 
tered doring iier lesidenca in remote settlements, all of which she depicts 
in aa animated, unpretentious style, at once fresh and evidently truthful. 
The natural productions of the country, the habits, manners, and mode of 
living of the coloniata, are described with great skill and power of obaetva- 
tion, making the hook on interesting corapendinm of valuable information." 
— Homt Journal. 

" It is a work of uncommon interest, written in a spirit of cheerfulness 
•nd vivadty, and abounds with information of great value." — JTeic Yori 
Trihtne. 

" The simplicily and liveliness of the style, the variety and interest of itl 
incident, the authentic information it conveys, will ensure it a large dren 
lation among eager readers." — EiUcierboclier Magasitie. 

"To those who take interest in the every-day crosaBs of housekeeping, 
fiiB book will be attractive for its admirable descriptions of the birds of tht 
air and the beaats of the forest," — Evening Post. 

" The style ia finished and attractive, and the whole tons of the book 
ladylike and free from affectation— rit is a, deeply interesting volume." — 
Saltim 



BROTHER, PUBLISHEBS, 
NiSaAO 8TRBBT, NEW YORK. 
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